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T  O    T  H  E 


DUKE  OF  MARYBOROUGH*. 


MY-LORD, 

AS  it  is  natural  to  have  a  fondnefs  for  what 
has  coft  us  much  time  and  attention  to  pro 
duce,  I  hope  your  Grace  will  forgive  my  endeavour 
to  preferve  thrs  work  from  oblivion,  by  affixing  to 
it  your  memorable  name. 

I  {hall 

*  John  Churchill,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Winftan  Churchill,  of 
Wooten-Baflet,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  was  born  June  24, 
1650.  The  Duke  of  York  obtained  for  him  an  enfigncy  in 
the  guards  fo  early  as  1666;  and  a  company  of  grenadiers,  un 
der  theDuke  of  Monmouth,  in  1672,  at  the  fiege  of  Maeftricht. 
On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  gen 
tleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  maftef  of  the  robes  to  the 
Duke  of  York.  Attending  the  Duke  into  Scotland,  he  had 
a  regiment  of  dragoons ;  and  was  created  Baron  of  Aymouth 
in  that  kingdom,  Dec.  i,  1682.  King  James,  on  his  acceflion, 
appointed  him  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  captain  of  a 
troop  of  his  life-guard;  and  created  him  Baron  Churchill  of 
Sandridge,  May  14,  1685.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was  con 
tinued  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber;  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  Feb.  6,  1688-9;  created  Earl  of  Marlborough,  April 
9,  1689;  the  fame  year  was  commander  of  the  Englifli  forces 
in  Flanders,  and  in  1690  had  the  fame  employment  in  Ireland. 
Pie  was,  notwithstanding,  difmilled  from  the  King's  fervice, 
and  even  committed  to  the  Tower  on  fufpicion  of  a  plot.  On 
the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  recalled  to  the  privy-council  j 
and  appointed,  June  19,  1698,  governor  to  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cefter,  with  this  extraordinary  compliment  from  the  King, 
"  My  Lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew 
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glory  is  put  out  of  the  power  of  Fortune  :  and  when 
your  per  Ion  (hall  be  fo  too,  that  the  Author  and  Dif- 
pofer  of  all  things  may  place  you  in  that  higher 
manfion  of  blifs  and  immortality  which  is  prepared 
for  good  princes,  law-givers,  and  heroes,  when  HE 
IN  HIS  due  time  removes  them  from  the  envy  of 
mankind,  is  the  hearty  prayer  of, 

My  LORD, 

Your  Grace's  moft  obedient,, 

Molt  devoted, 

Humble  fervant, 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
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Erranti,  'pajfimque  oculos  per  cunflaferenti. 

Virg.  JEn.  ii.  570  *. 

Exploring  ev'ry  place  with  curious  eye. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  very  forry  to  find  by  your  difcourfe  upon  the 
eye  f,  that  you  have  not  thoroughly  iludied  the 
nature  and  force  of  that  part  of  a  beauteous  face. 
Had  you  ever  been  in  love,  you  would  have  faid  ten 
thoufand  things,  which  it  feems,  did  not  occur  to  you  : 
]Jo  but  reflect  upon  the  nonfenfe  it  makes  men  talk, 
the  flames  which  it  is  faid  to  kindle,   the  tranfport  it 
raifes,  the  dejection  it  caufes  in  the  braveft  men  ;  and 
if  you  do  believe  thofe  things  are  expreiled  to  an  ex- 

*  'A  D  A  P  T  E  D. 

With  various  power  the  wonder-working  eye, 
Can  awe,  or  footh,  reclaim,  or  lead  aftray. 

The  motto  in  the  orig.  folio  was  different,  and  likewife  taken 
from  VIRG.  Eel.  iii.  103. 

Nefclo  quit  tcncroi  oculas  mibi  fafcinat  agncs. 

•f  SPECT.  Vol.  III.  N°  250.  Let.  I.  faid  to  have  been  written 
by  Mr.  Golding,  if  the  annotator  does  not  mirtake  the  meaning  of 
the  refpedtable  communicator,  who  may  allude  perhaps,  to  this  very 
letter. 
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travagarvce,  yet  you  will  own,  that  the  influence  of 
it  is  very  great,  which  moves  men  to  that  extrava 
gance.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  the 
mind  is  fometimes  feated  there  ;  that  a  kind  look  im 
parts  all  that  a  year's  difcourfe  could  give  you,  in  one 
moment.  What  matters  it  what  fhe  fays  to  you,  fee 
how  fhe  looks,  is  the  language  of  all  who  know  what 
love  is.  When  the  mind  is  thus  fummed  npand  ex- 
preffed  in  a  glance,  did  you  never  obferve  a  fudden 
joy  arife  in  the  countenance  of  a  lover?  Did  you  ne 
ver  fee  the  attendance  of  years  paid,  over-paid  in  an 
inftant  ?  You  a  SPECTATOR,  and  not  know  that  the 
intelligence  of  affection  is  carried  on  by  the  eye  only ; 
that  good- breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falfify  the 
heart,  and  aft  a  part  of  continual  conftraint,  while 
nature  has  preferved  the  eyes  to  herfelf,  that  fhe  may 
not  be  difguifed,  or  mifreprefented.  The  poor  bride 
can  give  her  hand,  and  fay,  I  DO,  with  a  languifh- 
ing  air,  to  the  man  fhe  is  obliged  by  cruel  parents  to 
take  for  mercenary  reafons,  but  at  the  fame  time  {he 
cannot  look  as  if  fhe  loved  ;  her  eye  is  full  of  forrow, 
and  reluctance  fits  in  a  tear,  while  the  offering  of 
the  facrifice  is  performed  in  what  we  call  the  mar 
riage  ceremony.  Do  you  never  go  to  plays  r  Can 
not  you  diflinguifh  between  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  go 
to  fee,  from  thofe  who  come  to  be  feen  ?  1  am  a 
woman  turned  of  thirty,  and  am  on  the  obfervation 
a  little  ;  therefore  if  you,  or  your  correfpondent  had 
confulted  me  in  your  difcourfe  on  the  eye,  I  could 
have  told  you  that  the  eye  of  Leonora  is  flily  watch 
ful  while  it  looks  negligent ;  fhe  looks  round  her  with 
out  the  help  of  the  glaffes  you  fpeak  of*,  and  yet 
feems  to  be  employed  on  objects  directly  before  her. 
This  eye  is  what  affects  chance-medley,  and  on  a 
fudden,  as  if  it  attended  to  another  thing,  turns  all  its 
charms  againft  an  ogler.  The  eye  of  Lufitania  is  an 
inftrument  of  premeditated  murder  ;  but  the  defign 
•'  being  vifible,  deflroys  the  execution  of  it;  and  with 

*  See  SPEC.  Vol.  III.  N°  250.  Let.  :.  which  announces  a  real 
optical  inftrument  probably  invented  about  the  time,  and  certainly 
loi  the  purpofe  there  mentioned, 

'  much 
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much  more  beauty  than  that  of  Leonora,  it  is  not 
half  fo  mifchievous.  There  is  a  brave  fold ier's  daugh 
ter  in  town  *,  that  by  her  eye  has  been  the  death  of 
more  than  ever  her  father  made  fly  before  him.  A 
beautiful  eye  makes  filence  eloquent,  a  kind  eye 
makes  contradiction  an  aflent,  an  enraged  eye  makei 
beauty  deformed.  This  little  member  gives  life  to> 
every  other  part  about  us,  and  I  believe  the  ftory  of 
Argus  implies  no  more,  than  that  the  eye  is  in  every 
part ;  that  is  to  fay,  every  other  part  would  be  mu 
tilated,  were  not  its  force  reprefented  more  by  the 
eye,  than  eve»  by  itfelf.  But  this  is  heathen  Greek 
to  thofe  who  have  not  converfed  by  glances.  This, 
Sir,  is  a  language  in  which  there  can  be  no  deceit, 
nor  can  a  fkilful  obferver  be  impofed  upon  by  looks, 
even  among  politicians,  and  courtiers.  If  you  da 
me  the  honour  to  print  this  among  your  fpeculations, 
I  fhall  in  my  next  make  you  a  prefent  of  fecret  hiftory, 
by  tranflating  all  the  looks  of  the  next  aflembly  of 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  into  words,  to  adorn  fome 
future  paper.  I  am, 

«  S  I  R, 

'  your  faithful  friend, 

'  Mary  Heartfree.* 

'  Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  a  fot  of  a  hufband  that  lives  a  very  fcan- 
dalous  life,  who  walles  away  his  bedy  and  fortune 
in  debaucheries ;  and  is  immovable  to  all  the  argu 
ments  I  can  urge  to  him.  I  would  gladly  know 
whether  in  fome  cafes  a  cudgel  may  not  be  allowed  as 
a  good  figure  of  fpeech,  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
lawfully  ufed  by  a  female  orator. 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

*  Barbara  Crab  tree.' 


*  A  compliment  probably,  to  "  The  little  Whig,"  LadySundw- 
UnJ,  fecond  daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborougli. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

T Hough  I  am  a  practitioner  in  the  law  of  fome 
itanding,  and  have  heard  many  eminent  plead 
ers  in  my  time,  as  well  as  other  eloquent  fpeakers  of 
both  univerfnies,  yet  I  agree  with  you,  that  women 
are  better  qualified  to  fucceed  in  oratory  than  the 
men,  and  believe   this  is  to  be  refolved  into  natural 
caufes.     You  have  mentioned  only  the  volubility  of 
their  tongue  ;  but  what  do  you  think  of  the   lilent 
flattery   of  their  pretty    faces,    and    the   perfuafion 
which  even  an  infipid  difcourfe  carries  with  it  when 
flowing  from  beautiful  lips,  to  which  it  would   be 
cruel  to  deny  any  thing  ?  It  is  certain  too,  that  they 
are  poflefied  of  fome  fprings  of  rhetoric  which  men 
want,  fuch  as  tears,  fainting  fits,  and  the  like,  which 
I  have  feen  employed  upon  occafions,  with  good  fuc- 
cefs.     You  mult  know  I  am  a  plain  man  and  love  my 
money  ;  yet  I  have  a  fpoufe  who  is  fo  great  an  orator 
in  this  way,  that  flie  draws  from  me  what  fums  fhe 
pleafes.     Every  room  in  my  houfe  is  furnifhed  with 
trophies   of  her  eloquence,  rich   cabinets,    piles   of 
china,  Japan  fcreens,  and  coftly  jars  ;  and  if  you  were 
to  come  into  my  great  parlour,  you  would   fancy 
yourfelf  in  an  India  warehoufe.     Befides    this   (he 
keeps  a  fquirrel,  and  I  am  doubly  taxed  to  pay  for 
the  china  he  breaks.     She  is  feized  with  periodical 
;  fits  about  the  time  of  the  fubfcriptions   to  a  new 
'  opera,  and  is  drowned  in  tears  after  having  feen  any 
:  woman  there,  in  finer  cloaths  than  herfelf.     Thefe 
1  are  arts  of  perfuaficn  purely  feminine,  and  which  a 
'  tender  heart  cannot  refift.     What  I  would  therefore 
'  defire  of  you,  is,  to  prevail  with  your  friend  who 
f  has  promiled  to  difleft  a  female  tongue,  that  he  would 

•  at  the  fame  time  give  us  the  anatcmy  of  a  female  eye, 

•  and  explain  the  fprings  and   fluices  which  feed  it 
'  with  fuch  ready  fupplies  of  moifture ;  and  likewife 
'  fhew  by  what  means,  if  poflible,  they  may  be  ftop- 
'  ped  at  a  reafonable  expence.     Or,  indeed,  fince  there 

•  is  fomething  fo  moving  in  the  very  image  of  weep- 
4  ing  beauty,  it  would  be  worthy  his  art  to  provide, 

•  that  thefe  eloquent  drops  may  no  more  be  lavimed  on 

*  trifles, 
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'  trifles,  or  employed  as  fervants  to  their  wayward  wills ; 
'  but  referved  for  ferious  occafions  in  life,  to  adorn  ge- 
'  nerous  pity,  true  penitence,  or  real  forrow. 

T.  **  I  am,  &c.  * 

*  This  laft  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  See  Ins 
•orrefpondence,  Vol.  III.  p.  8. 

**  By  Sir  R.  STEELE,  who  probably  ufed  here  the  fignature  T, 
to  fignify  that  he  was  only  the  'Transcriber. 
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Indignor  quicquatn  reprebendi,   non  quid  crnjje 
Compojitum,  iilepide-ve  putetur,  Jed  quia  iui.fr er. 

Hor.  i  iip-  ii.  75. 
I  feel  my  honeft  indignation  rife, 
When  with  affected  air  a  coxcomb  cries, 
The  work  I  own  has  elegance  and  eafe, 
But  fure  no  modern  fhould  pretend  to  pleafe. 

FRANCIS. 

THERE  is  nothing  which  more  denotes  a  great 
mind  than  the  abhorrence  of  envy  and  detraction. 
This  paflion  reigns  more  among  bad  poets,  than 
among  any  other  fet  of  men. 

As  there  are  none  more  ambitious  of  fame,  than  thofe 
who  are  converfant  in  poetry,  it  is  very  na'tura!  for  fuch 
as  have  not  facceeded  in  it  to  depreciate  the  work?  of 
thofe  who  have.  For  fince  they  cannot  raife  themfelvcs 
to  the  reputation  of  their  fellow-writers,  they  muil  en 
deavour  to  fink  that  to  their  own  pitch,  if  they  would 
ft'ill  keep  themfelves  upon  a  level  with  them. 

The  greateft  wits  that  ever  were  produced  in  one 
age,  lived  together  in  fo  good  an  underftanding,  and 
celebrated  one  another  with  fo  mu:h  generolity,  that 
each  of  them  receives  art  additional  luftre  from  his  con 
temporaries,  and  is  more  famous  for  having  lived  with 
men  of  fo  extraordinary  a  genius,  than  if  he  had  him- 
felf  been  the  fole  wonder  of  the  age.  J  need  not  tell 
B  3  my 
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my  reader,  that  I  here  point  at  the  reign  of  Augultus, 
and  I  believe  he  will  be  of  my  opinion,  that  neither 
Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have  gained  fo  great  a  repu 
tation  in  the  world,  had  they  not  been  the  friends  and 
admirers  of  each  other.  Indeed  all  the  great  writers 
of  that  age,  for  whom  fmgly  we  have  fo  great  an 
efteem,  Hand  up  together  as  vouchers  for  one  another's 
reputation.  But  at  the  fame  time  that  Virgil  was  ce 
lebrated  by  Gallus,  Propertius,  Horace,  Varius,  Tucca, 
and  Ovid,  we  know  that  Bavius  and  Masvius  were  his 
declared  foes  and  calumniators. 

Jn  our  own  country  a  man  feldom  fets  up  for  a  poet, 
without  attacking  the  reputation  of  all  his  brothers  in 
the  art.  The  ignorance  of  the  moderns,  the  fcribblers 
of  the  age,  the  decay  of  poetry,  are  the  topicks  of  de- 
traftion  with  which  he  makes  his  entrance  into  the 
world:  but  how  much  more  noble  is  the  fame  that  is 
built  on  candour  and  ingenuity,  according  to  thofe 
beautiful  lines  of  Sir  John  Denham,  in  his  poem  on 
Fletcher's  works  ! 

But  whither  am  I  ftray'd  ?  I  need  not  raife 
Trophies  to  thee  from  other  men's  difpraife  : 
Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lefler  ruins  built, 
Nor  needs  thy  j niter  title  the  foul  guilt 
Of  Ealtern  Kings,  who,  to  fecure  their  reign, 
Mult  have  their  brothers,  fons,  and  kindred  flain, 
I  am  forry  to  find  that  an  author,  who  is  very  juftly 
efteemed  among   the  belt  judges,  has  admitted  fome 
ftrokes  of  this  nature  into  a  very  fine  poem  ;  I  mean  The 
Art  of  Criticifm  *,  which  was   published  fome  months 
iince,  and  is  a  m after- piece  in  its  kind.     The  obferva- 
tions  follow  one  another  Tike  thofe   in  Horace's  Art  of 
Poetry,  without  that  methodical  regularity  which  would 
have  been  requisite  in  a  profe  author.      They  are  fome 
of  them   uncommon  f ,    but  fuch   as   the  reader    mult 
a/Tent  to,  when  he   fees  them  explained  with  that  ele 
gance  and   perfpicuity  in  which   they   are  delivered, 

*  See  POPE'S  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  201.  6  Vols.  Edit.  Lond. 
Izmo.  1770. 

•f  See  "  EfTay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  POPE,"  Seft.  III. 
p.  97.  ad  lid.  1760. 

AS 
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As  for  thofe  which  are  the  moll  known,  and  the  moil 
received,  they  are  placed  in  fo  beautiful  a  light,  and 
illuflrated  with  fuch  apt  allufions,  that  they  have  in. 
them  all  the  graces  of  novelty,  and  make  the  reader, 
who  was  before  acquainted  with  them,  flill  more  con 
vinced  of'  their  truth  and  folidity.  And  here  give  me 
leave  to  mention  what  Monileur  Boileau  has  fo  very 
well  enlarged  upon  in  the  preface  to  his  works,  that 
wit  and  fine  writing  do  no:  confift  fo  much  in  advan 
cing  things  that  are  new,  as  in  giving  things  that  are 
known  an  agreeable  turn.  It  is  impoflible  for  us,  who 
live  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  world,  to  make  obferva- 
tions  in  criticifm,  morality,  or  in  any  art  or  fcience, 
which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others.  We 
have  little  elfe  left  us,  but  to  reprefent  the  common' 
fenfe  of  mankind  in  more  flrong,  more  beautiful,  or 
more  uncommon  lights.  If  a  reader  examines  Ha*- 
race's  Art  of  Poetry^  he  will  find  but  very  few  pre 
cepts  in  it,  which  he  may  not  meet  with  in  Arillotle, 
and  which  were  not  commonly  known  by  all  the  poets 
of  the  Auguilan  age.  His  way  of  exprelfing  and  ap 
plying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them,  is  what  we 
are  chiefly  to  admire. 

For  this  reafon  1  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  world : 
fo  tirefome  as  the  works  of  thofe  critics  who  write  in 
a  pofitive  dogmatic  way,  without  either  language, 
genius,  or  imagination.  If  the  reader  would  fee  how 
the  bell  of  the  Latin  critics  wrote,  he  may  find  their 
manner  very  beautifully  defcribed  in  the  characters  of 
Horace,  Petronius,  Quintilian,  and  Longinus,  as  they 
are  drawn  in  the  effay  of  which  I  am  now  fpeaking. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  Longinus,  who  in  his  re 
flections  has  given  us  the  fame  kind  of  fublime,  which, 
he  obferves  in  the  feveral  pafiages  that  occafioned 
them  ;  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  our  Englifh 
author  has  after  the  fame  manner  exemplified  feveral 
of  his  precepts  in  the  very  precepts  themfelves.  I  (hall 
produce  two  or  three  inllances  of  this  kind.  Speaking 
of  the  infipid  fmoothnefs  which  fome  readers  are  fo 
much  in  love  with,  he  has  the  following  verfes. 

B  4  Thefe 
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Thefe  Equal  Syllables  alone  require, 
Tho'  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire, 
While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join, 
And  ten  low -words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line. 

The  gaping  of  the  vowels  in  the  fecond  line,  the 
expletive  do  in  the  third,  and  the  ten  monofyllables  in 
the  fourth,  give  fuch  a  beauty  to  this  paflage,  as  would 
have  been  very  much  admired  in  an  ancient  poet. 
The  reader  may  obferve  the  following  lines  in  the 
fame  view. 

A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong, 

That  like  a  wou  nded  fnake  drags  its  flow  length  along. 

And  afterwards, 

'Tis  nrt  enough  no  harfhnefs  gives  offence, 
The  found  mult  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe, 
Soft  i:  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 
And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows; 
But  when  loud  furges  la(h  the  founding  more, 
The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vaft  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow  j 
Not  fo,  when  fwifc  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the 
main. 

The  beautiful  diftich  upon  £jax  in  the  foregoing 
lines  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  description  in  Homer's 
Odyffey,  which  none  of  the  critics  have  taken  notice  of*. 
It  is  whereSyfiphus  is  reprefented  lifting  his  ilone  up  the 
hill,  which  is  no  fooner  carried  to  the  top  of  it,  but  it 
immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom.  This  double  mo 
tion  of  the  ftone  is  admirably  defcribed  in  the  num 
bers  of  thefe  verfes ;  as  in  the  four  firft  it  is  heaved  up 
by  feveral  Spondees  intermixed  with  proper  breathing 
places,  and  at  laft  trundles  down  in  a  continued  line  of 
Paftyls. 

*  See  POPE'S  "Works,"  ut  fupra-  The  words  in  Italics  are 
left  out  in  Mr.  Tickcll's  edit,  of  ADBISON'S  "Works."  This 
Came  obfervation  was  made  ioug  before,  by  Dionyfius  of  Hslicar- 
nail  us. 
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Kott   j.T)ii  Zitrypo!'  ilcritSav, 


Odyff.  1.  ii. 

'  I  turn'ti  my  eye,  and  as  I  turn'd  furvey'd 

*  A  mournful  vifion  !   the  isilyphian  fhade  : 

'  With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 

*  Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  Hone: 
'  The  huge  round  ftone,  refulting  with  a  bound, 

'  Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  fmokes  along  the 
ground.'  POPE. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  quote  verfes  out  of  Virgil 
which  have  this  particular  kind  of  beauty  in  the  num 
bers  ;  but  I  may  take  an  occafion  in  a  future  paper  to 
fhew  feveral  of  them  which  have  efcaped  the  obierva- 
tion  of  others. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  paper  without  taking  notice 
that  we  have  three  poems  in  our  tongue,  which  are  of 
the  fame  nature,  and  each  of  them  a  mafter-piece  in  its 
kind;  the  "  *  lifTayon  tranflated  verfe,"  the  "  -f  Effriy 
on  the  art  of  poetry,"  and  the  "  %  Effay  upon  cri- 
ticifm  §."  C.  *  * 

*  By  the  Eail  of  Rofcommon. 

•f  By  the  Duke  of  Normanby. 

I  By  POPE. 

§  See  Additions  to  Pope's  Works,  1776,  Vol.  II.  p*  ui« 

**  By  ADDISON. 
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Virtuous  love  is  honourable,    but   luft  increafeth 
forrow. » 

WHEN  I  confider  the  falfe  imprefiior.s  which 
are  received  by  the  generality  of  the  world, 
I  am  troubled  at  none  more  than  a  certain 
levity  of  thought,  which  many  young  women  of  qua 
lity  have  entertained,   to  the   hazard  of  their  charac 
ters,  and  the  certain  misfortune  of  their  lives.     Th« 
nrft  of  the  following   letters  may    beft  reprefent    the 
faults  I  would  now  point  at,  and  the  anfvver  to  it,   the 
temper  of  mind  in  a  contrary  character. 

*  My  dear  Harriot, 

IF  thou  art  fhe,  but  oh  how  fallen,  how  changed, 
what  an  apoftate  !  how  loll  to  all  that  is  gay  and 
agreeable !  To  be  married  I  find  is  to  be  buried  alive  ; 
1  cannot  conceive  it  more  difmal  to  be  fhut  up  in  a 
vault  to  converfe  with  the  ihades  of  my  anceitors, 
than  to  be  carried  down  to  an  old  manor-houfe  in 
the  country,  and  confined  to  the  converfation  of  a 
fober  huiband,  and  an  aukward  chambermaid.  For 
variety  I  fuppofe  you  may  entertain  yourfelf  with 
madam  in  her  grogram  gown,  the  fpoufe  of  your 
pariih  vicar,  who  has  by  this  time,  I  am  fure,  well 
furnifhed  you  with  receipts  for  making  falves,  and 
pofiets,  diltilling  cordial  waters,  making  fyrups,  and 
applying  poultices. 

'  Bleft  folitude !  I  wifli  thee  joy,  my  dear,  of  thy 
loved  retirement,  which  indeed  you  would  perfuadc 
me  is  very  agreeable,  and  different  enough  from 
what  I  have  here  defcribed  :  but,  child,  I  am  afraid 
thy  brains  are  a  little  difordered  with  romances  and 
novels.  After  fix  months  marriage  to  hear  chee  talk 

«  «f 
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of  love,  and  paint  the  country  fcenes  fo  foftly,  is  a 
little  extravagant;  one  would  think  you  lived  the 
lives  of  Sylvan  deities,  or  roved  among  the  walks  of 
Paradife,  like  the  firft  happy  pair.  But  pray  thee 
leave  thefe  whimfies,  and  come  to  town  in  order  to 
live,  and  talk  like  other  mortals.  However,  as  lam 
extremely  interested  in  your  reputation,  I  would 
willingly  give  you  a  little  gcod  advice  at  your  firft 
appearance  under  the  character  of  a  married  woman. 
It  is  a  little  infolence  in  me  perhaps,  to  advife  a 
matron  ;  but  I  am  fo  afraid  you  will  make  fo  filly  a 
figure  as  a  fond  wife,  that  1  cannot  help  warning 
you  not  to  appear  in  any  public  places  with  your 
hufband,  and  never  to  faunter  about  St.  James's 

•Park  together:  if  you   prefume  to  enter  the  ring  * 
at  Hyde- Park  together,  you  are  ruined  for  ever;  ncr  • 
muft  you  take  the  leait  notice  of  one  another  at  the 
play-houfe,  or  opera,   unlefs  you  would  be  laughed 
at  tor  a  very  loving  couple,  moll  happily  paired  in  • 
the  yoke  of  wedlock.     I  would  recommend  the  ex- 

'ample  of  an  acquaintance  of  ours  to  your  imitation ; 
me  is  themoft  negligent,  and  falhionuble  wife  in  the 
world  ;  me  is  hardly  ever  feen  in  the  fame  phce  with, 

•her  hufband,  and  if  they  happen  to  meet,  you  would 
think  them  perfect  Grangers:  me  was  never  heard  to 

•name  him  in  his  abfence,  and  takes  care  he  (hall 
never  be  the  fubjeft  of  any  difcourfe  that  fhe  has  a 
mare  in.  1  hope  you  will  propofe  this  lady  as  a  pat 
tern,  though  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  fo 
filly  to  think  Portia,  &c.  Sabine  and  Roman  wives, 
much  brighter  examples;  I  wifh  it  may  never  come 

•into  your  head  to  imitate  thofe  antiquated  creatures  • 
fo  far,  ^s  to  come  into  public  in  the  habit,  as  well 
as  air  of  a  Roman  matron.  You  make  already  the 
entertainment  at  Mrs.  Modim's  tea-table;  me  fays, 
me  always  thought  you  a  difcreet  perfon,  and  quali 
fied  to  manage  a  family  with  admirable  prudence: 
fhe  dies  to  fee  what  demure  and  fcrious  airs  wedlo.'lc 
has  given  you,  but  fhe  fays,  fhe  (hall  never  forgive 
yourchoice  of  fo  gallant  a  man  as  Bellamour  to  traui- 

Vol.  II.  N*  88.  p.  ag.  Nut. 
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'  form  him  into  a  mere  fober  hufband;  it  was  unpar- 
'  donable.  You  fee,  my  dear,  we  all  envy  your  hap- 
'  pinels,  and  no  perfon  more  than 

'  your  humble  fervant, 

'  Lydia.* 

'   T>  E   not  in  pain,   good  Madam,   for  my  appear- 

*  JD  ance  in  town ;  I  fliall  frequent  no  public  places, 
'  or  make  any  vifits  where  the  character  of  a  rnodeft 

*  wife  is  ridiculous.      As  for  your  wild  raillery  on  ma- 
'  trimany,  it  is  all  hypocrify  ;  you  and  all  the  handfome 
'  young  women  of  your  acquaintance,  mew  yourfelves 
'  to  no  other   purpofe,    than   to  gain  a  conqut  It  over 

*  fome  man  of  worth,  in  order  to  bellow  your  charms 
'  and  fortune  on  him.     There  is  no  indecency  in  the 

*  confeflion,  the  deiign  ismodeft,  and  honourable,  and 
'  all  your  affectation  cannot  difguiie  it. 

'  J  am  mirried,  and   have  no  other  concern  but  to 

*  pleafe  the  man  1  love ;  he  is  the  end  of  every  care  I 

*  have;  ifldrefs,  it  is  for  him;  if  I  read  a  poem,  or  a 

*  play,  it  is  to  qualify  myfelf  for  a  converfation  agree- 
'  able  to  his  taile:  he  is  aLnoft  the  end  of  my  dcvo- 

*  tions ;  half  my  prayers  are  for  his  happinefs — !  love 
'  to, talk  of  him,  and  never  hear  him  named  but  with 
'  pleafure,  and  emotion.     I  am  your  friend,  and  wiih 
«  you  happinefs,  but  am  forry  to  fee  by  the  air  of  your 
'  letter,  that   there  are  a  fet  of  women  who   are  got 
'  into  the  common  place  raillery  of  every  thing  that  is 

*  fober,    decent,    and   proper:    matrimony    and    the 
'  clergy  are  the  topicks  of  people  of  little  wit,  and  no 
'  ^underfianding.     I  own  to  you,  I  have  learned  of  the 
'  vicar's  wife  all  you  tax  me  with.     She  is  a  difcreet, 

*  ingenious,  pleafant,  pious  woman;  I  wiih  me  had 
«  the  handling  of  you,  and  Mrs.  Modifti ;  you  would 

*  find,  if  you  were  too  free  with  her,    (he  would  foon. 
'  make  you  as  charming  as  ever  you  were  ;  ms  would 

*  make  you  blufh  as  much  as  if  you  never  had  been  fine 

*  ladies.     The  vicar,  Madam,  is  fo  kind  as  to  viftt  my 

*  huiband,  and  his  agreeable  converfation  has  brought 
'  trim  to  enjoy  many  fober  happy  hours  when  even  I 

*  am  fhut  out,   and  my  dear  mafter  is  entertained  only 
'  with  his  own  thoughts.      Thefe  things,  dear  Ma- 

*  dam. 
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dam,  will  be  lading  fatisfactions,  when  the  fine  la 
dies  and  the  coxcombs,  by  whom  they  form  them- 
felves,  are  irreparably  ridiculous,  ridiculous  in  old 
age.  I  am, 

'  Madam,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  Mary  Home.* 
'  Dear  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  have  no  goodnefs  in  the  world,  and  are  not 
in  earned  in  any  thing  you  fay  that  is  ferious, 
if  you  do  not  fend  me  a  plain  anfwer  to  this.  I  hap 
pened  fome  days  pad  to  be  at  the  play,  where  during 
the  time  of  performance,  1  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
off  from  a  beautiful  young  creature  who  fat  jud  be 
fore  me,  and  who  I  have  been  fince  informed,  has  no 
fortune.  It  would  ucteily  ruin  my  reputation  for 
difcretion  to  marry  fuch  a  one,  and  by  what  I  can 
learn  me  has  a  ch Drafter  of  great  modedy,  fo  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  thought  on,  any  other  way. 
My  mind  has  ever  fince  been  fo  wholly  bent  on  her, 
that  I  am  niuch  in  danger  of  doing  fomething  very 
extravagant,  without  your  fpeedy  advice  to, 

'SIR,  your  moft  humble  fervant.' 

I  am  forry  I  cannot  anfwer  this  impatient  Gentle 
man,  but  by  another  queition. 

'  Dear  Correfpondent, 

'  TX7OULDyou  marry  to  pleafe  other  people,  or 
«    VV    yourfelf?'  T  ** 

**  By  STEILE. 


Saturday, 
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Laudis  amore  fumes.?  funt  certa  piacula,  qua  ft 
Ter  pure  leclo  poterunt  re  ere  are  li  belli. 

Hor.  Ep.  i,  lib.  i.  ver.  4$. 

[IMITATED;.] 

Know,  there  are  rhymes, which  (frefh  and  frefh  apply 'd) 
Will  cure  the  arrant'ft  pup.py  of  his  pride.         POPE. 

TH  E  foul,  confidered  abftraftedly  from  its  paf- 
fions,  is  of  a  remifs  and  fedentary  nature,  flow  in  •> 
its  refolves,  and  languishing,  in  its  executions. 
The  ufe  therefore  of  the  paffions  is  to  ftir  it  up,  and 
put  it  upon  aftion,  to  awaken  the  underfcanding,  to 
enforce  the  will,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  more  vi 
gorous  and  attentive  in  the  profecution  of  his  defigns. 
As  this  is  the  end  of  the  paflions  in  general,  fo  it  is 
particularly  of  ambition,  which  pufhes  the  fou!  to  fuch  - 
aftions  as  are  apt  to  procure  honour  and  reputation  to 
the  aftor.  But  if  we  carry  our  reflections  higher,  we 
may  difcover  farther  ends  of  Providence  in  implanting 
this  paflion  in  mankind. 

Jt  was  neceflary  for  the  world,  that  arts  mould  be 
invented  and  improved,  books  written  and  tranfmitted 
to  poiterity,  nations  conquered  and  civilized.  Now 
fince  the  proper  and  genuine  motives  to  thefe,  and  the 
like  great  actions,  would  only  influence  virtuous 
minds;  there  would  be  but  fmall  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  fome  common  principle  of  adion. 
working  equally  with  all  men.  And  fuch  a  principle 
is  ambition,  or  a  defire  of  fame,  by  which  great  en 
dowments  are  not  fuffered  to  lie  idle  and  ufelefs  to  the 
public,  and  many  vicious  men  are  over-reached  as  it 
were,  and  engaged  contrary  to  their  natural  inclina 
tions,  in  a  glorious  and  laudable  courfe  of  adion. 
For  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  men  of  the  greateit 
abilities  are  mod  fired  with  ambition  j  and  that  on  the 
3  contrary,. 
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contrary,  mean  and  narrow  minds  are  the  leaft  actuated 
by  it :  whether  it  be  that  a  man's  fenfe  of  his  own  in 
capacities  makes  him  defpair  of  coming  at  fame,  or 
that  he  has  not  enough  range  of  thought  to  look  out 
for  any  good  which  does  not  more  immediately  relate- 
to  his  intereft  or  convenience  ;  or  that  Providence,  in 
the  very  frame  of  his  foul,  would  not  fubjeft  him  te 
fuch  a  paffion  as  would  be  ufelefs  to  the  world,  and  a 
torment  to  himfelf. 

Were  not  this  defire  of  fame  very  ftrong,  the  diffi 
culty  of  obtaining  it,  and  the  danger  of  loiing  it  when 
obtained,  would  be  fuflicient  to  deter  a  man  from  fo 
vain  a  purfuit. 

How  few  are  there  who  are  furnifhed  with  abilities 
fufficient  to  recommend  their  actions  to  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  and  to  diftinguiih  themfelves  from  the 
reft  of  mankind  ?  Providence  for  the  moft  part  fets  us 
upon  a  level,  and  obferves  a  kind  of  proportion  in  its 
difpenfations  towards  us.  If  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one 
accomplimment,  it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  ano 
ther,  and  feems  careful  rather  of  preferving  every  perfoa 
from  being  mean  and  deficient  in  his  qualifications,  thaa 
of  making  any  fingle  one  eminent,  or  extraordinary. 

Among  thofe  who  are  the  moft  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  and  accomplifhed  by  their  own  induilry,  how 
few  are  there  whofe  virtues  are  not  obfcured  by  the  ig 
norance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  their  beholders  ?  Some 
men  cannot  difcern  between  a  noble  and  a  mean  aclion. 
Others  are  apt  to  attribute  them  to  fome  lalie  end  ot 
intention  ;  and  others  purpofely  mifreprefent,  or  put  a 
wrong  interpretation  on  them.  But  the  more  to  en 
force  this  confiderution,  we  may  obferve,  that  thofe  are 
generally  molt  unfuccefsful  in  their  purfuit  :ifcer  fame, 
who  are  molt  defirnus  of  obtaining  it.  Ii  is  Salluft's 
remark  upon  Cato,  that  the  lefs  he  coveted  glory,  the 
more  he  acquired  it  f . 

Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleafure  in  eroding  our  in 
clinations,  and  difappointing  us  in  whit  our  hearts  are 
moft  let  upon.  When  therefore  they  have  difcovered 
the  paliionate  defire  of  fame  in  the  ambitious  man,  (as 
wo  temper  of  mind  is  more  apt  to  ihew  icfeif)  they  be- 

•J-  SAL.  StL  Catil.  c.  49, 

come 
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come  fparing  and  referved  in  their  commendations, 
they  envy  him  the  fatisfaftion  of  an  applauie,  and  look 
on  their  praifes  rather  as  a  kindnefs  done  to  his  perfon, 
than  as  a  tribute  paid  to  his  merit.  Others  who  are 
free  from  this  natural  perverfenefs  of  temper,  grow 
wary  in  their  praifes  of  one,  who  fets  too  great  a  value 
on  them,  left  they  mould  raife  him  too  high  in  his  own 
imagination,  and  by  confequence  remove  him  to  a 
greater  diitance  from  themfelves. 

But  farther,  this  deiire  of  fame  naturally  betrays  the 
ambitious  man  into  fuch  indecencies  as  are  a  leffcning 
to  his  reputation.  He  is  ftill  afraid  left  any  of  his  ac 
tions  mould  be  thrown  away  in  private,  leit  his  defe:  ts 
fhould  be  concealed  from  the  notice  of  the  world,  or 
receive  any  disadvantage  from  the  reports  which  others 
make  of  them.  This  often  fets  him  on  empty  boafts 
and  oftentations  of  himfeif,  and  betrays  him  into  vain 
fantaftical  recitals  of  his  own  performances.  His  dif- 
courfe  generally  leans  one  way,  and  whatever  is  the 
fubjedl  of  it,  tends  obliquely  either  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  to  the  extolling  of  himfeif.  Vanity  is 
the  natural  weaknefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  which  ex- 
pofes  him  to  the  fecret  fcorn  and  derifion  of  thofe  he 
converfes  with,  and  ruins  the  character  he  is  fo  induf- 
trious  to  advance  by  it.  For  though  his  actions  are 
never  fo  glorious,  they  lofe  their  lulire  when  they,  are 
drawn  at  large,  and  fet  to  mow  by  his  own  hand ;  and 
as  the  world  is  more  apt  to  find  fault  than  to  commend, 
the  boaft  will  probably  be  cenfured,  when  the  great 
action  that  occaiioned  it,  is  forgotten. 

Befides,  this  very  defire  of  fame  is  looked  on  as  a 
jneannefs  and  imperfection  in  the  greateft  character.  A 
folid  and  fubftantial  greatnefs  of  foul,  looks  down, 
with  a  generous  neglect,  on  the  cenfures  and  applsufes 
of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  beyond  the  little 
noife  and  ftrife  of  tongues.  Accordingly  we  find  in 
ourfelves  a  fecret  awe  and  veneration  for  the  character  of 
one  who  moves  above  us,  in  a  regular  and  illuflrious 
courfe  of  virtue,  without  any  regard  to  our  gooa  or  ill 
opinions  of  him,  to  our  reproaches  or  commendations. 
As  on  the  contrary  it  is  ufual  for  us,  when  we  would 
take  off  from  the  fame  and  reputation  of  an  action,  to 
2,  afcribe 
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afcribe  it  to  vain-glory,  and  a  defire  of  fame  in  the  - 
ace  r.  Nor  is  this  common  judgment  and  opinion  of 
mankind  ill-founded  :  for  certainly  it  denotes  no  great 
bravery  of  mind,  to  be  worked  up  to  any  noble  action 
by  fo  felfifh  a  motive,  and  to  do  that  out  of  a  defire  of 
fame,  which  we  could  not  be  prompted  to  by  adifin- 
terefted  love  to  mankind,  or  by  a  generous  paflion  for 
the  glory  of  him  who  made  us. 

Thus  is  fame  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  all, 
and  particularly  by  thofe  who  thirft^fter  ivfince  moll 
men  have  fo  much  either  of  ill-nature,  or  of  warinefs, 
as  not  to  gratify  or  footh  the  vanity  of  the  ambitious 
man  ;  and  iince  this  very  thirll  after  fame  naturally 
betrays  him  into  fuch  indecencies  as  are  a  lefTening  to 
his  reputation,  and  is  itfelf  looked  upon  as  a  weaknefs 
in  the  greateft  characters. 

In  the  next  place,  fame  is  eafily  loft,  and  as  difficult 
to  be  preferved  as  it  was  at  firft  to  be  acquired.  But  this 
I  mail  make  the  fubjeft  of  a  following  paper.         C  ** 
**  By  ADDISON. 
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Fame  is  an  ill  you  may  with  eafe  obtain, 
A  fa'd  oppreflion,  to  be  borne  with  pain. 

THERE  are  many  paffions  and  tempers  of  mind 
which  naturally  dilpofe  us  to  deprefs  and  vilify 
the  merit  of  one  riling  in  the  eiteem  of  man 
kind.  All  thofe  who  made  their  entrance  into  ths 
world  with  the  fame  advantages,  and  were  once  looked 
on  as  his  equals,  are  apt  to  think  the  fame  of  his  merits 
a  reflection  on  their  own  indeferts  ;  and  will  therefore 
take  care  to  reproach  him  wirn  the  fcandal  of  fome 
paft  adion,  or  derogate  from  the  worth  of  the  prefent, 
that  they  may  (till  keep  him  on  the  fame  level  with 
theraielves.  The  like  kind  of  conlideration  often  ftirs 
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up  the  envy  of  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors,  who 
think  it  a  detraction  from  their  merit  to  fee  another  get 
ground  upon  them,  and  overtake  them  in  thepurfuitof 
glory;  and  will  therefore  endeavour  to  link  his  repu 
tation,  that  they  may  the  better  preferve  their  own. 
Thofewho  were  once  his  equals  envy  and  defame  him, 
becaufe  they  now  fee  him  their  fuperior;  and  thofe 
who  were  once  his  fuperiors,  becaufe  they  look  upon 
him  as  their  equal. 

But  farther,  a  man  whofe  extraordinary  reputation 
thus  lifts  him  up  to  the  notice  and  obfervation  of  man 
kind,  draws  a  multitude  of  eyes  upon  him,  that  will  nar 
rowly  infpect  every  part  of  him,  confider  him  nicely  ' 
in  all  views,  and  not  be  a  little  pleafed,  when  they 
have  taken  him  in  the  worft,  and  moil  difadvantageous 
light.  There  are  many  who  find  a  pleafure  in  contra 
dicting  the  common  reports  of  fame,  and  in  fpreading 
abroad  the  weaknefTes  of  an  exalted  character.  They 
publifti- their  ill-nntured  difcoveries  with  a  fecret  pride, 
and  applaud  themfelves  for  the  Singularity  of  their 
judgment,  which  has  fearched  deeper  than  others,  de 
tected  what  the  refl  of  the  world  have  overlooked,  and 
found  a  flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  mankind  ad 
mires.  Others  there  are  who  proclaim  the  errors  and 
infirmities  of  a  great  man  with  an  inward  fatisfaction 
and  complacency,  if  they  difcover  none  of  the  like  er 
rors  and  infirmities  in  themfelves  ;  for  while  they  are 
expofing  another's  weaknefles,  they  are  tacitly  aiming  at 
their  own  commendations,  who  are  not  fubject  to  the 
like  infirmities,  and  are  apt  to  be  tranfported  with  a  fe 
cret  kind  of  \anity,  to  fee  themfelves  fuperior  in  fome 
refpects,  to  one  of  a  fublime,  and  celebrated  reputation. 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  none  are  more  induf- 
trious  in  publishing  the  blcmiihes  of  an  extraordinary 
reputation,  than  fuch  as  lie  open  to  the  fame  cenfures 
in  their  own  characters,  as  either  hoping  to  excufe  their 
own  defects  by  the  authority  of  (6  high  an  example,., 
or  to  raife  an  imaginary  applatife  to  themfelves,  for  re- 
fembling  a  ptrfon  of  an  exalted  reputation,  though  in 
the  blameable  parts  of  his  character.  If  all  thefe  iecret* 
fprings  of  detraction  fail,  yet  very  often  a  vain  orien 
tation  of  wit,  fets  a  man  on,  attacking  an  •  eliablimed 
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name,  and  facrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and  laughter 
of  thofe  about  him.  A  fatire  or  a  libel  on  one  of  the 
common  itamp,  never  meets  with  that  reception  and 
approbation  among  its  readers,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a 
perfon  whofe  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence,  and 
gives  him  a  more  confpicuous  figure  among  men.  Whe 
ther  it  be,  that  we  think  it  mews  greater  art  to  expofe 
and  turn  to  ridicule,  a  man  whofe  character  feems  fo 
improper  a  fubject  for  it,  or  that  we  are  pleafed  by 
fome  implicit  kind  of  revenge,  to  fee  him  taken  down 
and  humbled  in  his  reputation,  and  in  fome  meafure 
reduced  to  our  own  rank,  who  had  fo  far  raifed  him- 
felf  above  us,  in  the  reports,  and  opinions  of  man 
kind. 

Thus  we  fee  how  many  dark  and  intricate  motives 
there  are  to  detraction  and  defamation,  and  how  many 
malicious  fpies  are  fearching  into  the  actions  of  a  great 
man,  who  is  not,  always,  the  belt  prepared  for  fo  nar 
row  an  inflection.  For  we  may  generally  obferve,  that 
our  admiration  of  a  famous  man  lefTens  upon  our  nearer 
acquaintance  with  him:  and  that  we  feldom  hear  the 
description  of  a  celebrated  perfon,  without  a  catalogue 
of  fome  notorious  weaknefTes  and  infirmities.  The  rea- 
fon  may  be,  becaufe  any  little  flip  is  more  confpicuous 
and  obfervable  in  his  conduct  than  in  another's,  as  it 
is  not  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  his  character,  or  be-, 
caufe  it  is  impoffible  for  a  man  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
attentive  to  the  more  important  part  of  his  life,  and  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  all  the  inconfiderable  circura- 
iiances  of  his  behaviour  and  converfation  ;  or  becaufe, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  the  fame  temper  of  mind 
which  inclines  us  to  a  defire  of  fame,  naturally  betrays 
us  into  fuch  flips  and  unwarineflcs,  as  are  not  incident 
to  men  of  a  contrary  difpofition. 

After  all  it  mult  be  confefTed,  that  a  noble  and  trium 
phant  merit  often  breaks  through,  and  diffipates  thefe 
little  fpots  and  fullies  in  its  reputation  ;  but  if  by  a 
miftaken  purfuit  after  fame,  or  through  human  infir 
mity,  any  falfe  ftep  be  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  fcheme  of  ambitious  defigns 
is  broken,  and  difappointed.  The  fmaller  ftains  and 
blemiflies  may  die  away  and  difappear,  amidlt  the 
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hrightnefs  that  furrounds  them  ;  but  a  blot  of  a  deeper 
nature  cafts  a  fhade  on  all  the  other  beauties,  and  dark 
ens  the  whole  character.  How  difficult  therefore  is  it 
to  preferve  a  great  name,  when  he  that  has  acquired 
it,  is  fo  obnoxious  to  fuch  little  weakneffes  and  infirmi 
ties  as  are  no  fmall  diminution  to  it  when  difcovered  ; 
efpecially,  when  they  are  fo  induilrioufly  proclaimed, 
and  aggravated  try  fuch  as  were  once  his  fuperiors,  or 
equals ;  by  fuch  as  would  fet  to  mow  their  judgment, 
or  their  wit,  and  by  fuch  as  are  guilty,  or  innocent,  of 
the  fame  flips  or  mifconducls  in  their  own  behaviour? 
;  But  were  there  none  of  thefe  difpofitiuns  in  others  to 
cenfure  a  famous  man,  nor  any  fuch  mifcarriages  ia 
himfelf,  yet  would  he  meet  with  no  fmall  trouble  in 
keeping  up  his  reputation,  in  all  its  height  and  fplendor. 
There  murt  be  always  a  noble  train  of  actions  to  pre 
ferve  his  fame  in  life  and  motion.  For  when  it  is  once 
at  a  ftand,  it  naturally  flags  and  languifhes.  Admi 
ration  is  a  very  fliort-lived  paflion,  that  immediately 
decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object,  unlefs  it 
be  ftill  fed  with  frefh  difcoveries,  and  kept  alive  by  a 
new  perpetual  fuccelfion  of  miracles  rifmg  up  to  its 
view.  And  even  the  greateft  actions  of  a  celebrated 
perfon,  labour  under  this  difadvantage,  that,  however 
furprifing  and  extraordinary  they  may  be,  they  are  no 
more  than,  what  are  expected  from  him  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  fall  any  thing  below  the  opinion  that 
is  conceived  of  him,  though  they  might  raife  the  repu 
tation  of  another,  they  are  a  diminution  to  his. 

One  would  think  there  mould  be  fomething  won 
derfully  pleafing  in  the  pofleflion  of  fame,  that,  not- 
withftanding  all  thefe  mortifying  confiderations,  caa 
engage  a  man  in  fo  defperate  a  purfuit  ;  and  yet  if  we 
confider  the  little  happinefs  that  attends  a  great  cha 
racter,  and  the  mul'itude  of  difquietudes  to  which  the 
defire  of  it  fubjects  un  ambitious  mind,  one  would  be 
ftill  the  more  furp,  ifed  to  fee  fo  many  reftlefs  candidates 
for  glory. 

Ambition  raifes  a  fecret  tumult  in  the  foul,  it  in 
flames  the  mind,  and  puts  it  into  a  violent  hurry  of 
thought.  ]t  is  fhll  reaching  after  an  empty  imaginary 
good,  that  has  not  ia  it  the  power  to  abate  or  fatisfy  it. 

Moft 
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Moll  other  things  we  long  for,  can  allay  the  cravings  of 
their  proper  fenfe,  and  for  a  while  fet  the  appetite  at 
rell :  but  fame  is  a  good  fo  wholly  foreign  to  our  na 
tures,  that  we  have  no  faculty  in  the  foul  adapted  to 
it,  nor  any  organ  in  the  body  to  relifh  it ;  an  object 
of  defire,  placed  out  of  the  poflibility  of  fruition.  It 
may  indeed  fill  the  mind  for  a  while,  with  a  giddy  kind 
of  pleafure,  but  it  is  fuch  a  pleafure  as  makes  a  man 
reftlefs  and  uneafy  under  it ;  and  which  does  not  fo 
much  fatisfy  the  prefent  thirft,  as  it  excites  frefh  de- 
fires,  and  fets  the  foul  on  new  enterprifes.  For  how 
few  ambitious  men  are  there,  who  have  got  as  much  fame 
as  they  defired,  and  whofe  thirft  after  it  has  not  been. 
as  eager  in  the  very  height  of  their  reputation,  as  it 
was  before  they  became  Known  and  eminent  among 
men  ?  There  is  not  any  circumftancein  Caefar's  charac 
ter  which  gives  me  a  greater  idea  of  him,  than  a  faying 
which  Cicero  tells  us  he  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  pri 
vate  converfation,  That  he  was  fatisfied  with  his  (hare 
of  life  and  fame.  Se  fatis  <vel  ad  naturam,  i/el  ad glo- 
riam  vixij/e.  Many  indeed  have  given  over  their  pur- 
fuits  after  fame,  but  that  has  proceeded  either  from 
the  difappointments  they  have  met  in  it,  or  from  their 
experience  of  the  little  pleafure  which  attends  it,  or 
from  the  better  informations  or  natural  coldnefs  of  old 
age ;  but  feldom  from  a  full  fatisfaclion  and  acquief- 
cence  in  their  prefent  enjoyments  of  it. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unfatijfying  in  itfelf,  but  the  defire 
of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  troubles  which 
thofe  are  free  from,  who  have/io  fuch  a  tender  regard  for 
it.  How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  caft  down  and 
difappointed,  if  he  receives  no  praifc;  where  he  ex^e€led 
it :  Nay,  how  often  is  he  mortified  with  the  very  praifes 
he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rife  fo  high  as  he  thinks  they 
ought,  which  they  feldom  do,  unlefs  increafed  by  flat 
tery,  fince  few  men  have  fo  good  an  opinion  of  us  as  we 
have  of  ourfelves?  But  if  the  ambitious  man  can  be  fo 
much  grieved  even  with  praife  itillf,  how  will  he  be 
able  to  bear  up  under  fcandal  and  defamation  ?  For  the 
fame  temper  of  mind  which  r.sakes  him  defire  fame, 
makes  him  hate  reproach.  If  he  can  be  tranfported 
with  the  extraordinary  praiies  of  men,  he  will  be  as 
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much  deje&ed  by  their  cenfures.  How  little  therefore 
is  the  happinefs  of  an  ambitious  man,  who  gives  every 
one  a  dominion  over  it,  who  thus  fubjecls  himfelf  to 
the  good  or  ill  fpeeches  of  others,  and  puts  it  in  the 
power  of  every  malicious  tongue  to  throw  him  into  a 
fit  of  melancholy,  and  deftroy  his  natural  rell  and  re- 
pofe  of  mind  ?  tefpecially  when  we  confider  that  the 
world  is  more  apt  to  cenfure  than  applaud,  and  him- 
felf  fuller  of  imperfections  than  virtues. 

We  may  further  obferve,  that  fuch  a  man  will  be 
more  grieved  for  the  lofs  of  fame,  than  he  could  have 
been  pleafed  with  the  enjoyment  of  it.  For  though 
the  prefence  of  this  imaginary  good  cannot  make  us 
.  happy,  the  abfence  of  it  may  make  us  miferable  :  be- 
caule  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  objedl  we  only  find  that 
fliare  of  pleafure  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  us,  but 
in  the  lofs  of  it  we  do  not  proportion  our  grief  to  the 
real  value  it  bears,  but  to  the  value  our  fancies  and 
imaginations  fet  upon  it. 

So  inconfiderable  is  the  fatisfaftion  that  fame  brings 
along  with  it,  and  fo  great  the  difquietudes  to  which 
it  makes  us  liable.  The  defire  of  it  ftirs  up  very  un- 
eafy  motions  in  the  mind,  and  is  rather  inflamed  than 
fatisfied  by  the  prefence  of  the  thing  defired,  The  en 
joyment  of  it  brings  but  very  little  pleafure,  though 
the  lofs  or  want  of  it  be  very  fenfible  and  afflicting ; 
and  even  this  little  happinefs  is  fo  very  precarious,  that 
it  wholly  depends  upon  the  will  of  others.  We  are  not 
only  tortured  by  the  reproaches  which  are  offered  us, 
but  are  difappointed  by  the  filence  of  men  when  it  is 
unexpected ;  and  humbled  even  by  their  praifes.  C' 

**  By  ADIUSON. 
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Incert.  ex  Stob. 

No  fl umber  feals  the  «ye  of  Providence, 
Prefent  to  ev'ry  adion  we  commence. 

TH  AT  I  might  not  lofe  myfelf  upon  a  fubjecl  of 
fo  great  extent  as  that  of  fame,  I  have  treated 
it  in  a  particular  order  and  method.  I  havefirfl 
cf  all  confidered  the  reafons  why  Providence  may  have 
implanted  in  our  mind  fuch  a  principle  of  aftion  *.  I 
have  in  the  next  place  (hewn  from  many  coniiderations, 
firll,  that  fame  is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and 
eafily  loft;  fecondly,  that  it  brings  the  ambitious  man 
very  little  happinefs,  but  fubjects  him  to  much  uneafi- 
nefs  and  diffatisfaftion  f .  I  mail  in  the  laft  place  mew, 
that  it  hinders  us  from  obtaining  an  end  which  we  have 
abilities  to  acquire,  and  which  is  accompanied  with 
fulnefs  of  fatisfaftion.  J  need  not  tell  my  reader,  that 
I  mean  by  this  end,  that  happinefs  which  is  referved  for 
us  in  another  world,  which  every  one  has  abilities  to 
procure,  and  which  will  bring  along  with  it,  "  fulnefs 
'*  of  joy  and  pleafures  for  evermore." 

How  the  purfuit  after  fame  may  hinder  us  in  the  at 
tainment  of  this  great  end,  I  fhall  leave  the  reader  to 
colleft  from  the  three  following  confiderations. 

Firft,  Becaufe  the  ftrong  defire  of  fame  breeds  feve- 
ral  vicious  habits  in  the  mind. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  many  of  thofe  aftions,  which  are 
apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive 
to  this  our  ultimate  happinefs. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  if  we  mould  allow  the  fame  aflions 
to  be  the  proper  inftruments,  both  of  acquiring  fame, 
and  of  procuring  this  happinefs,  they  would  neverthe- 
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lefs  fail  in  the  attainment  of  this  laft  end,  if  they  pro 
ceeded  from  a  defire  of  the  firlt. 

Thefe  three  proportions  are  felf-evident,  to  thofe 
who  are  verfed  in  fpeculations  of  morality.  For  which 
reafon  J  (hall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  but  proceed  to  a 
point  of  the  fame  nature,  which  may  open  to  us  a  more 
uncommon  field  of  fpeculation. 

From  what  has  been  already  obferved,  I  think  we 
may  make  a  natural  conclufion,  that  it  is  the  greateil 
folly  to  feek  the  praife  or  approbation  of  any  being,  be- 
fides  the  Supreme,  and  that  for  thefe  two  reafons;  be- 
caufe  no  other  being  can  make  a  right  judgment  of  us, 
and  eiteem  us  according  to  our  merits;  and  becaufe  we 
can  procure  no  confiderable  benefit  or  advantage,  from 
the  eiteem  and  approbation  of  any  other  being. 

In  the  firft  place,  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgment  of  us,  andefteem  us  according  to  our  merits. 
Created  beings  fee  nothing  but  our  outlide,  and  can 
therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our  exte 
rior  actions  and  behaviour;  but  how  unfit  thefe  are  to 
give  us  a  right  notion  of  each  other's  perfections,  may 
appear  from  feveral  confiderations.  There  are  many 
virtues,  which  in  their  own  nature  are  incapable  of  any 
outward  reprefentation:  many  filent  perfections  in  the 
foul  of  a  good  man,  which  are  great  orname-nts  to  hu 
man  nature,  but  notable  to  difcover  themfelves  to  the 
knowledge  of  others;  they  are  tranfacted  in  private, 
without  noife  or  fhow,  and  are  only  vifible  to  the  great 
fearcher  of  hearts.  What  actions  can  exprefs  the  intire 
purity  of  thought  which  refines  and  fanctifies  a  virtuous 
man  ?  That  fecret  reft  and  contentednefs  of  mind,  which 
gives  him  a  perfect  enjoyment  of  his  prefent  condition  ? 
That  inward  pleafure  and  complacency  which  he  feels 
in  doing  good?  That  delight  and  fatisfaction  which  he 
takes  in  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of  another?  Thefe 
and  the  like  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties,  of  a  foul, 
the  fecret  graces  which  cannot  be  difcovered  by  a  mor 
tal  eye,  but  make  the  foul  lovely  and  precious  in  his 
fight,  from  whom  no  fecrets  are  concealed.  Again, 
there  are  many  virtues  which  want  an  opportunity  of 
exerting  and  mowing  themfelves  in  actions.  Every  vir 
tue  requires  time  and  place,  a  proper  object  and  a  fit 
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conjuncture  of  circumftances,  for  the  due  exercife  of 
it.  A  itate  of  poverty  obfcures  all  the  virtues  of  libe 
rality  and  munificence.  The  patience  and  fortitude  of 
a  martyr  or  confeflbr  lie  concealed  in  the  flourishing 
times  of  Chriftianity.  Some  virtues  are  only  feen  in 
affliction,  and  fome  in  profperity;  fome  in  a  private, 
and  others  in  a  public  capacity.  But  the  great  Sove 
reign  of  the  world  beholds  every  perfection  in  its  ob- 
fcurity,  and  not  only  fees  what  we  do,  but  what  we 
would  do.  He  views  our  behaviour  in  every  concur 
rence  of  affairs,  and  fees  us  engaged  in  all  the  poffibi- 
lities  of  aftion.  He  difcovers  the  martyr  and  confef- 
for  without  the  trial  of  flames  and  tortures,  and  will 
hereafter  intitle  many  to  the  reward  of  actions,  which, 
they  had  never  the  opportunity  of  performing.  Ano 
ther  reafon  why  men  cannot  form  a  right  j  udgment  of 
Us  is,  becaufe  the  fame  a&ions  may  be  aimed  at  differ 
ent  ends,  and  arife  from  quite  contrary  principles. 
Actions  are  of  fo  mixt  a  nature,  and  fo  full  of  circum 
ftances,  that  as  men  pry  into  them  more  or  lefs, or  obferve 
fome  parts  more  than  others,  they  take  different  hints, 
and  put  contrary  interpretations  on  them ;  fo  that  the 
fame  actions  may  reprefent  a  man  as  hypocritical  and 
defigning  to  one,  which  make  him  appear  a  faint  or 
hero  to  another.  He  therefore  who  looks  upon  the 
foul  through  its  outward  aclions,  often  fees  it  through 
a  deceitful  medium,  which  is  apt  to  difcolour  and  per 
vert  the  objeft  :  fo  that  on  this  account  alfo,  HE  is  the 
only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections,  who  does  not 
guefs  at  the  iincerity  of  our  intentions  from  the  good- 
nefs  of  our  actions,  but  weighs  the  goodnefs  of  our 
actions  by  the  fmcerity  of  our  intentions. 

But  further;  it  is  impoffible  for  outward  actions  to 
reprefent  the  perfections  of  the  foul,  becaufe  they  can 
never  mew  the  ftrength  of  thofe  principles  from  whence 
they  proceed.  They  are  not  adequate  expreffions  of 
our  virtues,  and  can  only  {hew  us  what  habits  are  in 
the  foul,  without  difcovering  the  degree  and  perfec 
tion  of  fuch  habits.  They  are  at  bell  but  weak  refem- 
blances  of  our  intentions,  faint  and  imperfect  copies, 
that  may  acquaint  us  with  the  general  defign,  but  can 
never  exprefs  the  beauty  and  life  of  the  original.  But 

VOL.  IV.  C  the 
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the  great  judge  of  all  the  earth  knows  every  different 
ftate  and  degree  of  human  improvement,  from  thofe 
weak  llirrings  and  tendencies  of  the  will  which  have 
rot  yet  formed  themfelves  into  regular  purpofes  and 
defigns,  to  the  laft  intire  finifhing  and  confummation 
of  a  good  habit.  He  beholds  the  firft  imperfect  rudi 
ments  of  a  virtue  in  the  foul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye 
over  it  in  all  its  progrefs,  until  it  has  received  every 
grace  -it  is  capable  of,  and  appears  in  its  fuli  beauty 
and  perfection.  Thus  we  fee,  that  none  but  the  Su 
preme  Being  can  efteem  us  according  to  our  proper  me 
rits,  fmce  all  others  muft  judge  of  us  from  our  out 
ward  actions  ;  which  can  never  give  them  a  jult  efti- 
mate  of  us,  fmce  there  are  many  perfections  of  a  man 
which  are  not  capable  of  appearing  in  actions;  many 
which,  allowing  no  natural  incapacity x  of  mewing 
themfelves,  want  an  opportunity  of  doing  it;  or  ihould 
they  all  meet  with  an  opportunity  of  appearing  by  ac 
tions,  yet  thofe  actions  may  be  mifinterpreted,  and  ap 
plied  to  wrong  principles;  or  though  they  plainly  dif- 
covered  the  principles  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
they  could  never  fhew  the  degree,  itrength,  and  per- 
fedion  of  thofe  principles. 

And  as  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  judge 
of  our  perfections,  fo  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of 
them.  This  is  a  confideration  that  comes  home  to  our 
intereft,  as  the  other  adapts  itfelf  to  our  ambtion.  And 
what  could  the  moft  afpiring,  or  the  moft  felfifli  man 
defire  more,  were  he  to  furm  the  notion  of  a  Being  to 
whom  he  would  recommend  himfelf,  than  fuch  a  know 
ledge  as  can  difcover  the  leaft  appearance  of  perfection 
in  him,  and  fuch  a  goodnefs  as  will  proportion  a  re 
ward  to  it. 

Let  the  ambitious  man  therefore  turn  all  his  defire-of 
fame  this  way;  and  that  he  may  propofe  to  himielf  a 
fame  worthy  of  his  ambition,  let  him  confider,  that  if 
he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  beft  advantage,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world, 
the  great  Judge  of  mankind,  who  fees  every  degree  of 
perfection  in  others,  and  pofTeiTes  all  pofnbie  perfec 
tion  in  himfelf,  (hall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men 
and  angels,  and  pronounce  to  him  in  the  pre fence  of 

the 
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the  whole  creation  that  beft  and  mofl  fignificant  of  ap- 
plaufes,  Well  done,  thcu  good  and  faithful  fervant,  enter 
tbou  into  thy  Maker's  Joy.  C  ** 

**  By  ADDISON,  written  probably  at  Chelfea> 


N°  258     Wednefday,  December  26,  1711. 

Divide  £ff  impera. 
Divide  and  rule. 

PLeafure  and  recreation  of  one  kind  or  other  are 
abfolutely  necefiary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bo 
dies  from  too  conllant  attention  and  labour: 
where  therefore  public  diverfions  are  tolerated,  it  be 
hoves  perfons  of  diftincliori,  with  their  power  and  ex 
ample,  to  profide  over  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
check  any  thing  that  tends  to  the  corruption  of  man 
ners,  or  which  is  too  mean  or  trivial  for  the  entertain 
ment  of  reasonable  creatures.  As  to  the  diverfions  of 
this  kind  in  this  town,  we  owe  them  to  the  ar'.s  of  poet 
ry  and  mufick.  My  own  private  opinion,  with  relation 
to  fuch  recreations,  I  have  heretofore  given  with  all  the 
franknefs  imaginable;  what  concerns  thofe  arts  at  pre- 
fent  the  reader  (hall  have  from  my  correfpondents. 
The  fir  ft  of  the  leitVrs  with  which  I  acquit  myfelf  for 
this  day,  is  written  by  one  who  propofes  to  improve 
our  entertainiTtents  of  dramatic  pjetry,  and  the  other 
comes  from  three  perfons,  who,  as  foon  as  named,  will 
be  thought  capable  of  advancing  the  prefent  Itate  of 
mufic. 

'   Mr,  SPECTATOR, 

I"  Am    coniidcrably  obliged   to  you  for  your  fpeedy 

'  '    L   publication  of  my  latt  in  yours  of  the  iSthinilant, 

'  and  am  in  no  fin;  11  hopes  of  being  fettled  in  th,e  poll 

'   of  Comptroller  of  the  cries.  Of  all  ;  he  oSjeclions  I  have 

'  hearkened  afier  in  public  coffee  houfe^,  there  is  but 

-*  one  that  fee iiis  to' carry  any  weight  with  it,  viz.  That 

*  fuch  a  poll  would  come  too  near  the  nature  of  a  mo- 

<  nopoly.    -Now,  Sir,  brcaufe  1  would  have  all  forts  of 

C  a  '  *  people 
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'  people  made  eafy,    and  being  willing  to  have  more 
'  firings  than  one  in  my  bow ;    in  cafe  that  of  Comp- 

*  troller  Ihould  fail   me,    I  have  fince  formed  another 
•*  projedl,   which  being  grounded  on   the  dividing  of 

*  a  prefent  monopoly,  I  hope  will  give  the  public  an 
'  equivalent  to  their  full  content.     You  know,  Sir,  it 

*  is  allowed,  that  the  bufinefsof  theftage  is,  as  the  La- 
4  tin  has  it,  Jueunda  &  idonca  dicer e  witte.     Now  there 
'  being  but  one  dramatic  theatre  licenfed  far  the  de- 

*  light   and  profit  of  this  extenfive  metropolis,  I  do 

*  humbly  propofe,  for  the  convenience  of  fuch  of  its 
«  inhabitants  as  are  too  dilfant  from  Covent-Garden, 
«  that  another  Theatre  of  Eafe  may  be  erected  in  fome 

*  fpacious  part  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  direction  there- 
'  of  may  be  made  a  franchife  in  fee  to  me,  and  my 

*  heirs  forever.     And  that  the  town  may  have  no  jea- 

*  loufy  of  my  ever  coming  to  an  union  with  the  fet  of 

*  aftors  now  in  being,  I  do  further  propofe  to  confti- 

*  tute  for  my  deputy  my  near  kinfman  and  adventurer, 

*  Kit  Crotchet  *,  whofe  long  experience  and  improve- 

*  ments  in  thofe  affairs  need  no  recommendation.     It 

*  was  obvious  to  every  fpe&ator,  what  a  quite  different 
'  foot  the  ilage  was  upon  during  his  government;  and 
'  had  he   not  been   bolted  out  of  his  trap-doors,  his 

*  garrilbn  might  have  held  out  for  ever,  he  having  by 

*  long  pains  and  perfeverance  arrived  at  the  art  of 

*  making  his  army  fight  without  pay  or  provifions.     I 

*  mult  confefs  it  with  a  melancholy  amazement,   I  fee 

*  fo  wonderful  a  genius  laid  afide,   and  the  late  flaves 

*  of  the  ftage   now  become  its  matters,  dunces  that 

*  will  be  fure  to  fupprefs  all  theatrical  entertainments 

*  and  activities  that  they  are  not  able  themfelves  to 

*  mine  in ! 

•  Every  man  that  goes  to  a  play  is  not  obliged  to 
'  have  either  wit  or  underftanding ;  and  I  infift  up«n  it, 
'  that  all  who  go  there  mould  fee  fomething  which  may 
'  improve  them  in  a  way  of  which  they  are  capable. 

*  In  fhort,  Sir,  I  would  have  fomething  done  as  well  as 

*  /aid  on  the  ftage.     A  man  may  have  an  aftive  body, 

*  Chriftopher  Rich.  See  New  TAT.  Vol.  III.  N°  99.  p.  243 
and  Note.  See  alfo  «  Life  of  C.  Cibber."  Vol.  I.  p.  306  and  fey. 
cr.  8vo.  1756. 

*  though 
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though  he  has  not  a  quick  conception  ;  for  the  imi 
tation  therefore  of  fuch  as  are,  as  I  may  fo  fpeak, 
corporeal  wits,  or  nimble  fellows,  I  would  fain  alk 
any  of  the  prefent  mifmanagers,  why  mould  not  rope- 
dancers,  vaulters,  tumblers,  ladder-walkers,  andpof- 
ture-makers  appear  again  on  our  ftage?  After  fuch 
a  reprefentation,  a  five-bar  gate  would  be  leaped  with 
a  better  grace  next  time  any  of  the  audience  went  a 
hunting.  Sir,  thefe  things  cry  aloud  for  reformation, 
and  fall  properly  under  the  province  of  SPECTATOR. 
General ;  but  how  indeed  mould  it  be  otherwife, 
while  fellows  (that  for  twenty  years  together  were 
never  paid  but  as  their  mafter  was  in  the  humour) 
now  prefume  to  pay  others  more  than  ever  they  had 
in  their  lives;  and  in  contempt  of  the  practice  of  per- 
fons  of  condition,  have  the  infolence  to  owe  no  tradef- 
man  a  farthing  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Sir,  all  I 
propofe  is  the  public  good;  for  ne  one  can  imagine  I 
mail  ever  get  a  private  milling  by  it:  therefore  I 
hope  you  will  recommend  this  matter  in  one  of  your 
this  week's  papers,  and  defire  when  my  houfe  opens 
you  will  accept  the  liberty  of  it  for  the  trouble  you 
have  received  from, 

SIR, 

P.  S.  I  have  aflurances          Your  humble  fervant, 
c  that  the  trunk- maker 

•  will  declare  for  us  f.  Ralph  Crotchet.r 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WE  whofe  names  are  fubfcribed,  think  you  the 
propereft  perfon  to  fignify  what  we  have  to 
offer  the  town  in  behalf  of  ourfelves,  and  the  arr 
which  we  profefs,  Mufic.  We  conceive  hopes  of  your 
favour  from  the  fpeculations  on  the  miitakes  which  the' 
town  run  into  with  regard  to  their  pleafure  of  this 
kind.;  and  believing  your  method  of  judging  is,  that 
you  conlider  mufic  only  valuable,  as  it  is  agreeable  to, 
and  heightens  the  purpofe  of  poetry,  we  confent  that 
that  is  not  only  the  true  way  of  relifhing  that  pleafure, 
but  alfo  that  without  it  a  com pofure  of  mufic  is  the 
fame  thing  as  a  poem,  where  all  the-rules  of  poetical 
f  Query.  C  3  *  numbers 
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'  numbers  are  cbferved,  though  the  words  have  no  fenfe 
'  or  meaning;  to  fay  it  fhorter,  mere  mufical  founds 
'  in  our  art  are  no  other  than  nonfenfe  verfes  are  in 
'  poetry.  Mufic  therefore  is  to  aggravate  what  is  in- 
'  tended  by  poetry ;  it  mult  always  have  fome  pafiion 
'  or  fentiment  to  exprefs,  or  elfe  violins,  voices,  or  any 

*  other  organs  of  found,  afford  an  entertainment  very 

*  little  above  the  rattles  of  children.     It  was  from  this 

*  opinion  of  the  matter,  that  when  Mr.  Clayton  had 

*  finifhed  his  Itudiesin  Italy,  and  brought  over  the  opera 
'  of  Arnnoe,  that  Mr.  Haym  and  Mr.  Dieupart,  who 

*  had  the  honour  to  be  well  known  and  received  among 
'  the   nobility  and  gentry,  were  zealoufly  inclined  to 
'  afiift,  by  their  felicitations,  in  introducing  fo  elegant 

*  an  entertainment  as   the  Italian  mufic  grafted  upon 

*  Englifh  poetry.     For  this  end  Mr.  Dieupart  and  Mr. 
4  Haym,  according  to  their  feveral  opportunities,  pro- 
«  moted  the  introduction  of  Arfinoe,  and  did  it  to  the 

*  befl  advantage  fo  great  a  novelty  would  allow.     It  is 
'  not  proper  to  trouble  you  with  particulars  of  the  juft 
'  complaints  we  all  of  us  have  to  make;  but  fo  it  is, 

*  that  without  regard  to  our  obliging  pains,  we  are  all 
'  equally  fet  afide  in  the  prefent  opera.     Our  appli- 

*  cation  therefore  to  you  is  only  to  infert  this  letter  in 

*  your  Papers,  that  the  town  may  know  we  have  all 
«  three  joined    together    to   make  entertainments   of 

*  mufic  for  the  future  at  Mr,  Clayton's  houfe  in  York- 

*  buildings.     What  we  promife  ourfelves,  isa  to  make 

*  a  fubfcription  of  two  guineas,   for  eight  times ;  and 
'  that  the  entertainment,  with  the  names  of  the  authors 

*  of  the  poetry,    may  be  printed,    to    be  fold  in   the 

*  houfe,  with  an  account  of  the  ieveral  authors  of  the 
•*'  vocal    as  well    as    the  inftrumental  mufic  for   each 
:*  night;  the  money  to  be  paid   at  the  receipt  of  the 

*  tickets,  at   Mr.  Charles  Lillie's.     It  will,   we  hope, 

*  Sir;  be  eafily  allowed,  that  we  are  capable  of  unaer- 

*  taking  to  exhibit,  by  our  j  nnt  force  and  different  qua- 
'  lificatixms,  all  that  can  be  done  in  mufic :  but  left  you 

*  mould  think  fo  dry  a  thing  as  an  account  of  our  pro- 

*  pofal  fhould  be  a  matter  unworthy  your  Paper,  which 

*  generally  contains  fomething  of  public  ufe;  give  us 
'  leave  to  fay,  that  favouring  our  de'fign  is  no  leis  than 

'  reviving 
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'  reviving  an  art,  which  runs  to  ruin  by  the  utmoft 
'  barbariTm  under  an  affectation  of  knowledge.  We 
'  aim  at  eftablifhing  fome  fettled  notion  of  what  is 
'  mufic,  at  recovering  from  neglect  and  want  very 
'  many  families  who  depend  upon  it,  at  making  alf 
'  foreigners  who  pretend  to  fucceed  in  England  to 
'  learn  the  language  of  it  as  we  ouifelves  have  done, 

*  and   not   to  be  fo  infolent    as   to   expecl  a  whole  na- 
'  tion,  a  refined   and  learned  nation,  fhould  fubmit  to 

*  learn  theirs.     In  a  word,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  with  all 
'  deference  and  humility,  we  hope  to  behave  ourfelves 
'  in  this  undertaking  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  Eng- 
'  lifh  men  who  have  any  {kill  in  mufic  may  be  further- 
'  ed    in  it  for    their   profit  or  diverfion  by  what  new 

*  things  we  mall  produce;  never  pretending  to  furpafs 

*  others,  or  averting  that  any  thing  which  is  a  fcience, 

*  is  not  attainable  by  all  men  of  all  nations  who  have 
'  proper  genius  for  it.    We  fay,  Sir,  what  we  hope  for, 

*  it  is  not  expected  will  arrive  to  us  by  contemning 
«  others,   but   through  the   utmoft   diligence   recom- 
'  mending  ourfelves.         We  are,  Sir, 


your  moft  humble  fervants, 


Thomas  Clayton. 
Nicolino  Haym. 
T**  Charles  Dieupart  V 

*  See  Nf-w  SPXCT.  Vol.  I.  N°  5.  Note;  and  N°  27?.  Let.  3, 
and  Noie.  See  alfo  Sir  JOHN  HAWKINS'S  "  Hift.  of  Mufic," 
Vol.  V.  B.  II.  chap.  5.  p.  147,  &c.  The  great  fuccefs  of  the 
Opera  of  Rinaldo,  which  Handel  is  faid  to  have  compofed  in  a  fort 
night,  eftabliftied  his  character,  which  was  in  fome  meafure  injuri 
ous  to  the  three  muficians  here  mentioned,  who  had  been  employed 
before  to  furnifh  operas,  by  collections  from  various  Italian  matters. 
STJEELE  was  concerned  with  ihem  in  their  mufical  bufinefs  at  York 
Buildings,  by  which  he  did  not  better  his  circumftances.  See 
Hur.HEj-'s  "  Poems,"  Vol.  I.  Preface,  p.  xvii.  and  Vol.  II.  p.  71. 
See  alfo  HUGHES'S  Correfpondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  50.  and  feq. 

**  STEF.LE  probably  adopted  this  fignature  here,  to  denote  that 
he  was  only  the  'Tranfcriber,  or  it  may  be  that  in  -his  abfence,  it  was 
raade  up  from  the  letter  box,  by  Mr.  T.  Tickeil. 


C  4  Thurfdajr, 
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Quod  decet  boneftiim  eft,  &  quod  boneftum  eft  decet.  Tull. 

What  is  becoming  is  honourable,  and  what  is  honour 
able  is  becoming. 

THERE  are  fome  things  which  cannot  come  un 
der  certain,  rules,  but  which  one  would  think 
could  not  need  them.  Of  this  kind  are  outward 
civilities  and  falutations.  Thefe  one  would  imagine 
might  be  regulated  by  every  man's  common  fenfe,  with 
out  the  help  of  an  inftrmftor;  but  that  which  we  call 
common  fenfe  fuffers  under  that  word ;  for  it  fometimes 
implies  no  more  than  that  faculty  which  is  commdn  to 
all  men,  but  fometimes  fignifies  right  reafon,  and  what 
all  men  mould  confent  to.  In  this  latter  acceptation  of 
the  phrafe,  it  is  no  great  wonder  people  err  fo  much 
againft  it,  iince  it  is  not  every  one  who  is  pofleffed  of 
it,  and  there  are  fewer,  who,  againft  common  rules  an4 
falhions,  dare  obey  its  dictates.  As  to  falutations, 
which  ]  was  about  to  talk  of,  I  obferve,  as  I  itroll  about 
town,  there  are  great  enormities  committed  with  re 
gard  to  this  particular.  You  mail  fometimes  fee  a  man 
begin  the  offer  of  a  falutation,  and  obferve  a  forbidding 
air,  or  efcaping  eye,  in  the  perfun  he  is  going  to  falute, 
and  flop  fhort  in  the  pole  of  his  neck.  This  in  the 
perfon  who  believed  he  could  do  it  with  a  good  grace, 
and  was  refufed  the  opportunity,  is  juftly  jefented  with 
acoldnefs  the  whole  enfuingfeafon.  Your  great  brau- 
ties,  people  in  much  favour,  or  by  any  means  or  for  any 
purpofe  overflattered,  are  apt  to  pradlife  this,  which  one 
may  call  the  preventing  afpeft,  and  throw  their  atten 
tion  another  way,  lelt  they  mould  confer  a  bow  or  curtfy 
upon  a  perfon  who  might  not  appear  to  deferve  that  dig 
nity.  Others  you  mail  find  fo  obfequious,  and  fo  very 
courteous,  as  there  is  no  efcaping  their  favours  of  this 
kind.  Of  this  fort  may  be  a  man  who  is  in  the  fifth  or 

fix.th 
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iixth  degree  of  favour  with  aminifter;  this  good  creature 
is  refolved  to  fhe\v  the  world,  that  great  honours  cannot 
at  all  change  his  manners ;  he  is  the  fame  civil  perfon 
he  ever  was ;  he  will  venture  his  neck  to  bow  out  of  a 
coach  in  full  fpeed,  at  once,  to  mew  he  is  full  of  bufi- 
nefs,  and  yet  is  not  fo  taken  up  as  to  forget  his  old 
friend.  With  a  man  who  is  not  fo  well .  formed  for 
courtmip  and  elegant  behaviour,  fuch  a  gentleman 
35  this  feldom  finds  his  account  in  the  return  of  his 
compliments;  but  he  will  ihll  go  on,  for  he  is  in  his 
own  way,  and  muft  not  omit;  let  the  neglect  fall  on 
your  fide,  or  where  it  will,  his  bufinefs  is  ftill  to 
be  well-bred  to  the  end.  I  think  I  have  read,  in  one  of 
our  Engliih  comedies,  a  defcription  of  a  fellow  that 
affected  knowing  every  body,  and  for  want  of  judgment 
in  time  and  place,  would  bow  and  fmile  in  the  face  of 
a  judge  fitting  in  the  court,  would  fit  in  an  oppoiite 
gallery  and  fmile  in  the  minifter's  face  as  he  came 
up  into  the  pulpit,  and  nod  as  if  he  alluded  to  feme 
familiarities  between  them  in  another  place.  But  now 
I  happen  to  fpeak  of  fulutation  at  church,  I  muft  take- 
notice  that  feveral  of  my  correfpondents  have  impor 
tuned  me  to  confider  that  fubjecl:,  and  fettle  the  point< 
of  decorum  in  that  particular. 

1  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  beft  courtier-in  the  worlda 
but  I  have  often  on  public  occafions  thought  it  a  very 
great  abfurdity  in  the  company  (during  the  royal  pre- 
fence)  to  exchange  falutations  from  ail  parts  of  the 
room,  when  certainly  common  fenfe  mould  fuggeft,  that 
all  regards  at  that  time  (hould  be  engaged,  and  cannot 
be  diverted  to  any  other  object,  without  djfrefpect  to  the 
Sovereign.  But  as  to  the  complaint  of  my  correfpon 
dents,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  offence  fome  of 
them  take  at  the  cuftom  of  fa  luting  in  places  of  worfhip*. 
I  have  a  very  angry  letter  from  a  lady,  who  telJs  me-of- 
one  of  her  acquaintance,  who,  out  of  mere  pride  and  a 
pretence  to  be  rude,  takes  upon  her  to  return  no  civili 
ties  done  to  her  in  time  of  divine  fervice,  and  is  the 
mofl  religious  woman,  for  no  other  reafon  but  to  appear;- 
a  woman  of  the  belt  quality  in  the  church.  This  aofurd 
cultom  had  better  be  abolished  than  retained;  if  it  were 
but  to  prevent  evils  of  no  higher  a  nature  than  .this  is  - 
C  5  bus.- 
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but  I  am  informed  of  objections  much  more  confider- 
able.  A  diffenter  of  rank  and  diitinclion  was  lately 
prevailed  upon  by  a  friend  of  his  to  come  to  one  of  the 
greateil  congregations  of  the  church  of  England  about 
town.  After  the  fervice  was  over,  he  declared  he  was 
very  well  fatisfied  with  the  little  ceremony  which  was 
ufed  towards  God  Almighty;  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
feared  he  mould  not  be  able  to  go  through  thofe 
required  towards  one  another :  as  to  this  point  he  was 
in  a  ftate  of  defpair,  and  feared  he  was  not  well-bred 
enough  to  be  a  convert.  There  have  been  many  fcan- 
dals  of  this  kind  given  to  our  proteftant  diiTenters  from 
the  outward  pomp  and  refpeft  we  take  to  ourfelves  in 
our  religious  alTemblies.  A  quaker  who  came  one  day 
into  a  church,  fixed  his  eye  upon  an  old  lady  with  a 
carpet  larger  than  that  from  the  pulpit  before  her,  ex- 
peeling  when  me  would  hold  forth.  An  anabaptiit  who 
defigns  to  come  over  bimfelf,  and  all  his  family,  within 
few  months,  is  fenfible  they  want  breeding  enough  for 
our  congregations,  and  has  fent  his  two  eldeft  daughters 
to  learn  to  dance,  that  they  may  not  mifbehave  them- 
felves  at  church.  It  is  worth  confidering  whether,  in 
regard  to  aukward  people  with  fcrupulous  confciences, 
a  good  chriftian  of  the  befl  air  in  the  world  ought  not 
rather  to  deny  herfelf  the  opportunity  of  mewing  £b 
many  graces,  than  keep  a  balhful  profelyte  without  the 
pale  of  the  church*. 

T  **. 

'  *  See  SPECT.  Vol.  VI.  N°  460.  Let. 

**  By  STEELE.  This  is  one  of  feveral  Papers,  where  the  fig- 
nature  T  which  is  annexed  to  it  in  the  orig.  Ed.  in  folio,  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  fignify  that  it  was  merely  or  little  more  than  transcribed. 
The  Annotator  has  not  hitherto  found  fufficient  authority  to  afcribe 
it,  as  the  Papers  with  this  fignature  have  fometimes  been  afcribed,. 
to  Mr.  Tho.  Tickell.  It  has  the  fame  fignature  of  T  in  the  editions 
of  1712  in  8vOj  and.  in,  izmo,  which  laft  is  the  molt  correct. 


Friday,. 
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Singula  de  nolis  anni  prtedantur  et/ntes. 

Hor.  2  Ep.  ii.  55. 

Years  following  years  (leal  fomething  ev'ry  day, 
At  laft  they  fteal  us  from  ourfelves  away.          POPE. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  now  in  the  fixty-fifth  year  of  my  age,  and 
having  been  the  greater  part  of  my  days  a  man  of 
pleafure,  the  decay  of  my  faculties  is  a  ftagna- 
tion  of  my  life.  But  how  is  it,  Sir,  that  my  appe 
tites  are  increafed  upon  me  with  the  iofs  of  power  to 
gratify  them  ?  I  write  this,  like  a  criminal,  to  warn 
people  to  enter  upon  what  reformation  they  pleafe  to 
make  in  themfelves  in  their  youth,  and  not  expert 
they  mail  be  capable  of  it  from  a  fond  opinion  foine 
have  often  in  their  mouths,  that  if  we  do  not  leave 
our  defires,  they  will  leave  us.  It  is  far  otherwife  ;  I 
am  now  as  vain  in  my  drefs,  and  as  flippant  if  I  fee  a. 
pretty  woman,  as  when  in  my  youth  1  itood  upon  a 
bench  in  the  pit  to  furvey  the  whole  circle  of  beau 
ties.  The  folly  is  fo  extravagant  with  me,  and  I 
went. on  with  fo  little  check  of  my  defires,  or  refig- 
nation  of  them,  that  I  can  allure  you,  J  very  often, 
merely  to  entertain  my  own  thoughts,  fit  with  my 
fpe&acles  on,  writing  love-letters  to  the  beauties  that 
have  been  long  fmce  in  their  graves.  This  is  to 
warm  my  heart  with  the  faint  memory  of  delights 
which  were  once  agreeable  to  me  ;  but  how  much 
happier  would  my  life  have  been  now,  if  I  could 
have  looked  back  on  any  worthy  aclion  done  for  my 
country?  If  I  had  laid  out  that  which  \profufed\m 
luxury  and  wantonnefs,  in  adta  of  generofuy  or  cha 
rity  ?  I  have  lived  a  batchelor  to  this  day  ;. 'afnd  in- 
itead  of  a  numerous  offspring,  with  which,  in  the 
regular  ways  of  life,  1  might  poiTibly  have  delighted 
C  6  «•  mj-felf, 
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*  myfelf,  I  have  only  to  amufe  myfelf  with  the  repe- 

*  tition  of  old  ftories  and  intrigues  which  no  one  will 

*  believe  I  ever  was  concerned  in.     I  do  not  know 
'  whether  you  have  ever  treated  of  it  or  not ;  but  you 

*  cannot  fall  on  a  better  fubjecl,  than  that  of  the  arc 

*  of  growing  old.     In  fuch  aledlure  you  muft  propofe, 

*  that  no  one  fet  his  heart  upon  what  is  transient ;  the 

*  beauty  grows  wrinkled  while  we  are  yet  gazing  at 
"  her.     The  witty  man  finks  into  an  humourilt  imper- 

*  ceptibly,  for  want  of  reflecting  that  all  things  around 
'  him  are  in  a  flux,  and  continually  changing:  thus 

-"*  he  is  in  the  fpace  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  furrounded 

*  by  a  new  fet  of  people,  whofe  manners  are  as  natu- 

*  ral  to  them  as  his  delights,  method  of  thinking,  and 
'  mode  of  living,  were  formerly  to  him  and  his  friends. 

*  But  the  mifchief  is,  he  looks  upon  the  fame  kind  of 
4  errors  which  he  himfelf  was  guilty  of  with  an  eye  of 
•*  fcorn,  and  with  that  fort  of  ill-will   which  men  en- 

*  tertain    againft   each   other   for   different   opinions. 
4   Thus  a  crazy  conftitution,  and   an  uneafy  mind  is 

*  fretted  with  vexatious  paffions  for  young  men's  doing 

*  fooliihly,  what  it  is  folly  to  do  at  all.     Dear  Sir,  this 

*  is  my   prefent  Hate  of  mind ;  I  hate  thofe  I  fhould 

*  laugh  at,  and  envy  thofe  I  contemn.     The   time  of 
'  youth    and   vigorous    manhood,    pafled  the  way  in 

*  which  I  have  difpofed  of  it,  is  attended  with  thefe 

*  confequences  ;  but  to  thofe  who  live  and  pafs  away 

*  life  as  they  ought,  all  parts  of  it  are  equally  plea- 
"  font;  only  the  memory  of  good  and  worthy  actions, 
'  is  a  feaft  which  mud  give  a  quicker  relifh  to  the  foul, 

*  than  ever  it  could  poffibly  tafte  in  the  higheft  enjoy- 

*  ments  or  jollities  of  youth.     As  for  me,  if  1  fit  down1 

*  in  my  great  chair  and  begin  to  ponder,  the  vagaries 
'  of  a  child  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  circum- 

*  fiances  which  are  heaped  up  in  my  memory  ;  fine 
'  gowns,  country  dances,  ends  of  tunes,  interrupted 

*  converfations,  and  midnight  quarrels,  are  what  muft 

*  neceflarily  compofe  my  foliloquy.     I  beg  of  you  to 
4  print  this,    that  fome  ladies  of  my  acquaintance, 
**  and   my    years,    may  be  perfuaded  to   wear  warm 
4  night-caps  this  cold  feafoa  :  and  that  my  old  friend 
'  Jack  Tawdry  may  buy  hi*  a  cane,  and  not  creep 

'  witk 
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with  the  air  of  a  ftrut.  I  muft  add  to  all  this,  that 
if  it  were  not  for  one  pleafure,  which  I  thought  a 
very  mean  one  until  of  very  late  years,  I  mould 
have  no  one  great  fatisfaftion  left ;  but  if  I  live  to 
the  loth  of  March,  1714,  and  all  my  fecurities  are 
good,  I  fhall  be  worth  fifty  thoufand  pound. 

'  I  am,  Sir, 

«  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  Jack  Afterday.' 
*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  will  infinitely  oblige  a  diftrefTed  lover,  jf 
you  will  infert  in  your  very  next  paper,  the 
following  letter  to  my  miflrefs.  You  mult  know,  I 
am  not  a  perfon  apt  to  defpair,  but  fhe  has  got  an 
odd  humour  of  flopping  fhort  unaccountably,  and,  as 
fhe  herfelf  told  a  confident  of  hers,  fhe  has  cold  fits. 
Thefe  fits  fhall  laft  her  a  month  or  fix  weeks  together  ; 
and  as  fhe  falls  into  them  without  provocation,  fo  it 
is  to  be  hoped  fhe  will  return  from  them  without  the 
merit  of  new  fervices.  But  life  and  love  will  not  ad 
mit  of  fuch  intervals,  therefore  pray  let  her  be  ad- 
moniflied  as  follows. 

c  Madam, 

I  Love  you,  and  I  honour  you  :  therefore  pray  do- 
not  tell  me  of  waiting  until  decencies,  until 
forms,  until  humours  are  confulted  and  gratified.  If 
you  have  that  happy  conftitution  as  to  be  indolent 
for  ten  weeks  together,  you  fhould  confider  that  all 
that  while  I  burn  in  impatiences  and  fevers;  but  ftill 
you  fay  it  will  be  time  enough,  though  1  and  you 
too  grow  older  while  we  are  yet  talking.  Which 
do  you  think  the  more  reafonable,  that  you  fhould 
alter  a  ftate  of  indifference  for  happinefs,  and  that 
to  oblige  me,  or  I  live  in  torment,  and  that  to  lay 
no  manner  of  obligation  upon  you  ?  While  I  indulge 
your  infenfibility  I  am  doing  nothing;  if  you  favour 
my  paffioD,  you  are  bellowing  bright  defircs,  gay 
hopes,  generous  cares,  noble  refolutions,  and  tranf- 
porting  raptures  upon, 
*  Madam, 

*  Your  moil  devoted  humble  feivant.* 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  T  F,  R  E  is   a  gentlewoman   lodges  in   the   fame 

'  J-  JL   houfe  with  me,  that  I  never  did  any  injury  to 

'  in  my'  whole  life  ;  and  (he  is  always  railing  at  me  to 

'  thofe  that  (he  knows  will  tell  me  of  it.      Do  not  you 

'  think  flie  is  in  love  with  me  ?  or  would  you  have  me 

'  break  my  mind  yet,  or  not  ?     Your  fervant, 

•  T.  B/ 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  footman  in  a  great  family,  and  am  in  love 
with  the  houfe-maid.  We  were  all  at  hot  cockles 
laft  night  in  the  hall  thefe  holidays ;  when  I  lay  down 
and  was  blinded,  (lie  pulled  off  her  (hoe,  and  hit  me 
with  the  heel  fuch  a  rap,  as  almoft  broke  my  head  to 
pieces.  Pray,  Sir,  was  this  love  or  fpite  ?  T**.' 

:';*  By  STEEI.E,  and  the  fignature  feeras  to  denote,  that  he  yv as- 
only  the  Tranfcriber  of  the  Paper. 
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Tap,®*  yxp  uvtifuirowr  ivjilxTov  xaxoy.        Frag.  VCt.  Poet.- 

Wedlock's  an.  ill.  men  eagerly  embrace. 

MY  father,  whom  I  mentioned  in  my  firft  fpecu- 
lation,  and  whom  I  muft  always  name  with  ho 
nour  and  gratitude,  has  very  frequently  talked 
to  me  upon  the  fu-bjeft  of  marriage.  I  was  in  my 
younger  years  engaged,  partly  by  his  advice,  and  partly 
by  my  own  inclinations,  in  the  courtfhip  of  a  perfon 
who  had  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  and  did  not  at  my  firflr 
approaches  feem  to  have  any  averfkm  to  me  ;  but  as  my 
natural  taciturnity  hindered  me  from  mewing  myfelf  to 
the  beft  advantage,  fhe  by  degrees  began  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  very  filly  fellow,  and  being  refolved  to  regard 
merit  more  than  any  thing  elfe  in  the  perfons  whu 
made  their  applications  to  her,  fhe  married  a  captain 
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of  dragoons,  who  happened  to  be  beating  up  for  re 
cruits  in  thofe  parts. 

This  unlucky  accident  has  given  me  an  rverfnn  to 
pretty  fellows  ever  fince,  and  difcouraged  me  from 
trying  my  fortune  with  the  fair-fex.  Theobfervations 
which  I  mads  in  this  conjuncture,  and  the  repeated  ad 
vices  which  I  received  at  that  time  from  the  good  old 
man  above-mentioned,  have  produced  the  following 
effay  upon  love  and  marriage. 

The  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man's  life  is  generally  that  - 
which  pafTes  in  courtfhip,  provided  his  paflion  be  fin- 
cere,  and  the  party  beloved,  kind  with  difcre  ion.  Love, 
defire,  hope,  all  the  pleaiing  motions  of  the  foul  rile 
in  the  purfuit. 

It  is  eafier  for  an  artful  man  who  is  not  in  love,  to 
perfuade  his  miitrefs  he  has  a  paffion  for  her,  and  to 
fucceed  in  his  purfuits,  than  for  one  who  loves  with 
the  greateft  violence.  True  love  his  ten  thoufand 
griefs,  impatiences  and  refentmcnts,  that  render  a  man 
nn amiable  in  the  eyes  of  the  perfon  whofe  affection  he 
folicits ;  befides,  that  it  finks  his  figure,  gives  him 
fears,  apprehenfions,  and  poornefs  of  fpirit,  and  often 
makes  him  appear  ridiculous  where  he  has  a  mind  to 
recommend  himfelf. 

Thofe  marriages  generally  abound  moft  with  love- 
and  conftancy,  that  are  preceded  by  a  long  courtlhrp_ 
The  paffion  mould  firike  root,  and  gather  ftrength  be 
fore  marriage  be  grafted  on  ir.  A  longcourfe  of  hopes 
and  expectations  fixes  the  idea  in  our  minds,  and  habi 
tuates  us  to  a  fondnefs  of  the  peribn  beloved. 

There  is  nothing  of  fo  great  importance  to  us,  as  the 
good  qualities  of  one  to  whom  we  join  ourfelves  for 
fife  ;  they  do  not  only  make  our  prefeat  ftate  agree 
able,  but  often  determine  our  happinefs  to  all  eternity.. 
Where  the  choice  is  left  to  friends,  the  chief  point  un 
der  confideration  is  an  eftate  :  where  the  parties  choofe 
for  themfelves,  their  thoughts  turn  molt  upon  the  per- 
fon.  They  have  both  their  reafons.  The  firft  would 
procure  miny  conveniencies  and  pleafures  of  life  to  the- 
party  whofe  interefls  they  efpotife  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  may  hope  that  the  wealth  of  their  friend  will  turn 
to  their  own  credit  and  advantage.  The  others  are  pre 
paring 
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paring  for  themfelves  a  perpetual  feaft.  A  good  perfon 
does  not  only  raife,  but  continue  love,  and  breeds  a 
fecret  pleafure  and  complacency  in  the  beholder,  when 
the  firit  heats  of  defire  are  extinguiflied.  It  puts  the 
wife  or  hufband  in  countenance  both  among  friends 
and  ftrangers,  and  generally  fills  the  family  with  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  race  of  children. 

I  fhould  prefer  a  woman  that  is  agreeable  in  my  own 
eye,  and  not  deformed  in  that  of  the  world,  to  a  cele 
brated  beauty.  If  you  marry  one  remarkably  beauti 
ful,  you  mult  have  a  violent  paffion  for  her,  or  you  have 
not  the  proper  talte  of  her  charms ;  and  if  you  have 
fuch  a  paflion  for  her,  it  is  odds  bat  it  would-be  im- 
bittered  with, fears  and  jealoufies. 

Good-nature  and  evennefs  of  temper  will  give  you 
an  eafv  companion  for  life;  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  an 
agreeable  friend  ;  love  and  conftancy,  a  good  wife,  OF 
hufband.  Where  we  meet  one  per/on  with  all  thefe- 
accomplifhments,  we  find  an  hundred  without  any  one 
of  them.  The  world,  notwithftanding,  is  more  intent 
on  trains  and  equipages,  and  all  the  fhowy  parts  of  life; . 
we  love  rather  to  dazzle  the  multitude,  than  confult 
our  proper  interefts  ;  and,  as  I  have  elfewhere  obferved, 
it  is  one  of  the  molt  unaccountable  paffions  of  human? 
nature,  that  we  are  at  greater  pains  to  appear  «afy^ 
and  happy  to  others,,  than  really  to  make  ourfelvea  fo* 
Of  all  difparities,  that  in  humour  makes  the  moft  un 
happy  marriage":,  yet  fcarce  enters  into  our  thoughts 
at  the  contracting  of  them.  Several  that  are  in  this 
refpeft  unequally  yoked,  and  uneafy  for  life,  with  .3- 
perfon  of  a  particular  character,  might  have  been 
pleafed  and-  happy  with  a  perfon  of  a  contrary  one,, 
notwithftanding  they  are  both  perhaps  equally  virtuous  v 
and  iaudable  in  their  kind. 

Before  marriage  we  cannot  be  too  inquisitive  and  dif- 
cerning  in  the  faults  of  the  perfon  beloved,  nor  after  it 
too  dim-fighted  and  fuperficial.  However  perfect  and 
zccomplithed  the  perfon  appears  to  you  at  a  diflance, 
you  will  find  many  blemilhes  and  imperfections  in  her 
humour,  upon  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  which 
you  never  difcovered  or  perhaps  fuipected.  Here  there 
fore  iiifcretion  and  gcod-nature  are  to  ihew  their 

tf  rength. ; 
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ftrength;  the  firft  will  hinder  your  thoughts  from 
dwelling  on  what  is  difagreeable,  the  other  will  raife 
in  you  all  the  tendernefs  of  compaflion  and  humanity, 
and  by  degrees  foften  thofe  very  imperfections  into 
beauties. 

Marriage  enlarges  the  fcene  of  our  happinefs  and 
miferies.  A  marriage  of  love  is  pleafant ;  a  marriage 
of  intereft  eafy ;  and  a  marriage,  where  both  meet, 
happy.  A  happy  marriage  has  in  it  all  the  pleafures  of 
friendfhip,  all  the  enjoyments  of  fenfe  and  reafon,  and 
indeed,  all  the  fweets  of  life.  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age,  than  the  com 
mon  ridicule  which  pafles  on  this  ftate  of  life.  It  is, 
indeed,  only  happy  in  thofe  who  can  look  down  with 
fcorn  or  negleft  on  the  impieties  of  the  times,  and  tread 
the  paths  of  life  together  in  a  conftant  uniform  courfe 
of  virtue.  C  *. 

*  To  this  Paper  in  its  original  form  in  folk)  is  fubjoined  one  of 
AnnisoN's  fi^natures  C,  fignifying  probably  that  it  was  written  at 
Chelfea  ;  Mr.  Tickell  has  reprinted  it  in  his  edition  of  ADDISON'S 
*'  Works,"  with  the  one  immediately  following  it,  and  feveral  un 
marked  Papers,  Ibme  of  which,  it  is  now  certainly  known,  were 
written  by  other  hands.  There  is  no  Signature  at  the  conclufion  of 
this  Paper  in  either  of  the  editions  of  1712.— See  N°  268.  Let.  2. 
If  this  Speculation  was  written  by  ADDISON  as  it  would  feem,  he 
was  certainly  unfortunate,  in  the  application  of  his  general  rules,  to 
his  own  particular  cafe. 


N°  262     Monday,  December  31,  1711. 

Nulla  venenato  lift  era  miftajoco  eft. 

Ovid.  Trift.  ii.  566. 
ADAPTED. 

My  Paper  flows  from  no  fatyric  vein, 
Contain  no  poifon,  and  convey  no  pain. 

I  Think  myfelf  highly  obliged  to  the  publick  for  their 
kind  acceptance  of  a  Paper  which  vifits  them  every 
morning,  and  has  in  it  none  of  thofe  fea/onings  that 
recommend  fo  many  of  the  writings  which  are  in  vogue 
among  us. 

As 
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As  on  the  one  fide,  my  Paper  has  not  in  it  a  fingle 
word  of  news,  a  reflection  in  politicks,  nor  a  ftroke  of 
party  ;  fo  on  the  other,  there  are  no  fafhionab'e  touches 
of  infidelity,  no  oblcene  ideas,  no  fatires  upon  prieft- 
hood,  mairiage,  and  ihe  like  popular  topicks  of  ridi 
cule  ;  no  private  fcandal,  nor  any  thing  that  may 
tend  to  the  defamation  of  particular  perfons,  families, 
or  focietie.-'. 

There  is  not  one  of  thofe  abovementioned  fubjecls 
that  would  not  fell  a  very  indifferent  Paper,  could  I 
think  of  gratifying  the  publick  by  fuch  mean  and  bafe 
methods.  But  notwithitanding  1  have  rejected  every 
thing  that  favours  of  party,  every  thing  that  is  loofe 
and  immoral,  and  every  thing  that  might  create  un- 
eaiinefs  in  the  minds  of  particular  perfons,  1  find  that 
the  demand  of  my  Papers  has  increafed  every  month 
iince  their  firft  appearance  in  the  world.  This  does 
not  perhaps  reflect  fo  much  honour  upon  myfelf,  a§  on 
iny  readers,  who  give  a  much  greater  attention  to  dif- 
couries  of  virtue  and  morality,  than  ever  I  expected, 
or  indeed  could  hope. 

When  I  broke  loofe  from  that  great  body  of  writers 
who  have  employed  their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating 
vice  and  irreligion,  I  did  not  queilion  but  I  mould  be 
treated  as  an  odd  kind  of  fellow  that  had  a  mind  to  ap 
pear  fingular  in  my  way  of  writing  :  but  the  general 
reception  I  have  found,  convinces  me  that  the  world  is 
not  fo  corrupt  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  pand  that  if 
thofe  men  of  parts  who  have  been  employed  in 
vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured  toreftify  and  amend 
it,  they  needed  not  have  facrificed  their  good  fenfe 
and  virtue,  to  their  fame  and  reputation.  No  m;m  is 
fo  funk  in  vice  and  ignorance,  but  there  are  {till  fonie 
hidden  feeds  of  goodneft  and  knowledge  in  him  ;  which 
give  him  a  relifh  of  fuch  reflections  and  fpeculations  as 
have  an  aptnefs  to  improve  the  mind,  and  make  the 
heart  better. 

.  1  have  Ihewn  in  a  former  Paper,  with  how  much  care 
I  have  avoided  all  fuch  thoughts  as  are  loofe,  obfcene 
or  immoral ;  and  I  believe  my  reader  would  Hill  think 
the  better  of  me,  if  he  knew  the  pains  I  am  at  in  qua 
lifying  what  I  write  after  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing 

may 
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may  be  interpreted  as  aimed  at  private  perfons.  For 
this  reafon  when  I  draw  any  faulty  character,  1  confider 
ail  thofe  perfons  to  whom  the  malice  of  the  world  may 
pofiibly  apply  it,  and  take  care  to  dafh  it  with  fuch  par 
ticular  circumitances  as  niuy  prevent  all  fuch  ill-natured 
applications.  If  1  write  any  thing  on  a  black  man, 
I  run  over  in  my  mind  all  the  eminent  perfons  in  the 
nation  who  are  of  that  complexion  :  when  I  place  an 
imaginary  name  at  the  head  of  a  character,  I  examine 
every  fyllable  and  letter  of  it,  that  it  may  not  bear  any 
refemblance  to  one  that  is  real  I  know  very  well  the 
value  which  every  man  fets  upon  his  reputation,  and 
how  painful  it  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  mirth  and  deri- 
fion  of  the  publi:k,  and  mould  therefore  fcorn  to  divert 
jny  reader  at  the  expence  of  any  private  man. 

As  I  have  been  thus  tender  of  every  particular  per- 
fon's  reputation,  fo  I  have  taken  more  than  ordinary 
care  not  to  give  offence  to  thofe  who  appear  in  the 
higher  figures  of  life.  I  would  not  make  myfelf  merry 
even  with  a  piece  of  pafteboard  that  is  invelled  with  a 
public  character  ;  for  which  reafon  I  have  never  glanced 
upon  the  late  designed  procelfion  of  his  Holinefs  and 
his  attendants,  notwithftanding  it  might  have  afforded 
matter  to  many  ludicrous  fpeculations  *.  Among  thofe 
advantages,  which  the  publick  may  reap  from  this 
?apcr,  it  is  not  the  leaft,  that  it  draws  mens  minds  off 
from  the  bitternefs  of  party,  and  furnifhes  them  with 
fubjecls  of  difcourfe  that  may  be  treated  without 
warmth  or  paffion.  This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft 
deiign  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  fet  on  foot  the  Rojal 
Society  ;  and  had  then  a  very  good  effect,  as  it  turned 
many  of  the  greateft  geniufes  of  that  age  to  the  dif- 
quifitions  of  natural  knowledge,  who,  if  they  had  en 
gaged  in  politicks  with  the  f.;me  parts  and  application, 

*  His  Holinefs  and  his  attendants,  in  all  fifteen  im3g.es  in  wax 
work,  prepared  for  diversion  on  the  1 7 th  of  November,  being  Queen 
Elizabeth'*  birth-day,  fell  under  the  difpleal'ure  of  government,  and 
were  apprehended  by  a  fecretary  of  date's  warrant.  The  devil,  one 
of  his  holincfs's  attendants,  being  thought  to  have  a  refemblance  t6 
the  lord  treafurer  at  that  time,  was  faved  from  the  flames. — See 
"  Journal  Letters  to  StelU,"  S\vi  FT'S  Works,  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  94, 
95,  100,  105.  crown  8vo.  1769.  - 

might 
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might  have  fet  their  country  in  a  flame.  The  air- 
pump,  the  barometer,  the  quadrant,  and  the  like  in 
ventions  were  thrown  out  to  thofe  bufy  fpirits,  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  mip 
fail  on  without  disturbance,  while  he  diverts  himfelf 
with  thofe  innocent  amufements  *. 

I  have  been  fo  very  fcrupulous  in  this  particular  of 
not  hurting  any  man's  reputation,  that  I  have  forborn 
mentioning  even  fuch  authors  as  I  could  not  name  with 
out  honour.  This  I  muft  confefs  to  have  been  a  piece 
of  very  great  felf-denial :  for  as  the  publick  relilhes 
nothing  better  than  the  ridicule  which  turns  upon  a 
writer  of  any  eminence,  fo  there  is  nothing  which  a 
man  that  has  but  a  very  ordinary  talent  in  ridicule 
may  execute  with  greater  eafe.  One  might  raife 
laughter  for  a  quarter  of  a  year  together  upon  the 
works  of  a  perfbn  who  has  publimed  but  a  very  few 
volumes.  For  which  reafon  1  am  aftonifhed,  that  thofe 
who  have  appeared  againft  this  Paper  have  made  fo 
very  little  of  it.  The  cruicifms  which  J  have  hitherto 
publifhed,  have  been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to 
difcover  beauties  and  excellencies  in  the  writers  of  my 
own  time,  than  to  publifn  any  of  their  faults  and  im 
perfections.  In  the  mean  while  I  fhould  take  it  for  a 
very  great  favour  from  fome  of  my  underhand  detrac 
tors,  if  they  would  break  all  meafures  with  me  fo  far, 
as  to  give  me  a  pretence  for  examining  their  perform 
ances  with  an  impartial  eye  :  nor  mail  I  look  upon  it 
as  any  breach  of  charity  to  criticife  the  author,  fo  long 
as  I  keep  clear  of  the  perfon. 

In  the  mean  while,  until  I  am  provoked  to  fuch  ho- 
fiilities,  I  ihall  from  time  to  time  endeavour  to  do  juf- 
tice  to  thofe  who  have  diftinguimed  themfelves  in  the 
politer  parts  of  learning,  and  to  point  out  fuch  beau 
ties  in  their  works  as  may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation 
of  others. 

As  the  firft  place  among  our  Englifh  poets  is  due  to 
Milton;  and  as  I  have  drawn  more  quotations  out  of 
him  than  from  any  other,  I  fliall  enter  into  a  regular 
criticifm  upon  his  Paradife  Loft,  which  1  Ihall  publifh 

*  See  JOHNSON'S  "  Lives  of  English  Poets,"  Vol.11,  p.  364. 
Svo.  1781. 

every 
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every  Saturday  until  I  have  given  my  thoughts  upon 
that  poem.  I  mall  not  however  prefume  to  impofe 
upon  others  my  own  particular  judgment  on  this  au 
thor,  but  only  deliver  it  as  my  private  opinion.  Cri- 
ticifm  is  of  a  very  large  extent,  and  every  particular 
matter  in  this  art  has  his  favourite  paflages  in  an  author, 
which  do  not  equally  ftrike  the  belt  judges.  It  will  be 
fufficient  for  me,  if  I  difcover  many  beauties  or  imper- 
feftions  which  others  have  not  attended  to,  andlfhould 
be  very  glad  to  fee  any  of  our  eminent  writer^publifh 
their  difcoveries  on  the  fame  fubject.  In  fhort,  I  would 
always  be  underftood  to  write  my  papers  of  criticifm 
in  the  fpirit  which  Horace  has  exprefled  in  thofe  two 
famous  lines ; 

>    •     Si  quid  novifti  reBius  ijlis, 
Candidus  imperti  j  Ji  non,  bis  utere  mecum. 

I  Ep.  vi.  ult. 

*  If  you  have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own, 
'  communicate  them  with  candour;  if  not,  make  life 
•  of  theie  I  prefent  you  with.'  C  * 

*  O.  F.     No  fignature  in  the  editions  of  1712?  reprinted  as  Ad- 
idfon's  by  Mr.  Tickell.     The  (ignature  feems  to  denote  that  it  wai 
written  by  ABDJSOK,  at  Cbdfea. 


N°  263     Tuefday,  January  i,  1712. 


Cratulor  quod  eum  quern  necej/e  erat  diligere,  qualifcunque 
ejjet,  talem  habsmus  ut  libtnter  quoque  diligamus. 

Trebonius  apud  TulJ, 

"  I  am  glad,  that  he  whom  I  muft  have  loved  from 
"  duty,  whatever  he  had  been,  is  fuch  an  one  as  I 
"  can  love  from  inclination." 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  TT  Am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  towardly  fon,  in 

whom  I  do  not  only  fee  my  life,  but  alfo  my  man- 

'  •*•  nerof  life,  renewed.  It  would  be  extremely  bene- 

*  ficial  to  fociety,  if  you  would  frequently  refume  fub- 

'  jefts 
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jec~ls  which  ferve  to  bind  thefe  fort  of  relations  fafter, 
and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with  thofe  of  good-will, 
protedlion,  obfervance,  indulgence,  and  veneration. 
I  would,  methinks,  have  this  done  after  an  uncommon 
method,  and  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is  not  capa 
ble  of  writing  a  good  play,  fit  to  undertake  a  work 
wherein  there  will  neceflarily  occur  fo  many  fecret 
inflinfts,  and  biafles  of  human  nature  which  would 
pafs  unobferved  by  common  eyes.  I  thank  Heaven 
1  have  no  outrageous  offence  againlt  my  own  excellent 
parents  to  anfwer  for;  but  when  I  am  now  and  then 
alone,  and  look  back  upon  my  paft  life,  from  my 
earlicft  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many  faults 
which  I  committed  that  did  not  appear  to  me,  even 
until  I  myfelf  became  a  father.  I  had  not  until  then 
a  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has 
when  he  fees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing,  or  the  fud- 
den  damp  which  feizes  him  when  he  fears  he  will 
aft  fomething  unworthy.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
what  ar,emorfe  touched  me  for  a  long  train  of  child- 
ilh  negligences  of  my  mother,  when  1  favv  my  wife 
the  other  day  look  out  of  the  window,  and  turn  as 
pale  as  afhes  upon  feeing  my  younger  boy  Hiding 
upon  the  ice.  Thefe  flight  intimations  will  give  you 
to  underfland,  that  there  are  numberlefs  little  crimes 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they  are  do 
ing,  which  upon  reflection,  when  they  mail  them- 
felves  become  fathers,  they  will  look  upon  with  the 
utmoil  forrow  and  contrition,  that  they  did  not  re 
gard,  before  thofe  whom  they  offended  were  to 
be  no  more  feen.  How  many  thoufand  things  do  I 
remember  which  would  have  highly  pleafed  my  fa 
ther,  and  I  omitted  for  no  other  rcafon,  but  that  I 
thought  what  he  propofed  the  effect  of  humour  and 
old  age,  which  1  am  now  convinced  had  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  in  it.  I  cannot  now  go  i;r,to  the  parlour 
to  him,  and  make  his'heart  glad  with  an  account  of 
a  matter  which  was  of  no  confequence,  but  .that  I 
told  it,  and  acled  in  it.  The  good  man  avid  woman 
are  long  fince  in  their,  graves,  >vho  ufed  to  ik  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while,  perhaps, 
we  were  ibmetimes  laughing  at  the  old  folks  at  ano- 
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ther  end  of  the  houfe.     The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we 
merely  to  follow  n  iture  in  thefe  great  duties  of  life, 
though   we  have  a  ftrong   inftinct   towards    the  per 
forming  of  them,  we  mould   be  on  both   fides  very 
deficient.     Age  is  fo  unwelcome  to  the  generality  pf 
mankind,  and  growth  towards  manhood  fo  defirabje 
to  all,  that  refignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult  a  tafk  in 
in  the  father;  and  deference,  amidft  the  impulfe  of 
gay  defires,  appears  unreaf  nabie  to  the  fun.     There 
are  fo  few  who  can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and 
yet  fewer  who  can  c^me  flow  enough  into  the  world, 
that  a  father,   were  he  to  be  aduated  by  his  defireg, 
and   a  fon,    were   he   to  confuit  himfelf  only,  could 
neither  of  them  behave  himielf  as  he  ought  to  the 
other.     But  when  reafon   interpofes  againft  inftinct, 
where  it   would  carry  either  out  cf  the  intcreils  of 
the   other,  there  ariies  that  happieft  intercourfe  of 
good  offices  between  thofe  deareil  relations  of  human 
life.     The  fathei,   according    to    the  opportunities 
which  are  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down  bleffings 
on  the  fon,   and   the  fon  endeavouring  to  appear  the 
worthy  offspring  of  iuch  a  father,     it  is  after  this 
manner  that  Camillus  and  his  firil-born  dwell  toge 
ther.     Camillas    enjoys  a  pleafing  and  indolent  old 
age,  in  which  paflioa  is  i'ubdued  and  reafon  exalted. 
He  waits  the  day  of  his  diffoluuon  with  a  refignatipn 
mixed  w;th  delight,  and  the  fon  fears  the  acceilion  of 
his  father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  left  he  mould  n,ot 
e^joy  or  become  it  as  well  as  his  predecefTor.      Add 
to   this,   that   the.  father  knows  he  leaves  a  fiiendrto 
the  children  of  his  friends,  an  e.ify  landlord  to  his 
tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to  his  acquaint 
ance.     He    believes  his  fon's  behaviour  will    make 
him    frequently   remembered,    but    never    wantqd. 
This   commerce  is  fo  well  cemented,  that  withqut 
the  pomp  of  faying,   Son,   be  a  friend  to  fuch  a  q,ne 
when  1  am  gone;   Camillus  knows,  being  in  his  fa 
vour  is  direction  enough  to  the  grateful  youth  wjiq  is 
to  fucceed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his  men- 
tinning   it.     Thefe   gentlemen  are  honoured  in   all 
their  neighbourhood,  and  the  fame  effe.51  which  ^he 
court  has  on  the  manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  c£ia- 
8  *  raders 
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«  rafters  have  on  all  who  live  within  the  influence  of 

•  them. 

*  My  fon  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to  communicate 

•  our  good  aftions  or  intentions  to  fo  many  as  thefe 
'  gentlemen  do;  but  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  my  fon  has, 

•  by  the  applaufe  and  approbation  which  his  behaviour 
'  towards  me  has  gained  him,  occafioned  that  many  an 
'  old  man,  befides  myfelf,  has  rejoiced.     Other  mens 
«  children  follow  the  example  of  mine,  and  1  have  the 
«  inexpreflible   happinefs  of  overhearing  our  neigh- 
'  bours,  as  we  ride  by,  point  to  their  children,  and 

•  fay,  with  a  voice  of  joy,  There  they  go. 

«  You  cannot,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  pafs  your  time 
'  better  than  in  infmuating  the  delights  which  thefe 
'  relations  well  regarded  beftow  upon  each  other.  Or- 
'  dinary  paflages  are  no  longer  fuch,  but  mutual  love 

•  gives  an   importance  to  the  moft  indifferent  things, 

•  and  a  merit  to  aftions  the  moft  infignifkant.     When 

•  we  look  round  the  world,  and  obferve  the  many  mif- 

•  understandings  which  are  created  by  the  malice  and 
«  infmuation  or  the  meaneft  fervants  between  people 
«  thus  related,  how  neceflary  will  it  appear  that  it  were 

•  inculcated,  that  men  would  be  upon  their  guard  to 

•  fupport  a  conftancy  of  affeclion,  and  that  grounded 

•  upon  the  principles  of  reafon,  not  the  impuhfes  of 

•  inftinft. 

'  It  is  from  the  common  prejudices  which  men  re- 
«  ceive  from  their  parents,  that  hatreds  are  kept  alive 

•  from  one  generation  to  another;   and  when  men  aft 

•  by  inftinct,  hatreds  will  defcend  when  good  offices 

•  are  forgotten.     For  the  degeneracy  of  human  life  is 
'  fuch,  that  our  anger  is  more  eafily  transferred  to 
'  our  children   than  our   love.     Love   always   gives 
«  fomething  to  the  object  it  delights  in,  and  anger 
«  fpoils  the  perfon  againft  whom  it  is  moved  of  fome- 

•  thing  laudable  in  him  ;  from  this  degeneracy  there- 

•  fore,  and  a  fort  of  felf-love,  we  are  more  prone  to 

•  take  up  the  ill-will  of  our  parents,  than  to  follow 

•  them  in  their  friendfhips. 

'  One  would  think  there  mould  need  no  more  to 

«  make  men  keep  up  this  fort  of  relation  with  the  ut- 

r  moft  fanftity,  than  to  ex  ;mine  their  own  hearts.    If 

3  '  every 
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every  father  remembered  his  own  thoughts  and  incli 
nations  when  he  was  a  fon,  and  every  fon  remembered 
what  he  expected  from  his  father,  when  he  himfelf 
was  in  a  ttateof  dependence,  this  one  reflection  would 
preferve  men  from  being  diffolute  or  rigid  in  thefe 
feveral  capacities.  The  power  and  fubje&ion  be 
tween  them,  when  broken,  make  them  more  em 
phatically  tyrants  and  rebels  againft  each  other,  with 
greater  cruelty  of  heart,  than  the  difruption  of ftates 
and  empires  can  poffibly  produce.  I  fhall  end  this 
application  to  you  with  two  letters  which  pafled 
between  a  mother  and  fon  very  lately,  and  are  as 
follows. 

'  Dear  Frank, 

IF  the  pleafures,  which  I  have  the  grief  to  hear 
you  purfue  in  town,  do  not  take  up  all  your  time, 
do  not  deny  your  mother  fo  much  of  it,  as  to  read  fe- 
rioufly  this  letter.  You  faid  before  Mr.  Letacre,  that 
an  old  woman  might  live  very  well  in  the  country,, 
upon  half  my  jointure,  and  that  your  father  was  a  fond 
fool  to  give  me  a  rent  charge  of  eight  hundred  a  year 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  fon.  What  Letacre  faid  to 
you  upon  that  occasion,  you  ought  to  have  borne  with 
more  decency,  as  he  was  your  father's  well  beloved 
fervanr,  than  to  have  called  him  Country-put.  In  the 
firft  place,  Frank,  I  muft  tell  you,  I  will  have  my  rent 
duly  paid,  for  I  will  make  up  to  your  fitters  for  the 
partiality  I  was  guilty  of,  in  making  your  father  do 
fo  much  as  he  has  done  for  you.  I  may,  it  feems, 
live  upon  half  my  jointure !  I  lived  upon  much 
lefs,  Frank,  when  1  carried  you  from  place  to  place 
in  thefe  arms,  and  could  neither  eat,  drefs,  or  mind 
any  thing  for  feeding  and  tending  you  a  weakly  child, 
and  fhedding  tears  when  the  convulfions  you  were 
then  troubled  with,  returned  upon  you.  By  my  care 
you  outgrew  them,  to  throw  away  the  vigour  of  your 
youth  in  the  arms  of  harlots,  and  deny  your  mother 
what  is  not  yours  to  detain.  Both  your  fillers  are 
crying  to  fee  the  paflion  which  I  fmother;  but  if  you 
pleafe  to  go  on  thus  like  a  gentleman  of  the  town, 
and  forget  all  regards  to  yourfelf  and  family,  I  (hall 
VOL.  IV.  D  «  imme- 
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*  immediately  enter  upon  your  eftate  for  the  arrear  due 

*  to  me,  and  without  one  tear  more,  contemn  you  for 
'  fo< getting  the  fondnefs  of  your  mother,  as  much  as 

*  you  have  the  example  of  your  father.     O  Frank,  do 

*  1  live  to  emit  writing  myfclf, 

'  Your  affectionate  mother, 

«  A.  T. 
'  Madam, 

*  T  Will  come  down  to-morrow  and  pay  the  money 
<  A  en   my  knees.     Pray  write   fo  no   more.     I  will 

*  take  care  you  never  (hall,  for  I  will  be  for  ever  here- 

*  after 

*    '  Your  moil  dutiful  fon, 

'  F.  T. 

'  I  will  b'lnrr  down  new  hoods  for  my  fifters.     Pray 
«  let  all  be  forgotten.'  T  ** 

**  Sy  STEELE.     The  fignature  T.  fecms  to  imply  that  it  was 
compofed  or  tranfcriled  from  the  letter-box. 
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Secretion  iter  &  fallentis  f  emit  a 

Hor.  i  Ep.  X.  viii.  103. 

ADAPTED. 

In  public  w^lks  let  who  will  Ihine  or  {tray, 
I'll  iilent  ileal  through  life  in  my  own  way. 

IT  has  been  from  age  to  age  an  affectation  to  love 
the  pleafure  of  folitude,   among  thoie  who  cannot 
poffibly  be  fuppofed  qualified  for  paffing  life  in  that 
.manner.     This  people  have  taken  up  from  reading  the 
many  agreeable  things  which  have  been  written  on  that 
f  abject,  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  excellent  perfons 
who  delighted  in  being  retired,  and  abftracted  from  the 
pleafures    that   e.ichant    the  generally   of  the  world. 
Titis  way  of  life  is  recommended  indeed  with  great 

beauty, 
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beauty,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  difpofcs  the  reader  for 
the  time  to  a  pleafing  forgetfulnefs,  or  negligence  of"  the 
particular  hurry  of  life  in  which  he  is  engaged,    toge 
ther  with  a  longing  for  that  ftate  which   he  is  charmed 
with  in  defcription.     But  when  we  -consider  the  world 
itfelf,   and  how   few   there  are  capable  of  a  religious, 
learned,   or   philofophic  fo'.itudo,   we  (hall   be  apt  to 
change  a  regard  to   that  fort  of  folitude,   for  being  a 
little   fingular  in  enjoying  time  after  the  way  a  man 
hi mfelf  likes  befl  in  the  world,  without  going  fo  far  as 
wholly  to  withdraw  from  it.     I  have  often   obferved, 
there  is  not  a  man  breathing  who  does  not  differ  from  all 
other  men,  as  much  in  the  lentiments  of  his  mind,  as  the 
features  of  his  face.    The  felicity  is,  when  any  one  is  fo 
happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow  what  is  the  proper  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  turn  all  his  endeavours  to  exert  him- 
ielf  according  as  that  prompts  him.     Inftead  of  this, 
which  is  an  innocent  method  of  enjoying  a  man's  felf, 
and  turning  out  of  the  general  tracks  wherein  you  have 
crouds  of  rivals,  there  are  thofe  svho  purfue  their  own 
way  out  of  fournefs,    and   a   fpirit  of  contradiction. 
Thefe  men  do  every  thing  which  they  are  able  to  fiip- 
port,  as  if  guilt  and  impunity  could  not  go  together. 
They  choofe  a. thing  only  becaufe  .another  dillikes  it; 
and  aff&cl  forfooth  an   inviolable  conftancy  in  matters 
of  no  manner  of  moment.     Thus  fometimes   an  old 
fellow  (hall  wear  this  or  that  fort  of  cut  in  his  clothes 
with  great  integrity  *,  while  all  .the  re  it  of  the  world 
are  degenerated  into   buttons,   pockets  and  loops  un 
known  to  their  anceilors.     As  infignificant  as  even  this 
is,  if  it  were  fearched  to  the  bottom,  you  perhaps  would 
find  it  not  fincere,   but  that  he  is  in  the  fainion  in  his 
heart,  and  holds  out  from  mere  obftinacy.     But  I  am 
running  from  my  intended  purpofe,  which  was  to  cele 
brate  a  certain  particular  manner  of  'palling  away  life, 
in  contradiction   to  no  man,    but  with  a  refolution  to 
contract  none  cf  the  exorbitant  defires  by  which  others 
arc  enilaved.     The  belt  way  of  feparating'a  man's  felf 

*  This  fcems  to  allude  to  the  E.  of  Nottingham's  long  pockets, 
»rsd  large  buttons.  See  Neiv  TAT.  Vol.  II.  N°  45.  and  Note,  p. 
ic6.  Vol.  V.  a-.ldit.  Notes  to  Vol.  II.  p.  379.  See  alfo  New 
TAT.  Vol.  I.  N°  21,  and  Kate. 

D  z  from 
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from  the  world,  is  to  give  up  the  defireof  being  known 
to  it.  After  a  man  has  preferred  his  innocence,  and 
.performed  all  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  his  time 
fpent  in  his  own  way  is  what  makes  his  life  differ  from 
that  of  a  flave.  If  they  who  affecl:  mow  and  porrtp  knew 
how  many  of  their  fpeftators  derided  their  trivial  tafte, 
they  would  be  very  much  lefs  elated,  and  have  an  in 
clination  to  examine  the  merit  of  all  they  have  to  do 
with:  they  would  foon  find  out  that  there  are  many 
who  make  a  figure  below  what  their  fortune  or  merit 
intitles  them  to,  out  of  mere  choice,  and  an  elegant 
defire  of  eafe  and  difmcumbrance.  It  would  look  like 
romance  to  tell  you  in  this  age  of  an  old  man  who  is 
contented  to  pafs  for  an  humourift,  and  one  who  does 
not  underftand  the  figure  he  ought  to  make  in  the 
world,  while  he  lives  in  a  lodging  of  ten  {hillings  a 
week  with  only  one  fervant :  while  he  drefles  himfelf 
according  to  the  feafon  in  cloth  or  in  fluff,  and  has  no 
one  neceffary  attention  to  any  thing  but  the  bell  which 
calls  to  prayers  twice  a  day.  I  fay  it  would  look  like  a 
fable  to  report  that  this  gentleman  gives  away  all  which 
is  the  overplus  of  a  great  fortune,  by  fecret  methods  to 
other  men.  If  he  has  not  the  pomp  of  a  numerous 
train,  and  of  profefTors  of  fervice  to  him,  he  has  every 
day  he  lives  the  confcience  that  the  widow,  the  father- 
lefs,  the  mourner,  and  the  ftranger  blefs  his  unfeen 
hand  in  their  prayers.  This  humourift  gives  up  all 
the  compliments  which  people  of  his  own  condition 
could  make  him,  for  the  pleafures  of  helping  the  afflicl- 
ed,  fupplying  the  needy,  and  befriending  the  neglect 
ed.  This  humourift  keeps  to  himfelf  much  more  than 
he  wants,  and  gives  a  vaft  refufe  of  his  fuperfluities  to 
purchafe  heaven,  and  by  freeing  others  from  the  temp 
tations  of  worldly  want,  to  carry  a  retinue  with  him 
thither. 

Of  all  men  who  affect  living  in  a  particular  way, 
next  to  this  admirable  character,  I  am  the  moft  ena 
moured  of  I  Ri;s,  whofe  condition  will  not  admit  of  fuch 
largefles,  and  perhaps  would  not  be  capable  of  making 
them,  if  it  were.  IRUS,  though  he  is  now  turned  of  fifty, 
has  not  appeared  in  the  world  in  his  real  character, 
fince  five  and  twenty,  at  which  age  he  ran  out  a  fmall 

patrimony  f 
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patrimony,  and  fpent  fome  time  after  with  rakes  who 
had  lived  upon  him.  A  courfeof  ten  years  time  patted 
in  all  the  little  alleys,  by-paths,  and  fometimes  open, 
taverns  and  ftreets  of  this  town,  gave  Irus  aperfeft  fkill 
in  judging  of  the  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  adling 
accordingly.  He  ferioufly  considered  he  was  poor,  and 
the  general  horror  which  molt  men  have  of  all  who  are 
in  that  condition.  IRUS  judged  very  rightly,  that  while 
he  could  keep  his  poverty  a  fecret,  he  fhould  not  feel 
the  weight  of  it ;  he  improved  this  thought  into  an  af 
fectation  of  clofenefs  and  covetoufnefs.  Upon  this  on« 
principle  he  refolved  to  govern  his  future  fife;  and  in 
the  thirty-fmhyearof  his  age  he  repaired  to  Long-lane, 
and  looked  upon  feveral  drefles  which  hung  there  de- 
ferted  by  their  firft  mailers,  and  expofed  to  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  beft  bidder.  At  this  place  he  exchanged 
his  gay  fhabbinefs  of  clothes  fit  for  a  much  younger 
man,  to  warm  ones  that  would  be  decent  for  a  much 
older  one.  IRUS  came  out  thoroughly  equipped  from 
head  to  foot,  with  a  little  oaken  cane  in  the  form  of 
a  fubftantial  man  that  did  not  mind  his  drefs,  turned  of 
fifty.  He  had  at  this  time  fifty  pounds  in  ready  money; 
and  in  this  habit,  with  this  fortune,  he  took  his  prefent 
lodging  in  St.  John-ftreet,  at  the  manuon-houfe  of  a 
tailor's  widow,  who  wafhes,  and  can  clear-ftarch  his 
bands.  From  that  time  to  this  he  has  kept  the  main, 
flock,  without  alteration  under  or  over,  to  the  value  of 
five  pounds.  He  left  ofF  all  his  old  acquaintance  to  a 
man,  and  ail  his  arts  of  life,  except  the  play  of  back 
gammon,  upon  which  he  has  more  than  bore  his  charges. 
IRUS  has,  ever  fince  he  came  into  this  neighbourhood, 
given  all  the  intimations  he  fldlfully  could  of  being  a 
clofe  hunks  worth  money  :  no  body  comes  to  vifit  him, 
he  receives  no  letters,  and  tells  his  money  morning 
and  evening.  He  has,  from  the  public  papers,  a  know 
ledge  of  what  generally  pafles,  fhuns  all  difcourfes  of 
money,  but  fhrugs  his  moulder  when  you  talk  of  fecu- 
riti.es;  he  denies  his  being  rich  with  the  air,  which  all 
do  who  are  vain  of  being  fo.  He  is  the  oracle  of  a 
neighbouring  juftice  of  peace,  who  meets  him  at  the 
coffee-hoafe;  the  hopes  that  what  he  has  muft  come  to 
fomcbody,  and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  effect  • 
D  3  whore- 
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where-e'ver  he  is  known,  that  he  has  every  day  three  or 
four  invitations  to  dine  at  different  places,  which  he  ge 
nerally  takes  care  to  choofe  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  not 
to  feem  inclined  to  the  richer  man.  All  the  young  men 
refpecl  him,  and  fay  he  is  juft  the  fame  man  he  was  when. 
they  were  boys.  He  ufes  no  artifice  in  the  world,  but 
makes  ufe  of  men's  defigns  upon  him  to  get  a  main 
tenance,  out  of  them.  This  he  carries  on  by  a  certain 
peeviilmefs,  (which  he  acts  very  well)  that  no  one  would 
believe  could  poffibly  enter  into  the  head  of  a  poor  fel 
low.  His  mien,  his  drefs,  h-is  carriage,  and  his  language 
are  fucn,  that  you  would  be  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  whether 
in  the  aftive  part  of  his  life  he  had  been  a  frnfible  ci 
tizen,  or  fcholar  that  knew  the  world.  Thefe  are  the 
great  circumftances  in  the  life  of  IRUS,  and  thus  does 
Jhe  pafs  away  his  days  a  ftranger  to  mankind  ;  and  at 
his  death,  the  woril  chat  will  be  faid  of  him  will  be, 
that  he  got  by  every  man  who  had"  expectations  fiont 
him,  more  than  he  had  to  leave  him  *. 

J  have  an  inclination  to  print  the  following  letters; 
for  that  I  have  heard  the  author  of  them  has  fome- 
\vhere  or  other  feen  me,  and  by  an  excellent  faculty  in 
mimiekry  my  ccrrefpondents  tell  me  he  can  aflame  my 
air,  and  give  iny  tacitutnity  a  flinefs  which  diverts  more 
than  any  thing  1  could  fay  if  I  were  prefent.  Thus  I 
am  glad  my  filence  is  atoned  for  to  the  good  company 
in  town.  He  has  carried  his  fkill  in  imitation  fo  far, 
as  to  have  forged  a  letter  from  my  friend  Sir  ROGFR 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  any  one  but  I  who  am  tho 
roughly  acquainted  with  him,  would  have  taken  it  for 
genuine. 

*  See  another  Paper  on  this  fubjeft,  SPECT.  Vol.  V.  N°  360, 
marked  in  the  original  edition  in  folio,  as  this  Paper  alfo  is,  with  tha 
fignature  T.  not  the  mark  of  Mr.  Tickell,  as  has  been  faid  without 
any  apparent  authority,  but  of  STEELE,  who  feems  to"  have  em 
ployed  the  letter  T  generally  as  his  editorial  fignature,  though  the 
annotator  means  not  to  affirm  that  there  may  not  be  feveral  inftances, 
where  this  fignature  is  placed  indifcriminately  to  his  own  Papers, 
and  to  communications  of  his  correfpondents  which  he  adopted, 
probably  without  knowing  the  real  authors;  but  the  Papers  diftin- 
guifhed  by  an  R,  feem  for  the  moft  part,  to  have  been  written 
originally  by  STEZLE  himfelf.  See  TAT.  N9  sSo,  in  this  vo 
lume. 

<  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HAving  obferved  in  Lilly's  grammar  how  fweetfy 
Bacchus  and  Apollo  run  in  a  verfe;  I  have  (to 
preferve  the  amity  between  them)  called  in  Bacchus  to 
the  aid  of  my  profeffion  of  the  Theatre.  So  that  while 
fome  people  of  quality  are  befpeaking  plays  of  rne  to 
be  afted  upon  iuch  a  day,  and  others,  hogiheads  for 
their  houfes  againft  fuch  a  time;  I  am  wholly  em 
ployed  in  the  agreeable  fervice  of  wit  and  wine:  Sir, 
J  have  fent  you  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  letter  to  me, 
which  pray  comply  wiih  in  favour  of  the  Bumper  ta 
vern.  Be  kind,  for  you  know  a  player's  utmoft  pride 
is  the  approbation  of  the  SPECTATOR. 

'  1  am  your  admirer,  though  unknown, 

'  Richard  Eilcourt.* 
*  To  Mr.  Eftcourt,  at  his  houfe  in  Covent-Garden. 

'  Coverley,  December  the  1 8th,  1711. 
'  Old  Comical  Ones, 

~MIE  hogfheads  of  neat  port  came  fafe,  and  have 
JL  gotten  thee  good  reputation  in  thefe  parts ;  and 
I  am  g!ad  to  hear,  that  a  fellow  who  has  been  laying 
out  his  money  ever  fince  he  was  born,  for  the  mere 
pleafure  of  wine,  has  bethought  himfelf  of  joining 
profit  and  pleafure  together.  Our  fexton  (poor  man) 
having  received  ftrength  from  thy  wine  fince  his  fit  of 
the  gout,  is  hugely  taken  with  it:  he  fays  it  is  given- 
by  nature  for  the  ufe  of  families,  that  no  fteward's 
table  can  be  without  it,  that  it  flrengthens  digeftion, 
excludes  furfeits,  fevers,  and  physic;  which  green 
wines  of  any  kind  cannot  do.  Pray  get  a  pure 
fnug  room,  and  I  hope  next  term  to  help  to  fill  your 
Bumper  with  our  people  of  the  club;  but  you  mult 
have  no  bells  ftirring  when  the  Spectator  comes;  I 
forbore  ringing  to  dinner  while  he  was  down  with 
me  in  the  country.  Thank  you  for  the  little  hams 
and  Portugal  onions ;  pray  keep  fome  always  by  you. 
You  know  my  fupper  is  only  good  Chefhire  cheefe, 
beft  muftard,  a  golden  pippin,  attended  with  a  pipe, 
D  4  of 
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«  of  John  Sly's  beft.  Sir  Harry  has  ftol'n  all  your 
'  fongs,  and  tells  the  ftory  of  the  5th  of  November  to 
*  perfection. 

*  Yours  to  ferve  you, 

'  Roger  de  Coverley. 

'  We  have  loft  old  John  fmce  you  were  here.'         T 

#         *         * 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  Mr.  Eftcourt  has  chofen  and  laid  in  to 
the  Bumper  Tavern  in  James's-ftreet,  Covent -garden  (which  will 
fce  opened  on  Tuefday  the  ift  of  January,  with  the  beft  accommo 
dation)  neat  natural  wines,  frelh  and  in  perfection;  being  bought 
of  Brooke  and  Hellier,  by  whom  the  faid  tavern  will  from  time  to 
time  be  fupplied  with  the  beft  growths  that  fliall  be  imported  ;  to  be 
fold  by  wholefale  as  well  as  retail,  with  the  utmoft  fidelity  by  his  old 
fervant  trufty  Anthony,  who  has  fo  often  adorned  both  the  theatre* 
hi  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  as  he  is  a  perfon  alogether  unknowing 
i»  the  wine  trade,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  he  will  deliver  th« 
wine  in  the  fame  natural  purity  that  he  receives  it  from  the  faid  mer 
chants  ;  and  on  thefe  afiu ranees  he  hopes,  that  all  his  friend*  and 
acquaintance  will  become  his  cuftomers,  defiring  a  continuance  of 
their  favours  no  longer  than  they  lhall  find  themfelves  well  fcrved. 
jtfott.  The  beft  growths  of  France  will  alfo  conftantly  be  fold  at  the 
above  faid  tavern.  SPECT.  O.  F.  NQ  160.  and  z6i.  See  Ni-i» 
TAT.  N°  20.  51.  and  Notes,  ibidem  Sc  faffim  ;  and  New  SFZCT  . 
Vol.  V.  N°  358.  Vol.  VI.  N°  468.  and  Notes. 
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Dixerit  e  mult  is  aliquis,  quid  virus  in  angues 
Adjicit  ?  £5"  rabid*  tradis  ovi/e  lupa;  ? 

Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  iii.  7. 

But  fome  exclaim  ;  What  frenzy  rules  your  mind  ? 
Would  you  increafe  the  craft  of  womankind  ! 
Teach  'em  new  wiles  and  arts  ?  As  well  you  may 
Inftruft  a  fnake  to  bite,  or- wolf  to  prey. 

CONGREVB. 

ONE  of  the  fathers,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  has 
defined  a  woman  to  be  &w  (p^xoV/xov,  an  ani 
mal   that   delights  in    finery.      I   have  already 
treated  of  the  fex  in  two  or  three  Papers,  conformably 

to 
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to  this  definition,  and  have  in  particular  obferved,  that 
in  all  ages  they  have  been  more  careful  than  the  men- 
to  adorn  that  part  of"  the  head,  which  we  generally  call 
the  outfide. 

This  obfervation  is  fo  very  notorious,  that  when  in 
ordinary  difcourfe  we  fay  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  along  , 
head,   or  a  good  head,  we  exprefs  ourfelves  metapho 
rically,  and   fpeak  in   relation    to  his  understanding  ;  , 
whereas  when  we  fay  of  a  woman,  fhe  has  a  fine,   a 
long,  or  a  good  head,  we  fpeak  only  in  relation  to  her 
commode  *. 

It  is  obferved  among  birds,  that  nature  has  lavifhed  > 
all  her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  ap 
pears  in  a  moil  beautiful  head-drefs  :  whether  it  be  a  - 
crefl,   a  comb,  a  tuft  of  feathers,  or   a  natural  little 
plume,  ereded  like  a  kind  of  pinnacle  on  the  very  top. 
of  the  head.     As   nature  on  the  contrary  has  poured 
out  her  charms  in  the  greateft  abundance  upon  the  fe. 
male  part  of  our  fpecies,  fo  they  are  very  afiiduous  in  > 
bellowing  upon  themfelves  the  finell  garnitures  of  art. 
The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half  the 
colours  that  appear  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifli  lady, 
when  fhe  is  drefTed  either  for  a  ball  or  a  birth-day. 

But  to  return  to  our  female  heads.  The-ladies  have 
been  for  fome  time  in  a  kind  of  moulting  feafon,  with. 
regard  to  that  part  of  their.  drefs,  having  caft  great 
quantities  of  ribbon,  lace,  and  cambrick,  and  in  fome 
meafure  reduced  that  part  of  the  human  figure  to  the 
beautiful  globular  form,  which  is  natural  to  it.  We 
have  for  a  great  while  expected  what  kind  of  ornament 
would  be  fubftituted  in  the  place.  of  thofe  antiquated 
commodes.  Our  female  projectors  were  all  the  lalt 
fummer  fo  taken  up  with,  the  improvement  of  their 
petticoats,  that  they  had  not  time  to  attend  to  any  thing 
elfe  ;  but  having  at  length  fufficiently  adorned  their- 
lower  parts,  they  now  begin  to  turn  their  thoughts 
upon  the  other  .extremity,  as  well  remembering  the  old 
kitchen  proverb,  that  if  you  light  yourfire  at  botkends/ 
the  middle  will  fhift  for  itfelf. 


*  See  Ne-w  SPECT.  Vol.  II.  N°  ^.Nott\  and'SwirT'*"Works> 
W,  XXI11.  p.  97.  Ed.  cr.  Svo.  1769. 
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I  am  engaged  in  this  fpeculation  by  a  fight  which  I 
lately  met  with  at  the  opera.  As  I  was  Handing  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  box,  I  took  notice  of  a  little  clufter 
of  women  fitting  together  in  the  prettieft  coloured  hoods 
that  I  ever  faw.  One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yel 
low,  and  another  philomot  ;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink 
colour,  and  the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  I  looked  with  as 
much  pleafure  upon  this  little  party-coloared  affembly, 
as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips,  and  did  not  know  at  firft  whe 
ther  it  might  not  be  an  embafly  of  Indian  Queens ;  but 
upon  my  going  about  into  the  pit,  and  taking  them  in 
front,  I  was  immediately  undeceived,  and  faw  fo  much 
beauty  in  every  face,  that  1  found  them  all  to  be  Eng- 
lifh.  Such  eyes  and  lips,  cheeks  and  foreheads,  could 
be  the  growth  of  no  other  country.  The  completion 
of  their  faces  hindered  me  frcm  obferving  any  farther 
the  colour  of  their  hoods,  though  I  could  eafily  per 
ceive  by  that  unfpeakable  fatis faction  which  appeared 
in  their  looks,  that  their  own  thoughts  were  wholly 
taken  up  on  thofe  pretty  ornaments  they  wore  upon 
their  heads. 

I  am  informed  that  this  fafhion  fpreads  daily,  info- 
ruich  that  the  whig  and  tory  ladies  begin  already  to 
hang  out  different  colours,  and  to  fhew  their  principles 
in  their  head-drefs.  Nay,  if  I  may  believe  my  friend 
WILL  HONEYCOMB,  there  is  a  certain  old  coquette  of 
his  acquaintance  who  intends  to  appear  very  fuddenly 
in  a  rainbow  hood,  like  the  Iris  in  Dryden's  Virgil,, 
not  queftioning  but  that  among  fuch  a  variety  of  co 
lours  fhe  mall  have  a  charm  for  every  heart. 

My  friend  WILL,  who  very  much  values  himfelf  up 
on  his  great  infights  into  gallantry,  tells  me,  that  he 
can  already  guefs  at  the  humour  a  lady  is  in,  by  her 
hood,  as  the  courtiers  of  Morocco  know  the  difpofition 
of  their  prefent  Emperor  by  the  colour  of  the  drefs 
which  he  puts  on.  When  Melefinda  wraps  her  head 
in  flame  colour,  her  heart  is  fet  upon  execution. 
When  fhe  covers  it  with  "purple,  I  would  not,  fays  he., 
advife  her  lover  to  approach  her ;  but  if  Ihe  appears 
in  white,  it  is  peace,  and  he  may  hand  her  out  of  her 
box  with  fafety. 
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WILL  informs  me  likewife,  that  thefe  hoods  may  be 
ufed  as  fignals.  Why  elfe,  fays  he,  does  Cornelia  al 
ways  put  on  a  black  hood  when  her  hufband  is  gone 
into  the  country  ? 

Such  are  my  friend  HONEYCOMB'S  dreams  of  gal 
lantry.  For  my  own  part,  I  impute  this  diversity  of 
colours  in  the  hoods  to  the  diverfity  of  completion  in 
the  faces  of  my  pretty  countrywomen.  Ovid  in  his 
Art  of  Love  has  given  fome  precepts  as  to  this  parti 
cular,  though  I  find  they  are  different  from  thofe  which- 
prevail  among  the  modern's.  He  recommends  a  red 
llriped  fi'tk  to  the  pale  complexion ;  white  to  the  brown, 
and  dark  to  the  fair.  On  the  contrary,  my  friend 
WILL,  who  pretends  to  be  a  greater  matter  in  this  art 
than  Ovid,  tells  me,  that  the  palefl  features  look  the 
moft  agreeable  in  white  farfenet;  that  a  face  which  is 
overfluihed  appears  to  advantage  in  the  deepeft  fcarlet, 
and  that  the  darkeft  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated 
by  a  black  hood.  In  fhort,  he  is  for  lofing  the  colour 
of  the  face  in  that  of  the  hood,  as  a  fire  burns  dimly, 
.and  a  candle  goes  half  out,  in  the  light  of  the  fun. 
This,  fays  he,  your  Ovid  himfelf  has  hinted,  where  he 
treats  of  thefe  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  blue 
water  nymphs  are  drefTed  in  Iky-coloured  garments  f 
and  that  Aurora,  who  always  appears  in  the  light  of 
the  rifing  fun,  is  robed  in  iaffron. 

Whether  thefe  his  obfervations  are  juftly  grounded  I 
cannot  tell  :  but  I  have  often  known  him,  as  we  have 
flood  together  behind  the  Indies,  praife  or  difpraife  the 
eompleclion  of  a  face  which  he  never  faw,  from  ob- 
ferving  the  colour  of  her  hood,  and  be  has  been  very 
feldom  out  in  thefe  his  guefles. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  honour 
and  improvement  of  the  fair-fex  *,  I  cannot  conclude 
this  Paper  without  an  exhortation  to  the  Britim  ladies, 
that  they  would  excell  the  women  of  all  other  nations 
as  much  in  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  as  they  do  in  beauty  ;. 
which  they  may  certainly  do,  if  they  will  be  as  induftrious 

*  <c  I  will  not  meddle  with  the  SPECTATOR,  let  h\mfjir-fex  It 
««  to  the  world's  end."  SWIFT'S  "  Works,"  edit,  ut  Jxpra,  Vol. 
-XXIII.  p.  158.  cr.  8vo. 
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to  cultivate  their  minds,  as  they  are  to  adorn  their  bo 
dies.  In  the  mean  while  I  (hall  recommend  to  their  moil 
ferious  coniideration  the  faying  of  an  old  Greek  poet, 

Tvv/xuii  x.io-p.©'  5  TfoTr©',   *'  K  yj^v a\a,  \.  C  if 

•{•  Manners  and  not  drefs  are  the  ornaments  of  women.  See 
SPZCT.  N°  271  in  this  volume,  Let.  I. 

This  quotation,  and  the  Simplex  munditiit  recommended  more 
than  once  in  the  TAT.  implies,  that  true  fkill  in  female  finery,  is 
more  difplayed  by  neatnefs  and  elegant  fimplicity,  than  by  gaudi- 
nel's,  magnificence  and  expenfivenefs.  The  ladies  may  conceive  the 
idea  not  improperly  from  the  following  fine  lines  : 

'    Thoughtlefs  of  beauty,  flic  was  Beauty's  felf> 

*  Veil'd  in  zjimple  robe,  the  beft  attire, 

'    Beyond  the  pomp  of  drefs  ;  for  lovelinefs 
4     Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament, 

*  But  is  when  unadorn'd  adorn'd  the  moft." 

See  New  TAT.  Vol.  V.  N°  212  j  and  noies  i/>iJ. 

J  The  originali  Paper  in  folio,  had  the  fignatiwe  T  j  but  in  both 
•lie  editions  of  1712,  it  is  marked,  as  here,  with  the  letter  C  :  the 
T  in  folio,  was  an  erratum,  fpecified  and  corrected  as  now  printed, 
ibidem,  at  the  end  of  N'  3,67.  This  Paper  feems  therefore  to  have 
been  written  by  ADD,I SON,  probably, 
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A?  verb  eft,  quod  egv  mlbi  fulo  paltnarium 
Me  reper.ijje,  quomodo  adol'efcentulus 
Meretrifum  ingenia  &  mores  jtojjlt  nofcerf, 
Mature  ut  cum  cognorit,  ferfetuo  ode.rlt.. 

ter.  Eun.  Aft.  V.  Sc.  4. 

This  I  conceive  to  bQ  my  mafter-piece,  '  that  I  have 
'  difcovered  how  unexperienced  youth  may  deteft 
*  the  artifices  of  bad  women,  and  by  knowing  them 
'  early,  Ueteft  them  for  ever.1. 

NO  vice  or  wickednefs  which  people  fall  into  from 
indulgence  to  defires  which  are  natural  to  all, 
ought  to  place  them  below  the  companion  of  th* 
virtuous  part  of  the  world ;  which  indeed  often  makes 
me  a  little  apt  to  fufpeft  the  fincerit/  of  th^ir  virtue* 

who 
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who  are  too  warmly  provoked  at  other  people's  perfonal 
iins.  The  unlawful  commerce  of  the  fexes  is  of  all 
other  the  hardeft  to  avoid  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  one 
which  you  fhall  hear  the  rigider  part  of  womankind 
fpeak  of  with  fo  little  mercy.  It  is  very  certain  that  a 
modeit  woman  cannot  abhor  the  breach  of  chaltity  too 
much  ;  but  pray  let  her  hate  it  for  hcrfelf,  and  only 
pity  it  in  others.  WILL  HONEYCOMB  calls  thefe  over- 
offended  ladies,  the  outrageoufly  virtuous. 

I  do  not  defign  to  fall  upon  failures  in  general,  with 
relation  to  the  gift  of  chaitity,  but  at  preient  only  en 
ter  upon  that  large  field,  and  begin  with  the  confide- 
ration  of  poor  and  public  whores.  The  other  evening 
pafling  along  near  Covent-Garden,  I  was  jogged  on  the 
elbow  as  I  turned  into  the  piazza,  on  the  right  hand 
coming  out  of  James-ftreet,  by  a  flim  young  girl  of 
about  feventeen,  who  with  a  pert  air  afked  me  if  I  was 
for  a  pint  of  wine.  I  do  not  know  but  I  (hould  have 
indulged  my  curiofity  in  having  fome  chat  with  her,, 
but  that  I  am  informed  the  man  of  the  Bumper  knows 
me  *  ;  and  it  would  have  made  a  ftory  for  him  not  very 
agreeable  to  fome  part  of  my  writings,  though  I  have 
in  others  fo  frequently  faid,  that  I  am  wholly  uncon 
cerned  in  any  fcene  f  am  in,  but  merely  as  a  SPECTA- 
TO-R.  This  impediment  being  in  my  way,  we  flood 
under  one  of  the  arches  by  twilight ;  and  there  I  could 
obferve  as  exact  features  as  I  had  ever  feen,  the  moft 
agreeable  mape,  the  fineft  neck,  and  bofpm,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  perfon  of-  a  woman  excjuifitely  beautiful. 
She  affecled  to  allure  me  with  a  forced  wantonnefs  in, 
her  lock  and  air;  but  I  faw  it  checked  with  hunger 
and  cold  :  her  eyes  were  wan  and  eager,  her  drefs  thin 
and  tawdry,  her  mien  genteel  and  childiih.  This 
itrange  figure  gave  me  much  anguifh  of  heart,  and  to 
avoid  being  feen  with  her  I  went  away,  but  could  not 
forbear  giving  her  a  crown.  The  poor  thing  fighed, 
curtfied,  and  with  a  blefling  exprefle<l  with  the  utrnoft 
vehemence,  turned  from  me.  Thi-  creature  js  what 
tl\ey  call  "  newly  come  upon  the  town,"  but  who, 
tilling  I  fuppofe  into  cruel  hands,  was  left  in.  the  firii 

*  S*e  NQ  264,  Jdv.  and  Kite* 
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month  from  her  difhonour,  and  expofed  to  pafs  through 
the  difcipline  of  one  of  thofe  hags  of  hell  whom  we  call 
bawds.  But  left  I  fhould  grow  too  fuddenly  grave  on 
this  fubjeft,  and  be  myfeif  outrageoufly  good,  I  fhall 
turn  to  a  fcene  in  one  of  Fletcher's  plays,  where  this 
character  is  drawn,  and  the  ceconomy  of  whoredom 
moft  admirably  defcribed.  The  paflage  I  would  point 
to  is  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  fecond  aft  of  THE 
HUMOUROUS  LIEUTENANT.  Leucippe,  who  is  agent 
for  the  king's  luft,  and  bawds  at  the  fame  time  for  the 
whole  court,  is  very  pleafantly  introduced,  reading  her 
minutes  as  a  perfon  of  bufinefs,  wirh  two  maids,  her 
under- fecretarics,  taking  inftructions  at  a  table  before- 
her.  Her  women,  both  thefe  under  her  prefent  tute 
lage,  and  thofe  which  (he  is  laying  wait  for,  are  alpha 
betically  fet  down  in  her  book  ;  andftie  is  looking  over 
the  letter  C,  in  a  muttering  voice,  as  if  between  loli- 
loquy  and  fpeaking  out,  flie  fays, 

Her  maidenhead  will  yield  me  ;  let  me  fee  now ; 
She  is  not  fifteen  they  fay  :  for  her  completion' 
Clee,   Cloe,  Cloe,  here  I  have  her, 
Cloe,  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman  j 
Her  age  upon  hfteen.     Now  her  completion, 
A  lovely  brown ;  here  'tis ;  eyes  black  and  rolling, 
The  body  neatly  built ;  me  ftrikes  a  lute  well, 
Sings  mod  enticingly.     Thefe  helps  confider'd, 
Her  maidenhead  will  amount  to  fome  three  hundred, 
Or  three  hundred  and  fifty  crowns,  'twill  bear  it  hand- 
Her  father's  poor,  fome  little  mare  deducted,  [fomely  : 
To  buy  him  a  hunting  nag " 

Thefe  creatures  are  very  well  inftrufted  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  and  manners  of  all  who  are  any  way  related 
to  the  fair  one  whom  they  have  a  deiign  upon.  As  Cloe 
is  to  be  purchafed  with  350  crowns,  and  the  father  taken 
off  with  a  pad  ;  the  merchant's  wife  next  to  her,  who 
abounds  in  plenty,  is  not  to  have  downright  money,  but 
the  mercenary  part-of  her  mind  is  engaged  with  a  pre 
fent  of  plate  and  a  little  ambition.  She  is  made  to  un- 
deriland  that  it  is  a  man  of  quality  who  dies  for  her. 
The  examination  of  a  young  girl  for  bufinefs,  and  the 
<crying  down  her  value  for  being  a  flight  thing,  together 

with 
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with  every  other  circumftance  in  the  fcene,  are  inimi 
tably  excellent,  and  have  the  true  fpirit  of  comedy  j 
though  it  were  to  be  wifhed  the  author  had  added  a 
circumftance  which  fhould  make  Leucippe's  bufinefs 
more  odious. 

It  muft  not  be  thought  a  digreffion  from  my  intend 
ed  fpeculation,  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  difcourfe  upon 
wenches  ;  for  a  woman  of  the  town  is  not  thoroughly 
and  properly  fuch,  without  having  gone  through  the 
education  of  one  of  thefe  houfes.    But  the  compaffionate 
cafe  of  very  many  is,  that  they  are  taken  into  fuch 
hands  without' any  the  leafl  fufpicion,  previous  temp 
tation,  or  admonition  to   what  place  they  are  going. 
The  laft  week  I  went  to  an  inn  in  the  city  to  inquire 
for  fome  provifions  which  were  fent  by  a  waggon  out 
of  the  country  ;  and  as  I  waited  in  one  of  the  boxes  till 
the  chamberlain  had  looked  over  his  parcels,  I  heard 
an  old  and  a  young  voice  repeating  the  queftions  and  ' 
refponfes  of  the  church-catechifm.     I   thought  it  no 
breach  of  good-manners  to  peep  at  a  crevife,  and  look 
in  at  people  fo  well  employed  ;  but  who  mould  I  fee 
there   but   the  mod  artful  procure fs  in  the- town,  ex 
amining  a  mod  beautiful  country-girl,  who  had  come 
up  in  the  fame  waggon  with  my  things,  *  Whether  me 
was  well  educated,  could  forbear  playing  the  wanton 
with  fervants  and  idle  fellows,  of  which   this  town, 
fays  me,  is  too  full.'     At  the  fame  time,  '  whether 
me  knew  enough  of  breeding,  as  that  if  a  fquire  or 
a  gentleman,  or  one   that  was   her  betters,  mould 
give  her  a  civil  falute,  me  fhould  curtfey  and  be  hum 
ble  neverthelefs.'     Her   innocent  '  forfooths,  yes's, 
and't  pleafe  you's,  and  me  would  do  her  endeavour,' 
moved  the  good  old  lady  to  take  her  oat  of  the  hands 
of  a  country  bumkin  her  brother,  and  hire  her  for  her 
own  maid.     J  ftaid  till  I   faw  them  all  marched  out  to 
take  coach  ;  the  brother  loaded  with   a  great  cheefr, 
he   prevailed   upon   her, to   take  for  her  civiiities   to 
fitter.     This  poor  creature's  fate  is  not  far  off  that  of 
her's  whom  I  fpoke  of  above,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubt 
ed,  but  after  (he  has  been  long  enough'  a  -prey  to  luft, 
fhe  will  be  delivered  over   to  famine.     The  ironical 
commendation  of  the  induftry  and  charity  of-thefe  an 
tiquated 
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tiquated  ladies,  thefe  dire&ors  of  fin,  after  they  can 
no  longer  commit  it,  makes  up  the  beauty  of  the  ini 
mitable  dedication  to  the  PLAIN-DEALER,  and  is  a. 
mailer- piece  of  rallery  on  this  vice.  But  to  underftand 
all  the  purlieus  of  this  game  the  better,  and  to  illuftrate 
this  fubjeft  in  future  difcourfes,  I  muft  venture  myfelf, 
with  my  friend  WILL,  into  the  haunts  of  beauty  and 
gallantry;  from  pampered  vice  in  the  habitations  of 
the  wealthy,  to  diftrefied  indigent  wickednefs  expelled 
the  harbours  of  the  brothel  *.  T. 

*  See  SPEC T.N°  274,  and  N°  267. 
By  STEELS. 
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Cedite  Rotnani  fcriptcres,  cedite  Graii. 

Propert.  El.  34.  lib.  z.  ver.  65* 

Give  place,  ye  Roman,  and  ye  Grecian  wits. 

THERE  is  nothing  in  nature  fo  irkfome  as  gene 
ral  difcourfes,  efpecially  when  they  turn  chiefly 
upon  words.  For  this  reafon  I  mall  wave  the 
difcuffion  of  that  point  which  was  ftarted  fome  years 
fince,  whether  MILTON'S  PARADISE  LOST  may  be 
called  an  heroic  poem  ?  Thofe  who  will  not  give  it  that 
title,  may  call  it  (if  they  pleafe)  a  Divine  Poem.  It 
will  be  fufficient  to  its  perfection,  if  it  has  in  it  nil  the 
beauties  of  the  higheft  kind  of  poetry  ;  and  as  for  thofe 
who  alledge  it  is  not  an  heroic  poem,  they  advance  no 
more  to  the  diminution  of  it,  than  if  they  mould  fay 
Adam  is  not  ^Eneas,  or  Eve  Helen. 

I  mail  therefore  examine  it  by  the  rules  of  epic  poetry, 
and  fee  whether  it  falls  fhort  of  the  ILIAD  or  yE'NEio, 
in  the  beauties  which  are  effential  to  that  kind  of  writ 
ing.  The  firil  thing  to  be  confidered  in  an  epic  poem, 
is  the  fable,  which,  i-s  perfect  or  imperfeft,  according1 
as  the  aclion  which  it  relates  is  more  or  lefs  fo.  This 
a&ion  fhould  have  three  qualifications  in  it,  Firft,  It 

fitoald 
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mould  be  but  one  action.  Secondly,  It  fhould  be  an 
intire  action.  Thirdly,  It  mould  be  a  great  action. 
To  confider  the  action  of  the  ILIAD,  J£NEID,  and  PA 
RA  D.ISE  LOST,  in  thefe  three  feveral  lights.  Homer 
to  preferve  the  unity  of  his  action  haftens  into  the  midft 
of,  things,  as  Horace  has  obferved.  Had  he  gone  up  to 
Leda's  egg,  or  begun  much  later  even  at  the  rape  of 
Helen,  or  the  inverting  of  Troy,  it  is  manifeft  that  the 
ftory  of  the  poem  would  have  been  a  feries  of  feveral 
actions.  He  therefore  opens  his  poem  with  the  difcord 
of  his  princes,  and  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  feveral 
fucceeding  parts  of  it,  an  account  of  every  thing  ma 
terial  which  relates  to  them,  and  had  pafled  before  that 
fatal  difienfion.  After  the  fame  manner  yEneas  makes 
his  firft  appearance  in  the  Tyrrhene  feas,  and  within 
fight  of  Italy,  becaufe  the  action  propofed  to  be  cele 
brated  was  that  of  his  fettling  himfelf  in  Latium.  But 
becaufe  it  was  neceflary  for  the  reader  to  know  what 
had  happened  to  him  in  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  in 
the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage,  Virgil  makes  hi» 
hero  relate  it  by  way  of  epifode  in  the  fecond  and  third, 
books  of  thev^NEiD.  The  contents  of  both  which 
books  come  before  thofe  of  the  firft  book  in  the  thread 
of  the  ftory,  though  for  preferving  of  this  unity  of  ac 
tion  they  follow  it  in  the  difpoiition  of  the  poem. 
Milton,  in  imitation  of  thefe  two  great  poets,  opens 
his  PARADISE  LOST,  with  an  infernal  council  plotting 
the  fall  of  man,  which  is  the  action  he  propofed  to 
celebrate  ;  and  as  for  thofe  great  actions,  which  pre 
ceded  in  point  of  time,  the  battle  of  the  angels,  and 
the  creation  of  the  world  >  (which  would  have  intirely 
deliroyed  the  unity  of  his  principal  action,  had  he  re 
lated  them  in  the  fame  order  that  they  happened)  he 
call  them  into  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  books,  by 
way  of  epifode  to  this  noble  poem. 

Arittotle  himfelf  allows,  that  Homer  has  nothing  to 
boalt  of  as  to  the  unity  of  his  fable,  though  at  the  fame 
time  that  great  critic  and  philofopher  endeavours  to 
palliate  this  imperfection  in  the  Greek  poet  by  imT 
puting  it  in  fome  meafure  to  the  very  nature  of  an  epic 
poem.  Some  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  V£NEID 
alfo  labours  in  this  particular,  and  has  epifodes  which 

may 
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may  be  looked  upon  as  excrefcences  rather  than  as  parts 
of  the  action.  On  the  contrary,  the  poem,  which  we 
have  now  under  our  confideration,  hath  no  other  epi- 
fodes  than  fuch  as  naturally  arife  from  the  fubjedt,  and 
yet  is  filled  with  fuch  a  multitude  of  aftonifhing  inci 
dents,  that  it  gives  us  at  the  fame  time  a  pleafure  of 
the  greateft  variety,  and  of  the  greateft  iimplicity  ; 
uniform  in  its  nature,  though  d'werjijied  in  the  exe 
cution  * . 

1  muft  obferve  alfo,  that  as  Virgil,  in  the  poem  which 
was  de/igned  to  celebrate  the  original  of  the  Roman 
empire,  has  defcribed  the  birth  of  its  great  rival,  the 
Carthaginian  commonwealth.  Milton,  with  the  like  • 
art  in  his  poem  on  the  Fall  of  Man,  has  related  the  fall 
of  thofe  angels  who  are  his  profeffe.d  enemies.  Befides 
the  many  other  beauties  in  fuch  an  epifode,  its  running 
parallel  with  the  great  action  of  the  poem  hinders  it 
from  breaking  the  unity  fo  much  as  another  epifode 
would  have  done,  that  had  not  fo  great  an  affinity  with 
the  principal  fubjecl.  In  fhort,  this  is  the  fame  kind 
of  beauty  which  the  critics  admire  in  the  Spanifh 
Frier,  or  The  Double  Difcovery,  where  the  two  dif 
ferent  plots  look  like  counter-parts  and  copies  of  one 
another  f. 

The  fecond  qualification  required  in  the  afUon  of  an 
epic  poem,  is,  that  it  mould  be  an  entire  adtioa.  An 
action  is  entire  when  it  is  complete  in  all  its  parts;  or, 
as  Ariftotle  defcribes  it,  when  it  confifts  of  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.  Nothing  mould  go  before  it, 
be  intermixed  with  it,  or  follow  after  it,  that  is  not  re 
lated  to  it.  As  on  the  contrary,  no  fingle  ilep  mould 
be  omitted  in  that  juit  and  regular  procefs  which  it 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  take  from  its  original  to  its  con- 
fummation.  Thus  we  fee  the  anger  of  Achilles  in  its 
birth,  its  continuance  and  effects;  and  ^Eneas's  fettle- 
ment  in  Italy,  carried  on  through  all  the  oppofitions  in, 
his  way  to  it  both  by  fea  and  land.  The  action  in  Mil 
ton  excells  (1  think)  both  the  former  in  this  particular  : 
we  fee  it  contrived  in  hell,  executed  upon  earth,  and 

*  The  claufe  in  Italics  is  not  in  the  original  Paper  In  folio-  , 

f  A  Tr.  Com.  by  Dry  den.  410.  1681. 

punifhed 
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pimifhed  by  heaven.  The  parts  of  it  are  told  in  the 
moft  diflindl  manner,  and  grow  out  of  one  another  in 
the  moft  natural  method. 

The  third  qualification  of  an  epic  poem  is  its  Great 
nefs.  The  anger  of  Achilles  was  of  fuch  confequence^ 
that  it  embroiled  the  kings  of  Greece,  dellroyed  th& 
heroes  of  Troy,  and  engaged  all  the  gods  in  faftions. 
yEneas's  fettlement  in  Italy  produced  the  Ctefars,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  Roman  empire.  Milton's  fubjeft  was 
ftill  greater  than  either  of  the  former;  it  does  not  de 
termine  the  fate  of  tingle  perfons  or  nations,  but  of  a 
whole  fpecies.  The  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined 
together  for  the  deftruclion  of  mankind,  which  they 
rfrecled  in  part,  and  would  have  completed,  had  not 
Omnipotence  itfelf  interpofed.  The  principal  a&ors 
sre  man  in  his  greateit  perfection,  and  woman  in  her 
higheft  beauty.  Their  enemies  are  the  fallen  angels  ; 
the  Mefllah  their  friend,  and  the  Almighty  their  pro 
tector.  In  fhcrt,  every  thing  that  is  great  in  the  whole 
circle  of  being,  whether  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or 
out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  afligned  it  in  this  admirable 
poem. 

In  poetry,  as  in  architecture;,  not  only  the  whole,  but 
the  principal  members,  and  every  part  of  them,  mould' 
be  great.  I  will  not  prefume  to  fay,  that  the  book  of 
games  in  the  ./Eneid,  or  that  in  the  Iliad  are  not  of  this 
nature,  or  to  reprehend  Virgil's  fimile  of  the  top,  and 
many  other  of  the  fame  kind  in  the  Iliad,  as  liable  to 
any  cenfure  in  this  particulaar;  but  I  think  we  may  fay, 
without  derogating  from  thofe  wonderful  performances, 
that  there  is  an  unqueftionable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradife  Loft,  and  indeed  a  much  greater  than 
could  have  been  formed  upon  any  pagan  fyftem. 

But  Ariftotle,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  aftion,  does 
not  only  mean  that  it  mould  be  great  in  its  nature,  but 
alfo  in  its  duration,  or  in  other  words  that  it  mould 
have  a  due  length  in  it,  as  well  as  what  we  properly 
call  greatnefs.  The  juft  meafure  of  this  kind  of  mag 
nitude,  he  explains  by  the  following  fimilitude.  An 
animal,  no  bigger  than  a  mite,  cannot  appear  perfeft 
to  the  eye,  becaufe  the  fight  takes  it  in  at  once,  and 
has  only  a  confufed  idea  .of  the  whole,  and  not  a  dif- 

tiflft 
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tinft  idea  of  all  its  parts ;  if  on  the  contrary  you  (hould 
fuppofe  an  animal  of  ten  thoufand  furlongs  in  length, 
the  eye  would  be  fo  filled  with  a  iingle  part  of  it,  that 
it  could  not  give  the  mind  an  idea  of  the  whole.  What 
thefe  animals  are  to  the  eye,  a  very  ftiort  or  a  very 
long  a&ion  would  be  to  the  memory.  The  firit  would 
be,  as  it  were,  loft  and  fwallowcd  up  by  it,  and  the 
other  difficult  to  be  contained  in  it.  Homer  and  Vir 
gil  have  ftiewn  their  principal  art  in  this  particular ; 
the  a&ion  of  the  Iliad,  and  that  of  the^ineid,  were  in 
themfelves  exceeding  fhort,  but  are  fo  beautifully  ex 
tended  and  diverfified  by  the  invention  of  epifodes,  and 
the  machinery  of  gods,  with  the  like  poetical  orna 
ments,  that  they  make  up  an  agreeable  ftory,  fufficient 
to  employ  the  memory  without  overcharging  it.  Mil 
ton's  acUon  is  enriched  with  fuch  a  variety  of  circum- 
ftances,  that  1  have  taken  as  much  pleafure  in  reading 
the  contents  of  his  books,  as  in  the  belt  invented  ftory 
I  ever  met  with.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  traditions,  on 
which  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid  were  built,  had  more  cir- 
cumftances  in  them,  than  the  hiftory  of  the  Fall  of 
Man,  as  it  is  related  in  fcripture.  Befides,  it  was 
cafier  for  Homer  and  Virgil  to  dafh  the  truth  with  fic 
tion,  as  they  were  in  no  danger  of  offending  the  reli 
gion  of  their  country  by  it.  But  as  for  Milton,  he  had 
not  only  a  very  few  circumftances  upon  which  to  raife 
his  poem,  but  was  alfo  obliged  to  proceed  with  the 
greateft  caution  in  every  thing  that  he  added  out  of 
his  own  invention.  And,  indeed,  notwithftanding  all 
the  reltraint  he  was  under,  he  has  filled  .his  ftory  with 
fo  many  furprifing  incidents,  which  bear  fo  clofe  an 
analogy  with  what  is  delivered  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is 
capable  of  pleafmg  the  moft  delicate  reader,  without 
giving  offence  to  the  moil  fcrupulous. 

The  modern  critics  have  collected  from  feveral  hints 
in  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid  the  fpace  of  time,  which  is  taken 
up  by  the  aclion  of  each  of  thofe  poems  ;  but  as  a 
great  part  of  Milton's  ftory  was  tranfacled  in  regions 
that  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun  and  the  fphere  of 
day,  it  is  impoffible  to  grStify  the  reader  with  fuch  a 
calculation,  which  indeed  would  be  more  curious  than 
inftru&ivej  none  of  the  critics,  either  ancient  or  mo 
dern. 
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dern,  having  laid  down  rules  to  circumfcribe  the  aftion 
of  an  epic  poem  with  any  determined  number  of  years, 
days,  or  hours. 

This  piece  of  criticifm  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft  mail 
be  carried  on  in  the  following  Saturdays  Papers  *.       L 

•  See  SPFCT.  N°  273,  279,  285,  291,  297,  303,  309,  315, 
3*J>  327>  333.  339«  345»  35*»  357.  363»  and  369- 
By  ADDISON,  then  probably,  in  London. 
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Minus  aptus  acutis 

Naribus  borum  hominum— —         Hor.  I  Sat.  iii.  29. 

*  unfit 
For  lively  fallies  of  corporeal  wit. 

IT  is  not  that  I  think  I  have  been  more  witty  than  I 
ought  of  late,  that  at  prefent  I  wholly  forbear  any 
attempt  towards  it :  I  am  opinion  that  1  ought 
fomeiimes  to  lay  before  the  world  the  plain  letters  of 
my  correfpondents  in  the  artlefs  drefs  in  which  they 
haftily  fend   them,  that  the  reader  may  fee  I  am  not 
accufer  and  judge  myfelf,    but   that   the  indi&ment 
is  properly  and  fairly  laid,  before  I  proceed  againft  the 
criminal. 

*  '  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'AS  you  are  Spectator  General,  I  apply  myfelf  to 
'  J-Jk.  you  in  the  following  cafe,  viz.  I  do  not  wear  a 
'  fword,  but  I  often  divert  myfelf  at  the  theatre,  where 
'  I  frequently  fee  a  fet  of  fellows  pull  plain  people,  by 

way 

*  This  letter,  to   which  only  the   motto  has  a  reference,  was 
written  by  Mr.  James  Hey  wood,  for  many  years  a  wholesale  linen- 
draper  on  Fifli-ftreet-hill,  who  died  at  his  houfe  in  Aultin  Friars,  i» 
the.  90th  year  of  his  age,  July  23,  1776.     He  was  one  of  the  go- 
v«rnors  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Chrift  s,  Bridewell,  und  Bcthlcm 
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'  way  of  humour  and  frolic,  by  the  nofe,  upon  frivo- 
'  lousor  nooccafions.  A  friend  of  mine  the  other  night 
'  applauding  what  a  graceful  exit  Mr.  Wilks  made, 
'  one  of  theie  nofe-.wringers  overhearing  him,  pinched 
e  him  by  the  nofe.  1  was  in  the  pit  the  other  night, 

*  (when  it  was  very  much  crowded)  a  gentleman  lean- 
'  ing  upon  me,  and    very  heavily,   I  very  civilly  re- 
'  quefted  him  to  remove  his  hand  ;  for  which  he  pulled 
'  me  by  the  nofe.     I  would  not  refent  it  in  fo  public  a 
'  place,  becaufe  I  was  unwilling  to  create  a  difturbance  ; 

*  but  have  fmce  reflected  upon  it  as  a  thing  that  is  un- 
f  manly   and   difingenuous,    renders   the   nofe-puiler 
'  odious,  and   makes  the   perfon   pulled  by  the  nofe 
'  look  little  and  contemptible.   This  grievance  I  hum- 
«-  bly  requeft  you  would  endeavour  to  redrefs. 

*  I  am  your  admirer,  &c. 

*  James  Eafy.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  "V7  OUR  difcourfe  of  the  2O,th  of  December  *  on 
«  JL  love  and  marriage  is  of  fo  ufeful  a  kind,  that  I 
f  cannot  forbear  adding  my  thoughts  to  yours  on  that 
'  fubjeft.  Methinks  k  is  a  misfortune,  that  the  m^r- 
'  riage  flate,  which  in  its  own  nature  is  adapted  to  give 

pitals,  and  of  the  London  Wotkhoufe.  Being  ele&ed  alderman  of 
.Alogate  Ward,  againil.his  earneit  cefire  to  the  contrary,  in  the  room 
of  Micajah  Perry,  Efq;  who  twice  reprefented  the  city  of  London  in. 
perliarnent,  not  chufing  to  advance  into  public  life,  he  fined  as  ufual 
500!.  On  that  occafion  he  refigned  his  office  as  common  council- 
-man  for  Bridge  Ward,  which  he  had  held  for  many  years.  He  furvived 
every  aidei-man  and  common  councilman  that  was  in  court  in  1729, 
when  he  had  been  a  common  councilman  for  fome  years,  and  lived  to 
fee  fix  aldermen  fuccellively  elefted  for  Aldgate  W'ard  after  he  fined, 
viz.  Sir  William  Smith,  his  immediate  fucceffor,  who  was  chofen  in 
1746,  and  died  in  1753  j  Robert  Scot,  Efq;  who  died  in  1760;  Sir 
Thomas  Challoner,  who  died  in  17665  William  Cracraft,  who 
died  in  17675  and  William  Lee,  Efq;  who  was  alderman  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Heywocd's  death.  He  retained  tolerable  good  health 
and  fpirits  to  the  lad,  but  his  fight  and  his  memory  were  much 
impaired  in  the  later  years  of  life.  See  Mr.  HEY  WOOD'S  "  Let- 
**  ters  and  Peems,"  jzmo.  zd  edit.  Lond.  ijz6.  p.  100. 

«  N°  261. 

«    US 
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us  the  completefl  happinefs  this  world  is  capable  of, 
mould  be  fo  uncomfortable  a  one  to  fo  many  as  it 
daily  proves.  But  the  mid-Kief  generally  proceeds 
from  the  unwife  choice  people  make  for  their.felves, 
and  an  expectation  of  happinefs  from  things  not  ca 
pable  of  giving  it.  Nothing  but  the  good  qualities 
of  the  per fon  beloved  can  be  a  foundation  for  a  Jove  of 
judgment  and  difcretion;  and  whoever  expect,  happi 
nefs  from  any  thing  but  virtue,  wifdom, good-humour, 
and  a  fimilitude  of  manners,  will  find  themfelves 
widely  miftaken.  But  how  few  are  there  who  feek 
after  thcfe  things,  and  do  not  rather  mnke  riches  their 
chief,  if  not  their  only  aim  ?  Ht>\v  rare  is  it  for  a  man, 
when  he  engages  himfelf  in  the  thoughts  of  marriage, 
to  place  his  hopes  of  having  in  fuch  a  woman  a  con- 
flant,  agreeable  companion  ?  One  who  will  divide 
his  cares,  and  double  his  joys?  Who  will  manage 
that  mare  of  his  eflate  he  entrufts  to  her  conduct 
with  prudence  and  frugality,  govern  his  houfe  with 
ceconomy  and  difcretion,  and  be  an  ornament  to  him 
felf  and  family?  Where  mail  we  find  the  man  who 
looks  out  for  one  who  places  her  chief  happinefs  in 
the  practice  of  virtue,  and  makes  her  duty  her  con 
tinual  pleafure?  No:  men  rather  feek  for  money  as 
the  complement  of  all  their  defires  ;  and  regardlefs  of 
what  kind  of  wives  they  take,  they  think  riches  will 
be  a  minilter  to  all  kind  of  pleafures,  and  enable 
them  to  keep  miftrefTes,  horfes,  hounds,  to  drink, 
feail,  and  game  with  their  companions,  pay  their  debts 
contracted  by  former  extravagancies,  or  fome  fuch 
vile  and  unworthy  end;  and  indulge  themfelves  in 
pleafures  which  are  a  fhame  and  fcandal  to  human 
nature.  Now  as  for  the  women  ;  how  few  of  them 
are  there,  who  place  the  happinefs  of  their  marriage 
in  the  having  a  wife  and.  virtuous  friend  ?  One  who 
will  be  faithful  and  juft  to  all,  and  conftant  and  loving 
to  them  ?  Who  with  care  and  diligence  will  look  after 
and  improve  the  eftate,  and  without  grudging  allow 
whatever  is  prudent  and  convenient?  Rather  how  few 
are  there,  who  do  not  place  their  happinefs  in  out- 
mining  others  in  pomp  and  fhow?  And  that  do  not 
think  within  themfelves  when  ihey  have  married  fuch 

«  a  rich 
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a  rich  perfon,  that  none  of  their  acquaintance  fhall 
appear  fo  fine  in  their  equipage,  fo  adorned  in  their 
perfons,  or  fo  magnificent  in  their  furniture  as  them- 
felves?  Thus  their  heads  are  filled  with  vain  ideas; 
and  I  heartily  wifli  I  could  fay  that  equipage  and 
fhow  were  not  the  chief  good  of  fo  many  women  at 
I  fear  it  is. 

'  After  this  manner  do  both  fexes  deceive  them- 
felves,  and  bring  reflections  and  difgrace  upon  the 
moft  happy  and  moft  honourable  ftate  of  life  ;  where 
as,  if  they  would  but  corredl  their  deprav.ed  tafte, 
moderate  their  ambition,  and  place  their  happinefs 
upon  proper  objecb,  we  mould  not  find  felicity  i« 
the  marriage  ftate  fuch  a  wonder  in  the  world  as  it 
now  is. 

'  Sir,  if  you  think  thefe  thoughts  worth  inferting 
among  your  own,  be  pleafed  to  give  them  a  better 
drefs ;  and  let  them  pafs  abroad ;  and  you  will  oblige 

'  Your  admirer, 

'  A.  B.' 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

AS  I  was  this  day  walking  in  the  ftreet,  there 
happened  to  pafs  by  on  the  other  fide  of  the  way 
a  beauty,  whofe  charms  were  fo  attracting,  that  it 
drew  my  eyes  wholly  on  that  fide,  infomuch  that  I 
neglefted  my  own  way,  and  chanced  to  run  my  nofo 
diredlly  againft  a  poft  ;  which  the  lady  no  fooner  per 
ceived,  but  fhe  fell  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  though  at 
the  fame  time  fhe  was  fenfible  that  fhe  herfelf  was  the 
caufe  of  my  misfortune,  which  in  my  opinion  was 
the  greater  aggraration  of  her  crime.  I  being  bufjr 
wiping  off  the  blood  which  trickled  down  my  face, 
had  not  time  to  acquaint  her  with  her  barbarity,  as 
alfo  with  my  refolution,  viz.  never  to  look  out  of 
my  way  for  one  of  her  fex  more :  therefore,  that 
your  humble  fervant  may  be  revenged,  he  defiresyou 
to  infert  this  in  one  of  your  next  Papers,  which  he 
hopes  will  be  a  warning  to  all  the  reft  of  the  women- 
gazers,  as  well  as  to  poor 

'  Anthony  Gape.* 

l  *  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

ID«fire  to  know  in  your  next,  if  the  merry  game  of 
The  parfon'has  loft  his  cloke,  is  not  mightily  in 
vogue  amongft  the  fine  ladies  this  Chriftmas,  becaufe 
I  fee  they  wear  hoods  of  all  colours,  which  I  fuppofe 
is  for  that  purpofe.  If  it  is,  and  you  think  it  proper, 
J  will  carry  fome  of  thofe  hoods  with  me  to  our  ladies 
in  Yorkfhire  ;  becaufe  they  injoined  me  to  bring  them 
fomething  from  London  that  was  very  new.  If  you 
can  tell  any  thing  in  which  I  can  obey  their  com 
mands  more  agreeably,  be  pleafed  to  inform  me,  and 
you  will  extremely  oblige 

«  Your  humble  fervant.' 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Oxford,  Dec.  29. 

SINCE  you  appear  inclined  to  be  a  friend  to  the 
diftreffed,  I  beg  you  would  affift  me  in  an  affair 
under  which  I  have  fuftered  very  much.  The  reigning 
toafl  of  this  place  is  Patetia ;  I  have  purfued  her  with 
the  utmoft  diligence  this  twelve-month,  and  find  no 
thing  ftands  in  my  way  but  one  who  flatters  her  more 
than  I  can.  Pride  is  her  favourite  paffion  ;  therefore 
if  you  would  be  fo  far  my  friend  as  to  make  a  favour 
able  mention  of  me  in  one  of  your  Papers,  I  believe  I 
mould  not  fail  in  my  addrefles.  The  fcholars  Hand  in 
rows,  as  they  did  to  be  fure  in  your  time,  at  her 
pew-door;  and  me  has  all  the  devotion  paid  to  her  by 
a  crowd  of  youths  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
fex,  and  have  inexperience  added  to  their  paffion* 
However,  if  it  fucceeds  according  to  my  vows,  you 
will  make  me  the  happieft  man  in  the  world,  and  the 
moil  obliged  amongft  all 

<  Your  humble  fervants.* 

'  Mr;  SPECTATOR, 

I  Cam*  to  my  miftrefs's  toilet  this  morning,  for 
I  am  admitted  when  her  face  is  ftark  naked  : 
me  frowned  and  cried  pirn  when  I  faid  a  thing  that 
I  ftole  ;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  you  whether  it  was 
not  very  pretty.  Madam,  faid  I,  you  mall  forbear 
VOL.  IV.  E  «  that 
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*  that  part  of  your  drefs ;  it  may  be  well  in  others, 

*  but  you  cannot  place  a  patch  where  it  .'   ^s  not  hide 

*  a  beauty.' 

**  By  STEXLE,  from  the  letter-box,  &c. 
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rarijfima  noftro 


Simplicitas Ovid.  Ars  Am.  1.241. 

Moft  rare  is  now  our  old  Simplicity.  DRYDEK. 

I  Was  this  morning  furprifed  with  a  great  knocking 
at  the  door,  when  my  landlady's  daughter  came  up 
to  me,  and  told  me  that  there  was  a  man  below 
de/ired  to  (peak  with  me.  Upon  my  afking  her  who 
it  was,  me  told  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  perfbn, 
tut  that  ftie  did  not  know  his  name.  I  immediately 
went  down  to  him,  and  found  him  to  be  the  coachman 
of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.  He 
told  me  that  his  mafter  came  to  town  laft  night,  and 
would  be  glad  to  take  a  turn  with  me  in  Gray's-Iim 
walks.  As  I  was  wondering  in  myfelf  what  had  brought 
Sir  ROGER  to  town,  not  having  lately  received  any 
letter  from  him,  he  told  me  that  his  mailer  was  come 
up  to  get  a  fight  of  Prince  Eugene  *,  and  that  he  de- 
£ied  I  \v6uld  immediately  meet  him. 

I  was 

*  Prince  Eugene  was  at  this  time  in  London,  and  highly  carefied 
by  the  Queen,  her  miniftry  and  courtiers,  though  his  vifit  was  tm- 
wilhcd  for,  and  unwelcome  to  them  all.  One  Brinfden,  an  oculift 
originally,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  the  notes  on  the  Neiv  TAT. 
had  been  fent  by  Bolingbroke,  to  divert  and  prevent  his  coming,  and 
to  inftil  the  opinions,  fufpicions,  and  prejudices, which  this  iniquitous 
miniflry  wiihed  him  to  adopt.  Their  craft  and  their  emifiary  did  not 
iucceed.  The  prince  behaved  with  great  politeii-efs,  but  his  rirm- 
»ets  was  not  te  be  fhaken.  He  accepted  the  invitations  of  the  mi- 
uifters  and  people  of  diftinguifhed  rank  and  fortune,  though  of  fuf- 
pieious  and  ambiguous  political  characters,  promifcuoufly  and  with 
great  civility;  but  he  took  all  occasions  to  manifeft  his  friendfhjp 
for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  partiality  and  attachment  to 

the 
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T  was  not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  curiofity  of  the 
old  knight,  though  I  did  not  much  wonder  at  it,  hav 
ing  heard  him  fr.y  more  than  once  in  private  dif- 
courfe,  that  he  looked  upon  Prince  Eugenio  (for  fb  the 
knight  always  calls  him)  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
Scanderbeg. 

I  was  no  fboner  come  into  Gray's-Tnn  walks,  but 
I  heard  my  friend  upon  the  terrace  hemming  twice  or 
thrice  to  himfelf  with  great  vigour,  for  he  loves  to 
clear  his  pipes  in  good  air  (to  make  ufe  of  his  own, 
phrafe)  and  is  not  a  little  pleafed  with  any  one  who 
takes  notice  of  the  llrength  which  he  {till  exerts  in  his 
morning  hems. 

I  was  touched  with  a  fecret  joy  at  the  fight  of  the 
good  old  man,  who  before  he  faw  me  was  engaged  in 
converfation  with  a  beggar-man  that  had  aiked  an  alms 
of  him.  I  could  hear  my  friend  chide  him  for  not  find 
ing  out  fome  work  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  faw  him  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  give  him  fix-pence. 

Our  falutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  fides,  con- 
fiittng  of  many  kind  fhak.es  of  the  hand,  and  feveral 
affectionate  Isoks  which  we  caft  upon  one  another. 
After  which  the  knight  told  me  my  good  friend  his 
chaplain  was  very  well,  and  much  at  my  fervice,  and 
that  the  Sunday  before  he  had  made  a  moil  incom 
parable  fermon  out  of  Dr.  Barrow.  I  have  left,  fays 
he,  all  my  affairs  in  his  hands,  and  being  willing  to 
lay  an  obligation  upon  him,  have  depolited  with  him 
thirty  marks,  to  be  diltributecl  among  his  poor  pa- 
rifhipners. 

He  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  me  with  the  \velfar3 
of  Will  Wimble  f.  Upon  which  he  put  his  hand  into 

his 

the  open  and  undifguifed  friends  of  the  Hanoverian  fuccsiTion. 
During  his  fhort  continuance  here,  lie  ftood  godfather  for  Stecle's 
fecond  fon,  who  was  named  Eugene  after  him.  See  STEKLE'S 
«  EpiftoUry  Correfpondence,  1787,"  Vol.  II.  Let.  CCCXXXV1I1. 
p.  222,  Note. 

f  See  SPECT.  Vol.  II.  N°  :o3.  This  writer  was  aflured  by  the 
late  Dr.  Amory,  that  the  character  of  W.  Wimble  was  Urawa  from 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  BE  vis,  of  a  family  near  Exster.  But  he 
has  more  circumftantial  proof  now  before  him,  which  ihall  be  given 
in  it*  proper  place^  that  the  original  of  this  character  wa«  Mi.  Th)- 
£  2  was 
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.  tis  fob  and  prefented  me  in  his  name  with  a  tobacco- 
ftopper,  telling  me  that  Will  had  been  bufy  all  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  in  turning  great  quantities  of 
them  ;  and  that  he  made  a  prefenc  of  one  to  every 
gentleman  in  the  country  who  has  good  principles,  andx 
imokes.  He  added,  that  poor  Will  was  at  prefent 
under  great  tribulation,  for  that  Tom  Touchy  had 
taken  the  law  of  him  for  cutting  fome  hazel  Hicks  out 
of  one  of  his  hedges. 

Among  other  pieces  of  news  which  the  knight 
brought  from  his  country-feat,  he  informed  me  that 
Moll  White  was  dead  ;  and  that  about  a  month  after 
her  death  the  wind  was  fo  very  high,  that  it  blew 

.down  the  en(J  of  one  of  his  barns.  But  for  my  own 
part,  fays  Sir  ROGER,  I  do  not  think  that  the  old  wo 
man  had  any  hand  in  it. 

He  afterwards  fell  into  an  account  of  the  diverfions 
which  had  patted  in  his  houfe  during  the  holidays;  for 
Sir  ROGER,  after  the  laudable  cuftora  of  his  anceftors, 
always  keeps  open  houfe  at  Chriftmas.  I  learned  from 
him  that  he  had  killed  eight  fat  hogs  for  this  feafon, 
that  he  had  dealt  about  his  chines  very  liberally  amongft 
his  neighbours,  and  that  in  particular  he  had  fent  a 
firing  cf  hogs-puddings  with  a  pack  of  cards  to  every 
poor  family  in  the  parilh.  I  have  often  thought,  fays 
i>ir  ROGER,  it  happens  very  well  that  Christmas  fhould 
fall  out  in  the  middle  of  winter.  It  is  the  moil  dead 
uncomfortable  time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people 
would  fufftr  very  much  from  their  poverty  and  cold;  if 
they  had  not  good  cheer,  warm  fires,  and  Chriftmas 
gambols  to  fupport  them.  I  love  to  rejoice  their  poor 
hearts  at  this  feafon,  and  to  fee  the  whole  viltege  merry 
in  my  great  hall.  1  allow  a  double  quantity  of  malt  to 
my  fir  all  beer,  and  fet  it  a  running  for  twelve  days  to 
every  one  that  calls  for  it.  I  have  always  a  piece  of 
cold  beef  and  a  mince-pye  on  the  table,  and  am  won- 

mas  MORECRAFT,  a  younger  fon  of  a  baronet  of  that  name  in 
Yorkfliire.  STEKLE,  v*|ho  knew  him  very  early  in  life,  introduced 
him  to  ADDISON,  by  whofe  bounty  he  was  for  fome  years  fupport- 
ed.  At  the  death  of  this  patron,  Mr.  MORECRA*T  went  iato 
Irelaud  to  his  friend  the  bifhop  of  liildare,  at  whofe  houfe  in  Fifh- 
aj»bl«-ftreet,  Dublin,  he  died  lamented,  in  July  1741*  W» 

derfuliy 
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derfully  pleafed  to  fee  my  tenants  pafs  away  a  whole 
evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks,  and  fmutting 
one  another.  Our  friend  Will  Wimble  is  as  merry  as 
any  of  them,  and  mews  a  thoufand  roguifh  tricks  upon 
theie  occalions. 

I  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  reflection  of 
my  old  friend,  wh'ch  carried  fo  much  goodnefs  in  it. 
He  then  launched  cut  into  the  praife  of  the  late  aft  of 
parliament  fur  fecuring  the  Church  of  England  *,  and 
told  me  with  great  fatisfaclion,  that  he  believed  it 
already  began  to  take  effett,  for  that  a  rigid  diflenter 
who  chanced  to  dine  at  his  houfe  on  Chriftmas  day, 
had  been  obferved  to  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumb- 
porridge. 

After  having  difpatched  aH'our  country'matters,  Sir 
ROGER  made  feveral  inquiries  concerning  the- club, 
and  particularly  of  his  old  antagonift  Sir  ANDREW 
FREEPORT.  He  afked  me  with  a  kind  of  a  fmile, 
whether  Sir  ANDREW  had  not  taken  the  advantage  of 
his  abfence,  to  vent  among  them  fome  of  his  repub 
lican  doftrines  ;  but  foon  after  gathering  up  his  coun 
tenance  into  a  .more  than  ordinary  ferioulhefs,  Tell  me 
truly,  fays  he,  don't  you  think  Sir  ANDREW  had  a 

hand  in  the  pope's  proceflion  f but  without  giving 

me  time  to  anfwer  him,  Well,  well,  fays  he,  I  know 
you  are  a  wary  man,  and  do  not  care  to  talk  of  public 
matters. 

The  knight  then  afked  me,  if  I  had  feen  prince 
Eugenio,  and  made  me  promife  to  get  him  a  Hand  in 
fome  convenient  place  where  he  might  have  a  full 
light  of  that  extraordinary  man,  whofe  prefence  does 
•fo  much  honour  to  the  Britifh  nation.  He  dwelt  very- 
long  on  the  praifes  of  this  great  general,  and  I  found 
that,  fince  i  was  with  him  in  the  country,  he  had 
drawn  many  obfervations  together  out  of  his  reading 
in  Baker's  chronicle,  and  other  authors,  who  always 
lie  in  his  hall- window,  which  very  much  redound  ta 
the  honour  of  this  prince. 

*  Stat.  TO  Ann.  cap.  2.     The  aft  againft  Occafional  Conformity. 
f  Sec  SPEC  T.  N«  262,  and  Ntte. 

E  3  Having 
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Having  patted  away  the  greateft  part  of  the  morning 
in  hearing  the  knight's  reflections,  which  were  partly 
private  and  partly  political,  he  afked  me  if  I  would 
iinoke  a  pipe  wit^i  him  over  a  difh  of  coffee  at  Squires's  ? 
As  1  love  the  old  man,  1  take  delight  in  complying 
with  every  thing  that  is  agreeabie  to  him,  and  accord 
ingly  waited  on  him  to  the  coffee-houfe,  where  his  ve 
nerable  figure  drew  upon  us  the  eyes  of  the  whole  room. 
He  had  no  fooner  feated  himfelf  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
high  table,  but  he  called  for  a  clean  pipe,  a  paper  of 
tobacco,  a  difh  of  coffee,  a  wax  candle,  and  the  Sup 
plement*,  with  fuch  an  air  of  chearfulnefs  and  good- 
humour,  that  all  the  boys  in  the  coffee-room  (who 
fl-emed  to  take  pleafure  in  ferving  him)  were  at  once 
e-mployed  on  his  feveral  errands,  infomuch  that  nobody 
elfe  could  come  at  a  difh  of  tea,  until  the  knight  had 
got  all  his  conveniencies  about  him  L** 

*  See  Nno  TAT.  Vol.  III.  N°  91.  p.  173,  Note  on  the  perio 
dical  publications  about  this  time. 

**  By  AODJSOK,  at  this  time  probably  In  Londtn* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

%*  At  the  D.  of  Marlborough's  Head  in  Fleet- ftreet,  In  th« 
gveat  roomj  is  to  be  feen  the  famous  pofture-mafter  of  Europe,  who 
far  exceeds  the  deceafed  pofture-mafters  Clark  and  Higgins.  lie,  ex 
tends  his  body  into  all  deformed  fhapes,  makes  his  hip  and  (houlder- 
bones  meet  together;  {lands  on  one  leg,  and  extends  the  ether  in  a 
perpendicular  line,  half  a  yard  above  his  head  ;  and  extends  his 
body  from  a  table,  with  his  head  a  foot  bslow  his  heels,,  having  no 
thing  to  ballance  his  body  but  his  feet.  Lays  his  head  on  the  ground, 
turns  his  body  round  twice,  or  thrice,  without  ftirring  his  face  from 
the  place  j  with  feveral  other  poftures  too  tedious  to  mention,  &c<- 
&c.  SPEC,  in  foifa* 
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Difcit  enim  citius,  meminitque  libentius  illud, 
Quod  quis  deridety  quam  quod  probat 

Hor.  i.  Ep.  ii.  262. 

For  what's  derided  by  the  cenfuring  crowd, 
Is  thought  on  more  than  what  is  jufl  and  good. 

CREECH. 

"  There  is  a  luft  in  man  no  power  can  tame, 
"  Of  loudly  poblifhing  his  neighbour's  fhame  ; 
<f   On  eagle's  wings  invidious  fcandals  fly, 
**  While  virtuous  actions  are  but  born,  and  die." 

E.  of  CORKS. 

Hughes's  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  222. 
Sooner  we  learn,  and  feldomer  forget, 
What  critics  fcorn,  than  what  they  highly  rate. 

I  Do  not  know  that  I  have  been  in  greater  delight  for 
thefe  many  years,  than  in  beholding  the  boxes  at 
the  play  the  laft  time  THE  SCORNFUL  LADY  *  \v«s 
adled.  So  great  an  aflembly  of  ladies  placed  in  gradual 
rows  in  all  the  ornaments  of  jewels,  filks,  and  colours, 
gave  fo  lively  and  gay  an  impreffion  to  the  heart,  that 
methought  the  feaibn  of  the  year  was  vanilhed  j  and  I 
did  not  think  it  an  ill  expreffion  of  a  young  fellow  who 
flood  near  me,  that  called  the  boxes  thofe  beds  of  tulips. 
It  was  a  pretty  variation  of  the  profpeft,  when  any  one 
of  thofe  fine  ladies  rofe  up  and  did  honour  to  herfelf 
and  friend  at  a  diitance,  by  curtfeying  ;  and  gave  op 
portunity  to  that  friend  to  mew  her  charms  to  the 
lame  advantage  in  returning  the  falutation.  Here  that 
aftion  is  as  proper  and  graceful,  as  it  is  at  church  un 
becoming  and  impertinent.  By  the  way  I  muft  take 
the  liberty  to  obferve  that  I  did  not  fee  any  one  who  is 
ufually  fo  full  of  civilities  at  church,  offer  at  any  fuch 
indecorum  during  any  part  of  the  action  of  the  play. 

*  A  Com.   by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  410,  1625.     SeeDRY- 
»ZN'S  "  Dramatic  Eflay,"  p.  35. 

li    4  Such 
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Such  beautiful  profpects  gladden  our  minds,  and  when 
confidered  in  general,  give  innocent  and  pleafing  ideas. 
He  that  dwells  upon  any  one  object  of  beauty,  may  fix 
his  imagination  to  his  difquiet ;  but  the  contemplation 
of  a  whole  nflembly  together,  is  a  defence  againft  the 
incroachment  of defire  :  At  leaft  to  me,  who  have  taken 
pains  to  look  at  beauty  abltracted  from  the  confidera- 
tion  of  its  being  the  object  of  defire;  at  power,  only 
as  it  fits  upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking 
any  mare  of  it ;  at  wifdom  and  capacity,  without  any 
pretenfions  to  rival  or  envy  its  acquifition  :  1  fay  to  me, 
who  am  really  free  from  forming  any  hopes  of  behold 
ing  the  perfons  of  beautiful  women,  or  warming  myfelf 
into  ambition  from  the  fucceffes  of  other  men,  this 
world  is  not  only  a  mere  fcene,  but  a  very  pleafant  one. 
Did  mankind  but  know  the  freedom  which  there  is  in 
keeping  thus  loofe  from  the  world,  I  fliould  have  more 
imitators,  than  the  powerfulleft  man  in  the  nation  has 
followers.  To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competi 
tor  in  bufinefs,  is  a  character  which  if  it  does  not  re 
commend  you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  thofe 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  effeft,  that 
you  do  not  fland  fo  much  in  need  of  their  approbation, 
as  you  would  if  you  aimed  at  it  more,  in  fetting  your 
heart  on  the  fame  things  which  the  generality  doat  on. 
By  this  means,  and  with  this  eafy  philofophy,  I  am  ne 
ver  lefs  at  a  play  than  when  I  am  at  the  theatre  ;  but 
indeed  I  am  icldom  fo  well  pleafed  with  action  as  in  chat 
place  ;  for  moft  men  follow  nature  no  longer  than  while 
they  are  in  their  night  gowns,  and  all  the  bufy  part  of 
the  day  are  in  characters  which  they  neither  become, 
nor  ad  in, with  pleafure  to  themfelves  or  their  beholders. 
But  to  return  to  my  ladies :  I  was  very  well  pleafed  to 
fee  fo  great  a  crowd  of  them  aflembled  at  a  play,  where 
in  the  heroine,  as  the  phrafe  is,  is  io  juit  a  picture  of 
the  vanity  of  the  fex  in  tormenting  their  admirers.  The 
lady  who  pines  for  the  man  whom  fhe  treats  with  fo 
much  impertinence  and  inconftancy, is  drawn  with  much 
art  and  humour.  Her  refolutions  to  be  extremely  civil, 
but  her  vanity  arifing  juft  at  the  inftant  that  me  re- 
folved  to  exprefs  herfelf  kindly,  are  defcribed  as  by  one 
who  had  iludied  the  fex.  But  when  my  admiration  i> 

fixed 
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fixed  upon  this  excellent   character,  and  two  or  three 
others  in   the  play,  I  mull  confefs   I  was  moved  with 
the   utmoft  indignation  at  the  trivial,   fenfelefs,  and 
unnatural  reprefentation'of  the  chaplain.     It  is  poffible 
there  may  be  a  pedant  in  holy  orders,  and  we  have  feen 
one  or  two  of  them  in  the  world  ;  but  fuch  a  driveler 
as  SIR  Roger*,  fo  bereft  of  all  manner  of  pride,  which 
is   the   chara&eriftic  of  a  pedant,  is  what  one  would 
not  believe  could  come  into  the  head  of  the  fame  man 
who  drew  the  reft  of  the  play.     The  meeting  between. 
Welford  and  him   mews  a  wretch  without  any  notion 
of  the  dignity  of  his  function  ;  and  it  is  out  of  all  com 
mon  fenie   that  he  fhould  give  an  account  of  himfelf 
'  as  one  fent  four  or  five  miles  in  a  morning,  on  foot, 
'  for  eggs.'     It  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  this  part,  and 
that  of  the  maid,  whom  he  makes  love  to,  are  excel 
lently  well  performed  ;  but  a  thing  which  is  blamable 
in  itfelf,  grows  {till  more  fo  by  the  fuccefs  in  the  exe 
cution  of  it.     It  is  fo  mean  a  thing  to  gratify  a  loqfe 
age  with  a  fcandalous  reprefentation  of  what  is  reputa 
ble  among  men,  not   to  fay  what  is  facred,  that  no 
beauty,  no  excellence  in  an  author  ought  to  atone  for 
it ;  nay  fuch  excellence  is  an  aggravation  of  his  guilt, 
and  an  argument  that  he  errs  againft  the  conviction  of 
his  own  underftanding  and  confcience.     Wit  mould  be 
tried  by  this  rule,  and  an  audience  mould  rife  againfl 
fuch  a  fcene  as  throws  down  the  reputation  of*any  thing 
whith  the  confederation  of  religion  or  decency  fhould 
preferve  from  contempt.     But  all  this  evil  arifes  from 
this  one  corruption  of  mind,  that  makes  men  refcnt 
offences  againft  their  virtue,  lefs  than  thofe  againft  their 
underftanding.     An  author  fhall  write  as  if  he  thought 
there  w?s  not  one  man  of  honour  or  woman  of  chaltity 
in  the  houfe,  and  come  off  with  applaufe  :  for  an  infult 
upon  all  the  ten  commandments  with  the  little  critics, 
is  not  fo  bad  as  the  breach  of  an  unity  of  time  and  place. 
Halfwits  do  not  apprehend  the  miferies  that  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  flow  from  degeneracy  of  manners  ;  nor  do  they 
know  that  order  is  the  fupport  of  fociety.     Sir  Roger 

*  In  former  times  priests  were  diftinguifiied  by  the  addition  of  Si  a 
to  their  chriitian  i»ames,  as  if  they  had  been  knights.  ~«e  Dens 
ity's  «  Old  Plays,"  pajfira, 

£ '  5  and 
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and  his  miftrefs  are  monfters  of  the  poet's  own  form 
ing  ;  the  fentiraents  in  both  of  them  are  fuch  as  do  not 
arife  in  fools  of  their  education.  We  all  know  that  a 
filly  fcholar,  in  (lead  of  being  below  every  one  he  meets 
with,  is  apt  to  be  exalted  above  the  rank  of  fuch  as  are 
really  his  fuperiors  :  his  arrogance  is  always  founded 
upon  particular  notions  of  diilin&ion  in  his  own  head, 
accompanied  with  a  pedantic  fcorn  of  all  fortune  and 
pre  eminence,  when  compared  with  his  knowledge  and 
learning.  This  very  one  character  of  Sir  Roger,  as  filly 
as  it  really  is,  has  done  more  towards  the  difparage- 
ment  of  holy  orders,  and  confequendy  of  virtue  itfelf, 
than  all  the  wit  of  that  author,  or  any  other,  could 
make  up  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  longeft  life  after  it. 
I  do  not  pretend,  in  faying  this,  to  give  m>felf  airs 
of  more  virtue  than  my  neighbours,  but  affert  it  from 
the  principles  by  .which  mankind  muft  always  be 
governed..  Sallies  of  imagination  are  to  be  over 
looked,  when  they  are  committed  out  of  warmth  in 
the  recommendation  of  what  is  praife- worthy  ;  but 
a  deliberate  advancing  of  vice,  with  all  the  wit  in 
the  world,  is  as  ill  an  action  as  any  that  comes  be 
fore  the  mngiftrate,  and  ought  to  be  received  as  fuch 
by  the  people  *.  T** 

*  See  WILSON'S  "  Memoirs  of   the  Life,  &c.  of  Congreve." 
J-ond.  8vo.  1730.  p.  64. 

**  BySTEELE.  See  N°  271.  Paragr.  i. 


N°  271      Thurfday,  January  10,   1711-12. 

Mille  trabens  varies  adverfo  Jole  color  es. 

Virg.  ^En.  iv.  701. 

Drawing  a  thoufand  colours  from  the  light. 

DRYDEN. 

I  Receive  a  double  advantage  from  the  letters  of  my 
correfpondents,  firlt,  as  they  fhew  me  which  of  my 
Papers  are  moft  acceptable  to  them  ;  and  in  the  next 
place  as  they  furnifli  me  with  materials  for  new  fpecu- 
lat-ions.     Sometimes  indeed  I  do  not  make  ufe  of  the 

letter 
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letter  itfelf,  but  form  the  hints  of  it  into  plans  of  my 
own  invention  ;  fometimes  I  cake  the  liberty  to  change 
the  language  or  thought  into  my  own  way  of  fpeaking 
and  thinking,  and  always  (if  it  can  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  the  fenfe)  omit  the  many  compliments  and 
applaufes  which  are  ufuaily  beftowed  upon  me. 

Befides  the  two  advantages  above  mentioned  which  I 
receive  from  the  letters  that  are  feat  me,  they  give  me 
an  opportunity  of  lengthening  out  my  Paper  by  the 
fcilful  management  of  th«?  fubfcribing  part  at  the  end 
of  them,  which  perhaps  does  not  a  little  conduce  to 
the  cafe,  both  of  myfelf  and  reader. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  I  often  write  to  myfelf,  and 
am  the  only  punctual  correfpondent  I  have.  This  ob- 
jeclion  would  indeed  be  material,  were  the  letters  I 
communicate  to  the  public  Huffed  with  my  own  com 
mendations  ;  and  if  initead  of  eadeavouring  to  divert 
or  iuftrudl  my  readers,  1  admired  in  them  the  beauty 
of  my  own  performances.  But  I  fhall  leave  thefe  wife 
conjeclurers  to  their  own  imaginations,  and  produce 
the  three  following  letters  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  day. 

'SIR, 

I  Was  laftThurfday  in  an  aflembly  of  ladies,  where 
there  were  thirteen  different  coloured  hoods*.  Your 
Spectator  of  that  day  lying  upon  the  table,  they  or 
dered  me  to  read  it  to  them,  which  I  did  with  a  very 
clear  voice,, -until  I  came  to  the  Greek  verfe  at  the 
end  cf  it  f.  I  mult  confefs  I  was  a  little  Itartled  at 
its  popping  upon  me  fo  unexpectedly.  However,  I 
covered  my  confufion  as  well  as  I  could,  and  after 
having  muttered  two  or  three  hard  words  to  inyfelf, 
laughed  heartily,  and  cr.yed,  A  very  good  jell,  faith. 
The  ladies  deiired  me  to  explain  it  to  them  ;  but  I 
begged  their  pardon  for  that,  and  told  them,  that  if 
it  had  been  proper  for  them  to  hear,  they  might  be 
fure  the  author  would  not  have  wrapped  u  up  in 
Greek.  I  then  let  drop  feveral  expreifrons,  as  if 
there  was  fomething  in  it  that  was  not  fit  to  be 
*  See  A'iw  TATLER,  Vol.  V.  N°  212.  Note  en  Hoobs.  p.  326. 
•fc  Gee  N°  265,  ad  fnea, 

E  6  •  fr.oken 
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fpoken  before  a  company  of  ladie?.  Upon  which 
the  matron  of  the  aflembly,  who  was  dreffed  in  a 
cherry-coloured  hood,  commended  the  difcretion  of 
the  writer  for  having  thrown  his  filthy  thoughts  into 
Greek,  which  was  likely  to  corrupt  but  few  of  his 
readers.  At  the  fame  time  ihe  declared  herfelf  very 
well  pleafed,  that  he  had  not  given  a  decifive  opi 
nion  upon  the  neiu-fajhioned  hoods ;  for  to  tell  you 
truly,  fays  fhe,  I  was  afraid  he  would  have  made  us 
aJhamed  to  fhew  our  heads.  Now,  Sir,  you  muft 
know,  imce  this  unlucky  accident  happened  to  me 
in  a  company  of  ladies,  among  whom  1  pafled  for  a 
moft  ingenious  man,  1  have  confulted  one  who  is 
well  verfed  in  the  Greek  language,  and  he  afTures 
me  upon  his  word,  that  your  late  quotation  means 
no  more  than  that  "  Manners  not  drefs  are  the  orna 
ments  of  a  woman."  Jf  this  comes  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  female  admirers,  I  mall  be  very  hard  put  to 
it  to  bring  inyfelf  off  handfomely.  In  the  meaa 
while,  I  give  you  this  account,  that  you  may  take 
care  hereafter  not  to  betray  any  of  your  well-wimers 
into  the  like  inconveniences.  It  is  in  the  number  os 
thefe  that  1  beg  leave  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

*  Tom  Trippit.' 
*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  ~\7  OUR  readers  are  fo  well  pleafed  with  your  cha- 
1  rafter  of  Sir  ROGER  DE  COVE  RLE  Y,  that  there 
appeared  a  fenfible  joy  in  every  coffee-houfe,  upon 
hearing  the  old  knight  was  come  to  town  *.  I  am 
now  with  a  knot  of  his  admirers,  who  make  it  their 
joint  requelt  to  yout  that  you  would  give  us  public 
notice  of  the  window  or  balcony  where  the  knight 
intends  to  m?.ke  his  appearance.  He  has  already 
given  great  fatisfaclion  to  feveral  who  have  feen  hin\ 
at  Squires's  coffee-houfe.  If  you  think  fit  to  place  your 
fiiort  face  at  Sir  ROGER'S  left  elbow,  we  fhall  take  the 
hint,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  fo  great  a  favour. 
«  I  am,  SI  R, 

'  Your  moft  devoted  hmnble  fervant, 

*  C.  P.' 
»  Se«  N«  269. 
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•SIR, 
«   17r  NO  WING  that  you  are  very  inquifit've  after 

*  X\.  every  thing  that  is  curious  in  nature,  1  will  wait 
'  on  you  if  you  pleafe  in  the  duflc  of  the  evening,  with 
'  my  Jboiv  upon  my  back,  which  I  carry  about  with 

*  me  in  a  box,  as  only  confifting  of  a  man,  a  woman, 
'  and  an  horfe.     The  two  tirft  are  married,  in  which 
'  ftate  the  little  cavalier  has  fo  well  acquitted  himfelf, 

*  that  his  lady  is  with  child.     The  big  bellied  woman, 
'  and  her  hufbandj  with  their  whimiical  palfry,  are 
'  fo  very  light,  that  when  they  are  put  together  into  a 

*  fcale,  an  ordinary  man  may  weigh  down   the  whote 
'  family.     The  little  man  is  a  bully  in  his  nature  ; 
'  but  when  he  grows  choleric  I  confine  him  to  his  box 
'  until  his  wrath  is  over,  by  which  means  I  have  hither- 
'  to  prevented  him  from  doing  rnifchief.     His  horfe; 

*  is  likewife  very  vicious,  for  which  reafon  I  am  forced 
'  to  tie  him  clofe  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread. 
'  The  woman  is  a  coquette.     She  ftruts  as  much  as  it 
'  is  poflible  for  a  lady  of  two  foot  high,  and  would 

*  ruin  me  in  filks,  were  not  the  quantity  that  goes  to 
'  a  large  pin-cumion  fufficient  to  make  her  a  gown 
'  and  petticoat.     She  told  me  the  other  day,  that  me 
'  heard  the  ladies   wore  coloured  hoods,  and  ordered 

*  me  to  get  her  one  of  the  fineft  blue.     I  am  forced  to 
'  comply  with  her  demands  whilft  fhe  is  in  her  prefent 
'  condition,  being  very  willing  to  have  more  of  the 
'  fame  breed.     I  do  not  know  what  me  may  produce 
'  me,  but  provided  it  be  a  Jhoiu  I  mail  be  very  well  fa- 
'  tisfied.     Such  novelties  mould  not,  1  thiuk,  be  con- 

*  cealed  from  the  Britifh  Spectator  ;  for  which  reafon 
'  I  hope  you  will  excufe  this  prefumption  in, 

'  Your  moft  dutiful,  moll  obedient, 

*  and  moll  humble  fervant, 

L*»  '  S.  T." 

*    *    * 

Three  dwarfs,  a  very  little  man,  a  woman  equally  diminutive^ 
an,d  a  horfe  proportionable,  were  on  exhibition  in  JLond  >a  about  tn'u 
time.  The  advertisement  and  hand-bill  ufed  on  this  occalion  to 
draw  company,  the  annotator  could  re-pubiiiht  but  they  are  ill- 
written,  and  loo  long  lor  infer liou  hete. 

**  By  AD-PIS.OJC*  London. 

Iriday, 
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»  Long  a  eft  injuria,  longte 

Jimbagei Virg.  ^En.  i,  345. 

Great  is  the  injury,  and  long  the  tale. 

4  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

THE  occafion  of  this  letter  is  of  fo  great  im 
portance,  and  the  circumftances  of  it  fuch, 
that  I  know  you  will  but  think  it  juft  to  in- 
fert  it,  in  preference  of  all  other  matters  that  can 
prefent  themfelves  to  your  confideration.  1  need  not, 
after  I  have  faid  this,  tell  you  that  I  am  in  love. 
The  circumftances  of  my  paflion  I  fhall  let  you  un- 
derihnd  as  well  as  a  difordered  mind  will  admit. 
That  curfed  pickthank  Mrs.  Jane!  Alas,  I  am  rail 
ing  at  one  to  you  by  her  name,  as  familiarly  as  if  you 
were  acquainted  with  her  as  well  as  myleif :  but  1 
will  tell  you  all,  as  faft  as  the  alternate  interruptions 
of  love  and  anger  will  give  me  leave.  There  is  the 
molt  agreeable  young  woman  in  the  world,  whom  I 
am  pfifiionately  in  love  with,  and  from  whom  I  have  for 
fome  fpace  of  time  received  as  great  marks  of  favour 
as  were  fit  for  her  to  give,  or  me  to  de/ire.  The 
fuccefsful  progrefs  of  the  affair  of  all  others  the  moft 
effential  towards  a  man's  happinefs  gave  a  new  life 
and  fpirit  not  only  to  my  behaviour  and  difcourfe, 
but  alfo  a  certain  grace  to  nil  my  actions  in  the  com 
merce  of  life  in  all  things  however  remote  from  love. 
You  know  the  predominant  paflion  fpreads  itfelf 
through  all  a  man's  tran  factions,  and  exalts  or  de- 
prefles  him  according  to  the  nature  of  fuch  paflion. 
But  alas !  I  have  not  yet  begun  my  ftory,  and  what 
is  making  fentence.s  and  obfervations  when  a  man  is 
pleading  for  his  life  ?  To  begin  then.  This  lady  has 
correfponded  with  me  under  the  names  of  love,  fhe 

'  my 
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my  Belinda,  I  her  Cleanthes.  Though  I  am  thus 
well  got  into  the  account  of  my  affair,  I  cannot  keep 
in  the  thread  of  it  fo  much  as  to  give  you  the  cha 
racter  of  Mrs.  Jane,  whom  I  will  not  hide  under 
a  borrowed  name  ;  but  let  you  know,  that  this  crea 
ture  has  been  fince  I  knew  her  very  handfome, 
(though  I  will  not  allow  her  even  fhe  has  been  for  the 
future)  and  during  the  time  of  her  bloom  and  beauty, 
was  fo  great  a  tyrant  to  her  lovers,  fo  over-valued 
herfelf  and  under-rated  all  her  pretenders,  that  they 
have  deferted  her  to  a  man ;  and  me  knows  no  com 
fort  but  that  common  one  to  all  in  her  condition, 
the  pleafure  of  interrupting  the  amours  of  others. 
It  is  impcfiible  but  you  muft  have  feen  feveral  of 
thefe  volunteers  in  malice,  who  pafs  their  whole 
time  in  the  moft  laborious  way  of  life  in  getting  in 
telligence,  running  from  place  to  place  with  new 
whifpers,  without  reaping  any  other  benefit  but  the 
hopes  of  making  others  as  unhappy  as  themfelves. 
Mrs.  Jane  happened  to  be  at  a  place  where  I,  with 
many  others  well  acquainted  with  my  paflion  for  Be 
linda,  puffed  a  Chri'imas-evening.  There  was  among 
the  reft  a  young  lady,  fo  free  in  mirth,  fo  amiable  in 
a  juft  referve  that  accompanied  it;  I  wrong  her  to  call 
it  a  referve,  but  there  appeared  in  her  a  mirth  or 
chearfulnefs  which  was  not  a  forbearance  of  more 
immoderate  joy,  but  the  natural  appearance  of  all 
which  could  How  from  a  mind  pofleffed  of  an. 
habit  of  innocence  and  purity.  I  muft  have  utterly 
forgot  Belinda  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  one 
who  was  growing  up  to  the. fume  womanly  virtues 
which  mine  to  perfection  in  her,  had  1  not  diftin- 
guiihed  one  who  fecmed  to  promife  to  the  world  the 
fame  life  and  conduct  with  my  faithful  and  lovely 
Belinda.  When  the  company  broke  up,  the  fine 
young  thing  permitted  me  to  take  care  of  her  home. 
Mrs.  Jane  Taw  my  particular  regard  to  her,  and  was 
informed  of  my  attending  her  to  her  father's  houfe. 
She  came  early  to  Belinda  the  next  morning,  and 
afked  her  if  Mrs.  Such-a-one  had  been  with  her? 
No.  If  Mr.  Such-a-one's  lady  ?  No.  Nor  your 
coufm  Such-a-one?  No.  Lord,  fays  Mrs.  Jane, 
what  is  the  friendlhip  of  women?— — ^-N ay,  they 

'  may 
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may  well  laugh  at  it.  And  did  no  one  tell  you  any 
thing  of  the  behaviour  of  your  lover  Mr.What-d'ye- 
call  laft  night?  But  perhaps  it  is  nothing  to  you  that 
he  is  to  be  married  to  young  Mrs.  •  •>  on  Tuef- 
day  next?  Belinda  was  here  ready  to  die  with  rage 
aad  jealoufy.  Then  Mrs.  Jane  goes  on:  I  have  a 
young  kinfman  who  is  clerk  to  a  great  conveyancer, 
who  fhall  fhew  you  the  rough  draught  of  the  marriage 
fettlement.  The  world  lays  her  father  gives  him  two 
thoufand  pounds  more  th;m  he  could  have  with  you. 
1  went  innocently  to  wait  on  Belinda  as  ufual,  but  was 
not  admitted;  I  writ  to  her,  and  my  letter  was  feat 
back  unopened.  Poor  Betty  her  maid,  who  is  on  my 
fide,  has  been  herejuit  now  blubbering,  and  told  me 
the  whole  matter.  She  fays  fhe  did  not  think  I  could 
be  fo  bafe  ;  and  that  me  is  now  odious  to  her  miftrefs 
for  having  fo  often  fpoke  well  of  me,  that  me  dare 
not  mention  me  more.  All  our  hopes  are  placed  in 
having  theie  circumftances  fairly  reprefented  in  the 
SPECTATOR,  which  Betty  fays  ihe  dare  not  but 
bring  up  as  foon  as  it  is  brought  in ;  and  has  pro- 
mifed  when  you  have  broke  the  ice  to  own  this  was 
laid  between  us  ~,  and  when  I  can  come  to  an  hearing, 
the  young  lady  will  fupport  what  we  fay  by  her  tefti- 
mony,  that!  never  faw  her  but  that  once  in  my  whole 
life.  Dear  Sir,  do  not  omit  this  true  relation,  nor 
think  it  too  particular;  for  there  are  crowds  of  for 
lorn  coquettes  who  intermingle  themfelves  with  other 
ladies,  and  contract  familiarities  out  of  malice,  and 
with  no  other  dellgn  but  to  blaft  the  hopes  of  lovers, 
the  expectation  of  parents,  and  the  benevolence  of 
kindred.  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  be> 

•SIR, 

*  Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

'  CLEANTHES. 

•SIR,  Will's  Coffee-houfe,  Jan.  ,o. 

*  r  I~~*H  E  other  day  entering  a  room  adorned  wivh  the 

*  JL     fair-;  x,  I  offered,  after  the  ufual  manner,  to 

*  each  of  th.m  a  kifs ;  but  one,  more  fcornful  than  the 

'  reft. 
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«  reft,  turned  her  cheek.     I  did  not  think  It  proper  to 
'  take  any  notice  of  it  until  1  had  afked  your  advice. 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

•  E.  S.' 

The  correfpondent  is  defired  to  fay  which  cheek  the 
•ffender  turned  to  him. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 
From  the  parifh-veftry,  January  9. 
All  ladies  who  come  to  church  in  the  new-fajhioned 
hoods,  are  defired  to  be  there  before  divine  fervice  be 
gins,  left  they  divert  the  attention  of  the  congregation. 
T*»  RALPH. 

**  By  STEELE.  See  N°  471.  Paragr.  T. 
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— — — — Notandi  funt  tibi  mores, 

Hor%  Ars  Poet.  ver.  156, 
Note  well  the  manners. 

HAving  examined  the  action  of  PARADISE  LOST, 
let  us  in  the  next  place   confider  the  actors. 
This  is  Ariilotle's  method  of  confidering,  firft 
the  fable,  and  fecondly  the  manners ;  or,  as  we  gene 
rally  call  them  in  Engliih,   the  fable,   and  the  cha 
racters. 

Homer  has  excelled  all  the  heroic  poets  that  ever 
wrote  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  characters. 
Every  god  that  is  admitted  into  his  poem,  acts  a  part 
which  would  have  been  fuitable  to  no  other  deity.  His 
princes  are  as  much  diftinguifhed  by  their  manners,  as 
by  their  dominions ;  and  even  thofe  among  them, 
whofe  characters  feem  wholly  made  up  of  courage,  dif 
fer  from  one  another  as  to  the  particular  kinds  of 
courage  in  which  they  excel.  In  fhort,  there  is  fcarce 

a  fpeech 
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a  fpeech  or  action  in  the  Iliad,  which  the  reader  may 
not  afcribe  to  the  perfon  who  fpeaks  or  acts,  without 
feeing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it. 

Homer  does  not  only  outfhine  all  other  poets  in  the 
variety,  but  alfo  in  the  novelty  of  his  char  afters.  Kc 
has  introduced  among  his  Grecian  princes  a  perfon  who 
had  lived  thrice  the  age  of  man,  and  converfed  vvitk 
Thefeus,  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  and  the  firfl  race  of 
heroes.  His  principal  actor  is  the  fon  of  a  goddefs, 
not  to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities',  who  have 
likewife  a  place  in  his  poem,  and  the  venerable  Trojan 
prince,  who  was  the  father  of  fo  many  kings  and  he 
roes.  There  is  in  thefe  feveral  characters  of  Homer, 
a  certain  dignity  as  well  as  novelty,  which  adapts  them 
in  a  more  peculiar  manner  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem.  Though  at  the  fame  time,  to  give  them  a 
greater  variety,  he  has  defcnbed  a  Vulcan,  th.at  is  a 
buffoon  among  his  gods,  and  a  Therfites  among  his 
mortals. 

Virgil  falls  infinitely  fhort  of  Homer  in  the  charac 
ters  of  his  poem,  both  as  to  their  variety  and  novelty. 
./Eneas  is  indeed  a  perfect  character,  but  as  for  Achates, 
though  he  is  ftilad  the  hero's  friend,  he  does  nothing 
in  the  whole  poem  which  may  defervethat  title.  Gyas, 
Mneftheus,  Sergeftus  and  Cloanthus,  are  all  of  them 
men  of  the  fame  ftamp  and  character. 

Fortetr.que  Gjan,  fortemque  Cloantbum. 

There  are  indeed  feveral  natural  incidents  in  the  Part 
of  Afcanius ;  and  that  of  Dido  cannot  be  fufticiently 
admired.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  new  or  particular  in 
Turnus.  Pallas  and  Evander  are  remote  copies  of 
Hector  and  Priam,  as  Laufus  and  Mezentius  are  almoft 
parallels  to  Pallas  and  Evander.  The  characters  of 
Nifus  and  Euryalus  are  beautiful,  but  common.  We 
mud  not  forget  the  parts  of  Sinon,  Camiiia,  and  feme 
few  others,  which  aYe  fine  improvements  on  the  Greek 
poet.  In  fhort,  there  is  neither  that  variety,  or  no 
velty  *  in  the  perfons  of  the  JEneid,  which  we  meet 
with  in  thofe  of  the  Iliad. 

If  we  iook-into  the  chara»5!ers  of  Milton,  we  fliall  find 
that  he  has  introduced  all  the  variety  ins  fable  was  ca- 
*  See  HEROK'S  f{  Letters  of  Literature,  1785,"  faJ/Jm. 

pabh 
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pable  of  receiving.  The  whole  fpedes  of  mankind 
was  in  two  perfons  at  the  time  to  which  the  fubpct  of 
his  poem  is  confined.  We  have  however,  four  diftinct 
characters  in  thefe  two  perfons.  We  fee  man  and  wo 
man  in  the  higheil  innocence  and  perfection,  and  in  the 
molt  abject  Hate  of  guilt  and  infirmity.  The  two  laifc 
characters  are,  indeed,  very  common  and  obvious,  but 
the  two  firit  are  not  only  more  magnificent,  but  more 
new  than  any  characters  either  in  Virgil  or  Homer,  or* 
indeed  in  the  whole  circle  of  nature. 

Milton  was  fo  fenfible  of  this  defect  in  the  fubjs£t  of 
his  poem,  and  of  the  few  characters  it  would  afford  him, 
that  he  has  brought  into  it  two  actors  of  a  fhadowy  and 
fictitious  nature,  in  the  perfons  of  Sin  and  Death,  by 
which  means  he  has  wrought  into  the  body  of  his  fable 
a  very  beautiful  and  well-invented  allegory.  But  not- 
withltanding  the  fineness  of  this  allegory  may  atone  for 
it  in  fome  meafure,  I  cannot  think  that  perfons  of  fuch 
a  chimerical  exiitence  are  proper  actors  in  an  epic 
poem  *  ;  becaufe  there  is  not  that  meafure  of  probabi 
lity  annexed  to  them,  which  is  requiiice  in  writings  of 
this  kind,  as  1  ihall  mew  more  at  large  hereafter. 

Virgil  has,  indeed,  admitted  Fame  as  an  actrefs  in 
the  ^Eneid,  but  the  part  me  acts  is  very  fhort,  and  none 
of  the.  moil  admired  circumftances  in  that  divine  work. 
We  find  in  mock-heroic  poems,  particularly  in  theDif- 
penfary,  and  the  uutrinf,  feveral  allegorical  perfons 
of  this  nature,  which  are  very  beautiful  in  thole  com- 
pofitions,  and  may  perhaps  be  ufed  as  an  argument, 
that  the  authors  of  them  were  of  opinion,  fu;h  cha 
racters  might  have  a  place  in  an  epic  work.  For  my 
own  part  I  Ihould  be  glad  the  reader  would  think  fo, 
for  the  fake  of  the  poem  1  am  now  examining,  and 
mud  further  add,  that  if  fuch  empty  unfubftantial  be 
ings  may  be  ever  made  ufe  of  on  this  occafion,  never 
were  any  more  nicely  imagined,  and  employed  in 
more  proper  actions,  than  thofe  of  which  L  am  now 
fpeaking, 

*  See  NEWTON'S  edit-  of  MILTON'S  *'  Paradife  Loft,"  Vol.  I. 
p-.  i  69,  and  fey. 

•f-  The  titles  of  two  poems,  the  firft  in  Englifh  by  Dr.  Garth, 
and  the  fecond  in  French  by  Boileau. 

Another 
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Another  principal  aftor  in  this  poem  is  the  great  ene 
my  of  mankind.  The  part  of  Ulyfles  in  Homer's 
Odyfi'ey  is  very  much  admired  by  Ariftotle,  as  perplex 
ing  that  fable  with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies, 
not  only  by  the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage,  and 
the  fubtilty  of  his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  con 
cealments  and  difcoveries  of  his  perfon  in  feveral  parts 
of  that  poem.  But  the  crafty  being  I  have  now  men 
tioned,  makes  a  much  longer  voyage  than  Ulyfles,  puts 
in  practice  many  more  wiles  and  flrat'agems,  and  hides 
himfelf  under  a  greater  variety  of  fhapes  and  appear 
ances,  all  of  which  are  feverally  detected,  to  the  great 
delight  and  furprife  of  the  reader. 

We  may  likewife  obferve  with  how  much  art  the 
poet  has  varied  feveral  characters  of  the  perfons  that 
fpeak  in  his  infernal  aflcmbly.  On  the  contrary,  how 
has  he  reprefented  the  whole  Godhead  exerting  itfelf 
towards  man  in  its  full  benevolence  under  the  three 
fold  diftinclion  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Com 
forter  ! 

Nor  muft  we  omit  the  perfon  of  Raphael,  who,  amidft 
his  tendernefs  and  friendihip  for  man,  fliews  fuch  a  dig- 
nity  and  condeicenfion  in  all  his  fpeech  and  behaviour, 
as  are  fuitable  to  a  fuperior  nature.  The  angels  are  in 
deed  as  much  diverfified  in  Milton,  and  distinguished  by 
their  proper  parts,  as  the  gods  are  in  Homer  or  Virgil. 
The  reader  will  find  nothing  afcribed  to  Uriel,  Ga 
briel,  Michael,  or  Raphael,  which  is  not  in  a  particular 
manner  fuitable  to  their  refpeclive  characters  *. 

There  is  another  circumftance  in  the  principal  aftors 
of  the  Iliad  and  ^Eneid,  which  gives  a  peculiar  beauty 
to  thofe  two  poems,  and  was  therefore  contrived  with 
rery  great  judgement.  I  mean  the  authors  having chofen, 
for  their  heroes,  perfons  who  were  fo  nearly  related  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  wrote.  Achilles  was  a  Greek, 
and  JEneas  the  remote  founder  of  Rome.  By  this  means 
their  countrymen  (whom  they  principally  propofed  to 
themfelves  for  their  readers)  were  particularly  attentive 
to  all  the  pans  of  their  ilory,  and  fympathized  with  their 
heroes  in  all  their  adventures.  A  Roman  could  not 

*  Thefe  two  laft  fentences  were  not  in  the  original  Paper  z»  /»//•• 

but 
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but  rejoice  in  the  efcapes,  fuccefTes,  and  victories  of 
yEneas,  and  be  grieved  at  any  defeats,  misfortunes,  or 
difappointments  that  befel  him  ;  as  a  Greek  muil  have 
had  the  fame  regard  for  Achilles.  And  it  is  plain,  that 
each  of  thofe  poems  have  loft  this  great  advantage, 
among  thofe  readers  to  whom  their  heroee  are  as  ftran- 
gers,  or  indifferent  peifons. 

Milton's  poem  is  admirable  in  this  refpecl,  fince  it  is 
impoffible  for  any  of  its  readers,  whatever  nation,  coun 
try,  or  people  he  may  belong  to,  not  to  be  related  to 
the  perions  who  are  the  principal  actors  in  it;  but 
what  is  1H11  isfinitely  more  to  its  advantage,  the  prin 
cipal  actors  in  this  poem  are  not  only  our  progenitbrs, 
but  our  reprefentatives.  We  have  an  actual  in tereit 
in  every  thing  they  do,  and  no  lefs  than  our  utmoft 
happinefs  is  concerned,  and  lies  at  ftake  ia  all  their 
behaviour.  . 

1  mail  fubjoin  as  a  corollary  to  the  foregoing  remark, 
an  admirable  obfervation  out  of  Ariftotle,  which  hath 
been  very  much  mifreprefented  in  the  quotations  of 
fome  modern  critics.  '  If  a  man  of  ptrfeft  and  con- 
fummate  virtue  falls  into  a  misfortune,  it  raifes  our 
pity,  but  not  our  terror,  becaufe  we  do  »ot  fear  that 
it  may  be  our  own  cafe,  who  do  not  refemble  the 
fuffering  perfon.'  But  as  that  great  philofopher  adds, 
if  we  fee  a  man  of  virtue  mixt  with  infirmities,  fall 
into  any  misfortune,  it  does  not  only  raife  our  pity 
but  our  terror;  becaufe  we  are  afraid  that  the  like 
misfortunes  may  happen  to  ourfelves,  who  refemble 
the  character  of  the  fuffering  perfon.' 
1  mall  take  another  opportunity  to  obferve,  that  a 
perfon  of  an  abfolute  and  confummate  virtue  ihould 
never  be  introduced  in  tragedy,  and  fhall  only  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  foregoing  obfervation  of  Ariftotle, 
though  it  may  be  true  in  other  occafions,  does  not  hold 
in  this;  becaufe  in  the  prefent  cafe,  though  the  perfons 
who  fall  into  misfortune  are  of  the  molt  perfect  and 
confummate  virtue,  it  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  what 
may  poflibly  be,  but  what  actually  is  our  own  cafe; 
fince  we  are  embarked  with  them  on  the  fame  bottom, 
and  mufl  be  partakers  of  their  happinefs  or  mife.ry. 

In 


** 
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In  this,  and  fome  other  very  few  inftances,  Ariftotle's 
rules  for  epic  poetry  (which  he  had  drawn  from  his 
reflections  upon  Homer)  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  quadrate 
exactly  with  the  heroic  poems  which  have  been  .made 
fmce  his  time  ;  fmce  it  is  plain  his  rules  would  {till 
have  been  more  perfeft,  could  he  have  per  u  fed  the 
JEneid,  which  was  made  fome  hundred  years  after  his 
death. 

In  my  next,  I  fhall  go  through  other  parts  of  Mil 
ton's  poem;  and  hope  that  what  I  (hall  there  advance, 
as  well  as  what  I  have  already  written,  will  not  only  ferve 
as  a  comment  upon  Milton,  but  upon  Ariitotle.  L 

**  By  ADDISON.  Louden. 


«  See  N°  267,  279,  285,  291,  297,  303,  309,  315,  321,  317, 
333>  339>  345>  35'>  3S7>  363»  and  369- 
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Audire  eft  oper*  pretium,  prccedert  re8e 
£>ui  mcecbii  non  <vu!tis  — — — — - 

Hor.  i  Sat.  ii.  37. 

All  you,  who  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive, 

Till  every  cuckold-maker's  flay'd  alive, 

Attend. *  POPE. 

I  Have  upon  feveral  occafions  (that  have  occurred 
iince  I  nrit  took  into  my  thoughts  the  prefent  ftate 
of  fornication)  weighed  with  myfclf  in  behalf  of 
guilty  females,  the  impulfes  of  flefh  and  blood,   toge 
ther  with  the  arts  and  gallantries  of  crafty  men  ;  and 
reflect  with   fome  fcorn  that  moll  part  of  what  we  in 
our  youth  think  gay  and  polite,  is  nothing  elfe  but  an 
habit  of  indulging  a  pruriency  that  way.     It  will  coft 
fome  labour  to  bring  people  to  fo  lively  a  fenfe  of  this, 
as  to  recover  the  manly  modefty  in  the  behaviour  of  my 

*  On  this  fubjeft  of  criminal  love,  fee  N"  z€6,  276,  and  286. 

men 
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men  readers,  and  the  bafhful  grace  in  the  faces  of  my 
women  ;  but  in  all  cafes  which  come  into  debate,  there 
are  certain  things  previoufly  to  be  done  before  we  cart 
have  a  true  light  into  the  fubjec~l  matter;  therefore  it 
will,  in  the  firlt  place,  be  neceffary  to  confider  the  im 
potent  wenchers  and  indufirious  hags,  who  are  fup- 
plied  with,  and  are  conftantly  fupplying,  new  facrifices 
to  the  devil  of  luft.  You  are  to  know  then,  if  you 
?.re  fo  happy  as  not  to  know  it  already,  that  the  great 
havock  which  is  made  in  the  habitations  of  beauty  and 
innocence,  is  committed  by  fuch  as  can  only  lay  wafte 
and  not  enjoy  the  foil.  When  you  obferve  the  prefent 
ftate  of  vice  and  virtue,  the  offenders  are  fuch  as  one 
would  think  mould  have  no  impulfe  to  what  they  are 
purfuing;  as  in  bufinefs,  you  fee  fometimes  fools  pre 
tend  to  be  knaves,  fo  in  pleafure,  you  will  find  old 
mea  fet  up  for  wenchers.  This  latter  fort  of  men  are 
the  great  bafis  and  fund  of  iniquity  in  the  kind  we  are 
fpeaking  of:  you  fliall  have  an  old  rich  man  often  re 
ceive  fcrawls  fiotn  the  feveral  quarters  of  the  town, 
with  defcriptions  of  the  new  wares  in  their  hands,  if 
he  will  pleafe  to  fend  word  when  he  will  be  waited 
on.  This  interview  is  contrived,  and  the  innocent  is 
brought  to  fuch  indecencies  as  from  time  to  time  ba- 
nifli  mame  and  raife  deilre.  With  thef«  preparatives  the 
hags  break  their  wards  by  little  and  little,  until  they 
are  brought  to  lofe  all  apprehenfions  of  what  (hall  be- 
fal  them  in  the  pofleifion  of  younger  men.  It  is  a 
common  poftfcript  of  an  hag  to  a  young  fe'low  whom 
ftie  invites  to  a  new  woman,  "  She  has,  I  allure  you, 
feen  none  but  old  Mr.  Such-a-one."  It  pleafes  the 
old  fellow  that  the  nymph  is  brought  to  him  unadorn- 
e'd,  and  from  his  bounty  fhe  is  accommodated  with 
enough  to  drefs  her  for  other  lovers.  This  is  the  moft 
ordinary  method  of  bringing  beauty  and  poverty  into 
the  poffeflion  of  the  town  :  but  the  particular  cafes  of 
kind  keepers,  fkilful  pimps,  and  all  others  who  drive 
a  feparate  trade,  and  are  not  in  the  general  focicty  or 
commerce  of  fin,  will  require  diftincl  confideration. 
At  the  fame  time  that  we  are  thus  fevere  on  the  aban 
doned,  we  are  to  reprefent  the  cafe  of  others  with  that 
mitigation  as  the  circumflances  demand.  Calling 

names 
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names  does  no  good;  to  fpeak  worfe  of  any  thing  than 
it  deferves,  does  only  take  off  from  the  credit  of  the 
accufer,  and  has  implicitly  the  force  of  an  apology  in 
the  behalf  of  the  perfon  accufed.  We  (hall  therefore, 
according  as  the  circumftances  differ,  vary  our  appella 
tions  of  thefe  criminals  :  thofe  who  cffend  only  againft 
themfelves,  and  are  not  fcandals  to  fociety,  but  out  of 
deference  to  the  fober  part  of  the  world,  have  fo  much 
good  left  in  them  as  to  beafhamed,  muft  not  be  huddled 
-  in  the  common  word  due  to  the  worft  of  women  ;  but 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  circumftances  when  they  fell, 
to  the  uneafy  perplexity  under  which  they  lived  under 
fenfelefs  and  levere  parents,  to  the  importunity  of  po 
verty,  to  the  violence  of  a  pfifliun  in  its  beginning  well 
grounded,  and  all  other  alleviations  which  make  un 
happy  women  reiign  the  charafteriftic  of  their  fex,  mo- 
defty.  To  do  otherwife  th,.n  thus,  would  be  to  aft  like 
a  pedantic  ftoic,  who  thinks  all  crimes  alike,  and  not 
like  an  impartial  SPECTATOR,  who  looks  upon  them 
with  all  the  circumftances  that  diminifh  or  enhance  the 
guilt.  I  am  in  hopes,  if  this  fubjedl  be  well  purfued, 
women  will  hereafter  from  their  infancy  be  treated  with 
an  eye  to  their  future  ilate  in  the  world  ;  and  not  have 
their  tempers  made  too  untra&able  from  an  improper 
fournefs  or  pride,  or  too  complying  from  familiarity 
or  forwardnefs  contracted  at  their  own  houfes.  After 
thefe  hints  on  this  fubjeft,  I  fhall  end  this  Paper  with 
the  following  genuine  letter;  and  defire  all  who  think 
they  may  be  concerned  in  future  {peculations'  on  this 
fubjecl,  to  fend  in  what  they  have  to  fay  for  themfelves 
for  fome  incidents  in  their  lives,  in  order  to  have  pro 
per  allowances  made  for  their  conduct. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Jan.  5,  1711-12. 

'  ^  I  ^  H  E  fubjecl  of  your  yefterday's  Paper  *  is  of  fo 

'  A     great  importance,  and  the  thorough  handling  of' 

'  it  may  be  fo  very  ufeful  to  the  prefervation  of  many 

*  an  innocent  young  creature,  that  1  think  every  one 
'  is  obliged  to  furnim  you  with  what  lights  he  can,  to 

*  expoie  the  pernicious  arts  and  practices  of  thofe  un- 
•*  natural  women  called  bawds.     Jn  order  to  this  the 
'  inclofed  is  lent  you,  which  is  verbatim  the  copy  of  a 

*  N°  a  .6. 

«  letter 
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letter  written  by  a  bawd  of  figure  in  this  town  to  a 
noble  Lord.  I  have  concealed  the  names  of  both, 
my  intention  being  not  to  expofe  the  perfons  but  the 
thing. 

«  I  am,  S  I  R, 

•  Your  humble  fervant.' 
<  My  Lord, 

I  Having  a  great  efteem  for  your  honour,  and  a  bet 
ter  opinion  of  you  than  of  any  of  the  quality, 
makes  me  acquaint  you  of  an  affair  that  I  hope  will 
oblige  you  to  know.  I  have  a  niece  that  came  to 
town  about  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  parents  being  lately 
dead  fhe  came  to  me,  expecting  to  a  found  me  in  fo 
good  a  condition  as  to  a  fet  her  up  in  a  millener's 
(hop.  Her  father  gave  fourfcore  pound  with  her  for 
five  years :  Her  time  is  out,  and  fhe  is  not  fixteen  : 
as  pretty  a  black  gentlewoman  as  ever  you  faw,  a 
little  woman,  which  I  know  your  Lordihip  likes: 
well  (haped,  and  as  fine  a  complexion  for  red  and 
white  as  ever  I  faw  ;  I  doubt  not  but  your  Lordihip 
will  be  of  the  fame  opinion.  She  defigns  to  go  down 
about  a  month  hence,  except  I  can  provide  for  her, 
which  1  cannot  at  prefent.  Her  father  was  one  with 
whom  all  he  had,  died  with  him,  fo  there  is  four 
children  left  deftitute ;  fo  if  your  Lordfhip  thinks 
fit  to  make  an  appointment  where  I  /hall  wait  on  you; 
with  my  niece,  by  a  line  or  two,  I  ftay  for  your  an- 
fwer ;  for  I  have  no  place  fitted  up  fmce  I  left  my 
houfe,  fit  to  entertain  your  honour.  I  told  her  fhe 
fhould  go  with  me  to  fee  a  Gentleman  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine  ;  fo  I  defire  you  to  take  no  notice  of 
my  letter  by  reafon  me  is  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
town.  My  Lord,  I  defire  if  you  meet  us  to  come 
alone  ;  for  upon  my  word  and  honour  you  are  the  Jitit 
that  I  ever  mentioned  her  to.  So  I  remain, 

'  Your  Lordfhip's 
'  Moft  humble  fervant  to  command. 

*  I  beg  of  you  to  burn  it  when  you've  read  it.'     T** 

**  By  ST ISLE,  from  the  Lotter-B<?)c% 
VOL.  IV.  F  Taefday, 
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tribus  Anticyris  caput  infanabile  • 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  300.. 

A  head,  no  Helebore  can  cure. 


I  Was  yefterday  engaged  in  an  afTembly  of  virttiofos, 
where  one  of  them  produced  many  curious  obferva- 
tions  which  he  had  lately  made  in  the  anatomy  of 
an  human  body.  Another  of  the  company  communi 
cated  to  us  feveral  wonderful  diicoveries,  which  he  had 
alfo  made  on  the  fame  fubjecl,  by  the  help  of  very  fine 
glaffes.  This  gave  birch  to  a  great  variety  of  uncom 
mon  remarks,  and  furnifhed  difcourfe  for  the  remain 
ing  part  of  the  day. 

The  different  opinions  which  were  darted  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  prefen^ed  to  my  imagination  fo  many  new  ideas, 
that  by  mixing  with  thofe  which  were  already  there, 
they  employed  my  fancy  all  the  lafl  night,  and  com- 
pofed  a  very  wild  extravagant  dream. 

I  was  invited,  methought,  to  thedifleclion  of  a  Beau's 
,head  and  of  a  Coquette's  heart,  which  were  both  of 
them  laid  on  a  table  before  us.  An  imaginary  operator 
opened  the  firft  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety,  which, 
upon  a  curfory  and  fuperficial  view,  appeared  like  the 
head  of  another  man  ;  but  upon  applying  our  glafTes 
to  it,  we  made  a  very  odd  difcovery,  namely,  that  what 
we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  not  fuch  in  reality, 
but  an  heap  of  ilrange  materials  wound  up  in  that 
fhape  and  texture,  and  packed  together  with  wonder- 

*.t*  This  Paper,  and  N°  ;8i  its  fequel,  probably  fuggefted  to 
Mr.  G.  Alexander  Stevens  the  firft  idea  of  his  "  Lectures  on  Heads," 
which  with  fuitable  variations  and  improvements  furnifhed  for  a  long 
time  an  elegant  rational  amufement  to  the  public,  and  in  the  endj 
abundantly  rewarded  the  pains,  expence,  and  ingenuity  of  the  lefturer. 

ful 
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ful  art  in  the  feveral  cavities  of  the  fku!l.  For,  as 
Homer  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of  the  gods  is  not  real 
blood,  but  only  fomething  like  it:  fo  we  found  that 
the  brain  of  a  Beau  *  is  not  a  real  brain,  but  only 
fomething  like  it. 

The  pineal  gland,  which  many  of  our  modern  phi- 
lofophers  fuppofe  to  be  the  feat  of  the  foul,  fmelt  very 
ftrong  of  eflence  and  orange-flower  water,  and  was  en- 
compaffed  with  a  kind  of  horny  fubflance,  cut  into  a 
thoufand  little  faces  or  mirrours,  which  were  impercep 
tible  to  the  naked  eye,  infomuch  that  the  foul,  if  there 
had  been  any  here,  muft  have  been  always  taken  up  in 
contemplating  her  own  beauties. 

We  obierved  a  large  antrum  or  cavity  in  the  Sinciput, 
that  was  filled  with  ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery, 
wrought  together  in  a  mod  curious  piece  of  network, 
the  parts  of  which  were  likewife  imperceptible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Another  of  thefe  antrums  or  cavities  was 
(luffed  with  invifible  billet-doux,  love-letters,  pricked 
dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the  fame  nature.  Jn 
another  we  found  a  kind  of  powder,  which  fet  the 
whole  company  a  fneezing,  and  by  the  fcent  difcover- 
ed  itfelf  to  be  right  Spanifh.  The  feveral  other  cells 
were  ftored  with  commodities  of  the  fame  kind,  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  the  reader  an  exa<5l 
inventory. 

There  was  a  large  cavity  on  each  fide  of  the  head, 
which  I  muft  not  omit.  That  on  the  right  fide  was 
filled  with  fi&ions,  flatteries,  and  falfhoods,  vows,  pro- 
mifes,  and  proteftations ;  that  on  the  left  with  oaths 
and  imprecations.  There  ifTued  out  a  duft  from  each 
of  thefe  cells,  which  ran  into  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
where  both  joined  together,  and  pa/Ted  forward  in  one 
common  du£t  to  the  tip  of  it.  We  difcovered  fever:il 
little  roads  or  canals  running  from  the  ear  into  the 
brain,  and  took  particular  care  to  trace  them  out 
through  their  feveral  pafiages.  One  of  them  extended 
itfelf  to  a  bundle  of  fonnets  and  little  mufical  inftru- 
ments.  Others  ended  in  feveral  bladders  which  were 
filled  either  with  wind,  or  froth.  But  the  large  canal 

.    *  See  New  TATIER,  Vol.  I.  N°  9.  p.  99.  Ifote. 

F  2  entered 
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entered  into  a  great  cavity  of  the  fkull,  from  whence 
there  went  another  canal  into  the  tongue.  This  great 
cavity  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  fpungy  fubilance,  which 
the  French  anatomifts  call  Galamatias,  and  the  Englifh 
nonfenfe. 

The  fklns  of  the  forehead  were  extremely  tough  and 
thick,  and,  what  very  much  furprifed  us,  had  not  in 
them  any  fingle  blood  veflel  that  we  were  able  to  difco- 
ver,  either  with  or  without  our  glaffes ;  from  whence 
we  concluded,  that  the  party  when  alive  muft  have 
been  intirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  blulhing. 

The  os  cribriform*  was  exceedingly  fluffed,  and  in 
fome  places  damaged  with  fnufF.  We  .could  not  but 
take  notice  in  particular  of  that  fmall  mufcle  which  is 
.not  often  difcovered  in  difleftions,  and  draws  the  nofe 
-upwards,  when  it  exprefTes  the  contempt  which  the 
'owner  of  it  has,  upon  feeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like, 
or  hearing  any  thing  he  does  not  underftand.  I  need 
"not  tell  my  learned  reader,  this  is  that  mufcle  which 
performs  the  motion  fo  often  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
poets,  when  they  talk  of  a  man '5  cocking  his  nofe,  or 
playing  the  rhinoceros. 

We  did  not  find  any  thing  very  remarkable  in  the 
eye,  faving  only,  that  the  mu/culi  ama/orit,  or  as  we 
may  tranflate  it  into  Englifh,  the  ogling  mufcles,  were 
very  much  worn  and  decayed  with  ufej  whereas  on  the 
contrary,  the  elevator,  or  the  mufcle  which  turns  the 
eye  towards  heaven,  did  not  appear  to  have  been  ufed 
at  all. 

I  have  only  mentioned  in  this  difTe£tion  fuch  new  dif- 
•coveries  as  we  were  able  to  make,  and  have  not  taken 
any  notice  of  thofe  parts  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
common  heads.  As  for  the  fkull,  the  face,  and  indeed 
the  whole  outward  fhape  and  figure  of  the  head,  we 
could  not  difcover  any  difference  from  what  we  obferve 
in  the  heads  of  other  men.  We  were  informed,  that 
the  perfon  to  whom  this  head  belonged,  had  patted  for 
a  man  above  five  and  thirty  years ;  during  which  time 
he  eat  and  drank  like  other  people,  drefTed  well,  talked 
loud,  laughed  frequently,  and  on  particular  occafions 
had  acquitted  himfelf  tolerably  at  a  ball  or  an  affem- 
bly ;  to  which  one  of  the  company  added,  that  a  cer- 

taifi 
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tain  knot  of  ladies  took  him  for  a  wit.  He  was  cut 
off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  the  blow  of  a  paring- 
fhovel,  having  been  furprifed  by  an  eminent  citizen,  as 
he  was  tendering  fome  civilities  to  his  wife. 

When  we  had  thoroughly  examined  rhis  head  with 
all  its  apartments,  and  its  feveral  kinds  of  furniture^ 
we  put  up  the  brain,  fuch  as  it  was,  into  its  proper 
place,  and  laid  it  aiide  under  a  broad  piece  of  fcarlet 
cioth,  in  order  to  be  prepared,  and  kept  in  a  great  re- 
politory  of  diffeftions;  our  operator  telling  us  that  the 
preparation  would  not  be  fo  difficult  as  that  of  another 
brain,  for  that  he  had  obferved  feveral  of  the  little 
pipes  and  tubes  which  ran  through  the  brain  were  al 
ready  filled  with  a  kind  of  mercurial  fubitance,  which 
he  looked  upon  to  be  true  quick-iilver. 

He  applied  himfelf  in  the  next  place  to  the  coquette's 
heart,  which  he  likewife  laid  open  with  great  dexterity. 
There  occurred  to  us  many  particularities  in  this  dif- 
fedlion  ;  but  being  unwilling  to  burthen  my  reader'* 
memory  too  much,  I  lhall  referve  this  fubjsft  for  the 
fpeculation  of  another  day  *.  L** 

*  SeeN'zSi.. 
**  By  ADDISON,  dated  from  his  houfe  1*  LanJun 
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Error!  nomen  virtus  pofuijftt  boneftum. 

Hor.  i  Sat.  iii.  42* 

Mifconducl  fcreen'd  behind  a  fpecious  name. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Hope  you  have  philoibphy  enough  to  be  capable 
of  hearing  the   mention  of  your  faults.     Your 
papers  which  regard  the  fallen  part  of  the  fair- 
fex,  are,  I  think,  written  with  an  indelicacy  which 
siakcs  them  unworthy  to  be  inferted  in  the  writings 
F  3  «  of 
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of  a  moralifl:  who  knows  the  world  *.  J  cannot  al 
low  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  obferve  upon  the  actions 
of  mankind  with  the  freedom  which  you  feem  to  re- 
folve  upon ;  at  leall  if  you  do  fo,  you  (hould  take 
along  with. you  the  diftinftion  of  manners  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  quality  and  way  of  life  of 
the  perfons  concerned.  A  man  of  breeding  fpeaks 
of  even  misfortune  among  ladies,  without  giving  it 
the  me  ft  terrible  afpefl  it  can  bear:  and  this  tender- 
nefs  towards  them,  is  much  more  to  be  preferved 
when  you  fpeak  of  vices.  All  mankind  are  fo  far 
related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to  which 
all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 

,one  in  terms  which  fhall  difguil  another.  Thus  to 
tell  a  rich  man  of  the  indigence  of  a  kinfman  of  his, 
cr  abruptly  inform  a  virtuous  woman  of  the  lapfe  of 
one  who  until  then  was  in  the  fame  degree  of  efteem 
with  herfelf,  is  in  a  kind  involving  each  of  them  in 
fome  participation  of  thofe  di  fad  van  rages.  Jt  is 
therefore  expcdled  from  every  writer,  to  treat  his  ar 
gument  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  moft  proper  to  en 
tertain  the  fort  of  readers  to  whom  his  difcourfe  is 
directed.  It  is  not  necefTary  when  you  write  to  the 
tea-table,  that  you  mould  draw  vices  which  carry  all 
the  horror  vt  5,zz.z  *nd  contempt :  if  you  paint  an 
impertinent  felf-Jove,  an  artful  glance,  an  attained 
completion,  you  fay  all  which  you  ought  to  fuppofe 
they  can  poflibly  be  guilty  of.  When  you  talk  with 
this  limitation,  you  behave  yourfelf  fo  as  that  you 
may  expect  others  in  conversation  may  fecond  your 
raillery  ;  but  when  you  do  it  in  aftile  which  everybody 
elle  forbears  in  refpecl  to  thsir  quality,  they  have  an 

.  eafy  remedy  in  forbearing  to  read  you,  and  hearing 
no  more  of  their  faults.  A  man  that  is  now  and 
then  guilty  of  an  intemperance  is  not  to  be  called  a 
drunkard;  but  the  rule  of  polite  raillery,  is  to  fpeak 
of  a  man's  faults  as  if  you  loved  him.  Of  this  na 
ture  is  what  was  faid  by  Caefar  :  when  one  was  railing 

*  This  feems  to  refer  particularly  to  N°  274,  in  which  there  are 
fome  indelicate  and  reprehenfibie  paiTages.  N°  266,  on  criminal 
love,  is  liable  alfo  to  fimilar  cenfurr. 

«  with 
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with  an  uncourtly  vehemence,  and  broke  out,  What 
muft  we  call  him  who  was  taken  in  an  intrigue  with 
another  man's  wife  ?  Casfar  anfwered  very  gravely, 
A  carelefj  fellow.  This  was  at  once  a  reprimand 
for  fpeaking  of  a  crime  which  in  thofe  days  had  not 
the  abhorrence  attending  it  as  it  ought,  as  well  as  an 
intimation  that  all  intemperate  behaviour  before  fu- 
periors  lofes  its  aim,  by  accufmg  in  a  method  unfit 
for  the  audience.  A  word  to  the  wife.  All  I  mean 
here  to  fay  to  you  is,  That  the  moil  free  perfon  of 
quality  can  go  no  further  than  being  a  kind  woman; 
and  you  mould  never  fay  of  a  man  of  figure  worfe, 
than  that  he  knows  the  world. 

«  I  am,  SIR, 

'  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  FRANCIS  COURTLY  *.* 
c  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  a  woman  of  an  unfpotted  reputation,  and  know 
nothing  I  have  ever  done  which  Pnould  encourage 
fuch  infolence;  but  here  was  one  the  other  day,  and 
he  was  drefled  like  a  gentleman  too,  who  took  the 
liberty  to  name  the  words,  ««  Luily  fellow,"  in  my 
prefence.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  refent  it  in  be 
half  of, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervanr, 

'  CELIA.' 
*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  lately  put  out  a  dreadful  Paper,  wherein 
you  promife  a  full  account  of  the  itate  of  crimi 
nal  love  ;  and  call  all  the  fair  who  have  tranfgreffed  in 
that  kind  by  one  very  rude  name  which  I  do  not  care 
to  repeat :  but  I  defire  to  know  of  you  whether  I  am, 
or  I  am  not,  one  of  thofe  ?  My  cafe  is  as  follows,  I 
am  kept  by  an  old  bachelor,  who  took  me  fo  young, 
that  1  know  not  how  he  came  by  me.  He  is  a  bencher 
of  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  a  very  gay  healthy  old 
man  ;  which  is  a  very  lucky  thing  for  him,  who  has 
been,  he  tells  me,  a  icuwrer,  a  fcamperer,  a  breakei 

*  See  N°  286.  Let.  i. 

F.4  «  of 
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of  windows,  and  invader  of  conftables,  in  the  days 
of  yore,  when  all  dominion  ended  with  the  day,  and 
males  and  females  met  helter  fkelter,  and  thefcowrers 
drove  before  them  all  who  pretended  to  keep  up  order 
or  rule  to  the  interruption  of  love  and  honour.  This 
is.  his  way  of  talk,  for  he  is  very  gay  when  he  vifiW 
me ;  but  as  his  former  knowledge  of  the  town  has 
alarmed  him  into  an  invincible  jealoufy,  he  keeps  me 
in  a  pair  of  flippers,  neat  bodice,  warm  petticoats, 
and  my  own  hair  woven  in  ringlets,  after  a  manner, 
he  fays,  he  remembers.  I  am  not  miftrefs  of  one 
farthing  of  money,  but  have  all  neceflaries  provided 
for  me,  under  the  guard  of  one  who  procured  for  him 
while  he  had  any  defires  to  gratify.  I  know  nothing 
of  a  wench's  life,  but  the  reputation  of  it:  I  have  a 
natural  voice,  and  a  pretty  untaught  ftep  in  dancing. 
His  manner  is  to  bring  an  old  fellow  who  has  been 
his  fervant  from  his  youth,  and  is  grey-headed.  This 
man  makes  on  the  violin  a  certain  jiggiih  noife  to 
which  I  dance,  and  when  that  is  over  I  fing  to  him 
fome  loofe  air  that  has  more  wantonnefs  than  niufic 
in  it.  You  muft  have  feen  a  ftrange  windowed  houfe 
near  Hyde-Park,  which  is  fo  built  that  no  one  can 
look  out  of  any  of  the  apartments ;  my  rooms  are 
after  this  manner,  and  I  never  fee  man,  woman  or 
child,  but  in  company  with  the  two  perfons  above 
mentioned.  He  fends  me  in  all  the  book?,  pam 
phlets,  plays,  operas,  and  fcngs  that  come  out ;  and 
his  utmoft  delight  in  me  as  a  woman,  is  to  talk  over 
all  his  old  amours  in  my  prefence,  to  play  with  my 
neck,  fay  the  time  'was,  give  me  a  kifs,  and  bid  me 
be  fure  to  follow  the  directions  of  my  guardian,  (the 
above  mentioned  lady)  and  I  (hall  never  want.  The 
truth  of  my  cafe  is,  1  fuppofe,  that  I  was  educated 
for  a  purpofe  he  did  not  know  he  mould  be  unfit 
for  when  1  came  to  years.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  afk  of 
you,  as  a  cafuilt,  is  to  tell  me  how  far  in  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  I  am  innocent,  though  fubmiffive  j  he 
guilty,  though  impotent  ? 

«  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  conftant  reader, 

4  PVCEVLA,* 
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To  the  man  called  the  SPECTATOR. 
'  Friend, 

FOrafmuch  as  at  the  birth  of  thy  labour,  thou  didft 
promife  upon  thy  word,  that  letting  alone  the 
vanities  that  do  abound,  thou  wouldeft  only  endea 
vour  to  ftraighten  the  crooked  morals  of  this  our 
Babylon,  J  gave  credit  to  thy  fair  fpeeches,  and  ad 
mitted  one  of  thy  Papers,  every  day  fave  Sunday, 
into  my  houfe ;  for  the  edification  of  my  daughter 
Tabitha,  and  to  the  end  that  Sufannah  the  wife  of 
my  bofom  might  profit  thereby.  But  alas !  my 
friend,  I  find  that  thou  art  a  liar,  and  that  the  truth 
is  not  in  thee  ;  elfe  why  didft  thou  in  a  paper  which 
thou  didft  lately  put  forth,  make  mention  of  thofe 
vain  coverings  for  the  heads  of  our  females,  which 
thou  lovefl  to  liken  unto  tulips,  and  which  are  late 
ly  fprung  up  among  us  ?  Nay,  why  didft  thou  make 
mention  of  them  in  fuch  a  feeming,  as  if  thou  didft 
approve  the  invention,  infomuch  that  my  daughter 
Tabitha  beginneth  to  wax  wanton,  and  to  luft  after 
thefe  foolifh  vanities  ?  Surely  thou  doft  fee  wiih  the 
eyes  of  the  fle(h.  Verily  therefore,  unlefs  thou  doft 
fpeedily  amend  and  leave  off  following  thine  owo> 
imaginations,  I  will  leave  off  thee. 

'  Thy  friend  as  hereafter  thou  doft  demean  thyfelf, 
T**  *  HEZEKIAH  BROA.DBRIM.'" 


This  day  is  pnbliflied  on  a  broad  flieet,  curioufly  engraven  on  cop 
per,  '<  The  March  of  the  Chevalier  St.  Gecr6e,"  or  an  account  or" 
the  mock  proceiTion  of  burning, the  pop;  and. the  pretender,  intend 
ed  to  have  been  performed  Nov.  17,  1711,  being  the  anniverfary  of 
Q^Eliz.  Pr.  6.  O.  folio,  Jan.  12,  1716.— See  N°269,  NO  263,. 
and  Notes. 

**  BySTEEi.i.  Compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter^ 
fcox.  See  SPECT.  N9  271. 


F  5-  Thurfday 
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-fas  eft  &  ab  hcfte  doceri. 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.  ver.  428. 

Receive  inftruflion  from  an  enemy. 

IPrefume  I  need  not  inform  the  po'ite  part  of  my 
readers,  that  before  our  correfponcience  with  France 
was  unhappily  interrupted  by  the  war,  our  ladies 
had  all  their  faihions  from  thence;  which  the  milliners 
look  care  to  furnish  them  with  by  means  of  a  jointed 
baby,  that  came  regularly  over  once  a  month,  habited 
after  the  manner  of  ihe  moft  eminent  toalts  in  Paris. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  even  in  the  hotteft  time 
of  the  war,  the  fex  made  feveral  efforts,  and  railed  large 
contributions  towards  the  importation  of  this  wooden 
Madamoifelle. 

Whether  the  veflel  they  fet  out  was  loft  or  taken,  or 
whether  its  cargo  was  feized  on  by  the  officers  of  the 
cuftom-houfe  as  a  piece  of  contraband  go  ;ds,  1  have 
Cot  yet  been  able  to  learn  ;  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  thtir  firft'attempts  were  without  fuccefs,  to  the  no 
fmall  difappointnu-nt  of  our  whole  female  world  ;  but 
as  their  conft ,ncy  and  application,  in  a  matter  of  fo 
great  importance,  can  never  be  fufnciently  commended, 
fo  1  am  glad  to  find,  that  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition, 
they  have  at  length  carried  their  point,  of  which  1  re- 
ceiyed  advice  by  the  two  following  letters. 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  fo  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French,  that 
I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer,  becaufe  he 
neither  fpoke  that  tongue,  nor  drank  claret.  I  have 
long  bewailed,  in  fecret,  the  calamities  of  my  fex 
during  the  war,  in  all  which  time  we  have  laboured 
under  the  infupportable  inventions  of  Englilh  tire 
women,  who,  though  they  fometimes  copy  indifFe- 

'  rently 
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'  rently  well,  can  never  compofe  with  that  gout  they 

*  do  in  France. 

'  I  was  almoft  in  dcfpair  of  ever  more  feeing  a  mo- 

*  del  from  that  dear  country,  when  lait  Sunday  I  over- 

*  heard  a  lady  in  the  next  pew  to  me  ivhifper  another, 
'   that  at  the  Seven  Stars  in  King-ftrcet,   Govern- Gar- 
'  den,  there  was  a.  Madamoifeile  completely  drafted 
'  juil  come  from  Paris. 

'  I  was  in  the  utmoil  impatience  during  the* remain- 

'  ing  part  of  the  fervice,  and   as  foon   as  ever  it  was 

'  over,  having  learnt  the  milliner's  addrefle,  I  went  di- 

'  redtly  to  her  houfe  in  King-ftreet,  but  was  told  that 

'  the  French  lady  was  at  a  perfon  of  quality's  in  Pall- 

'  mall,  and  would  not  be  back  again  until  very  late 

'  tljat  night.     I  was  therefore  obliged  to  renew  my 

'  vifit  very  early    this  morning,  and  had   then  a  full 

*  view  of  the  dear  moppet  from  head  to  foot. 

'  You  cannot  imagine,  worthy  Sir,  how  ridiculoufly 
'  I  find  we  have  all  been  trufied  up  during  the  war, 
'  and  how  infinitely  the  French  drefs  excells  ours. 

'  The  mantua  has  no  leads  in  the  fleevcs,  and  I  hope 
'  we  are  not  lighter  than  the  French  ladies,  fo  as  to 
'  want  that  kind  of  ballaft  ;  the  petricoat  has  no  whale- 
'  bone,  but  fits  with  an  air  altogether  gallant  and 
'  degage :  the  coiji'ure  is  inexpreffioly  ptetty,  and  in 
'  ihort,  the  whole  drefs  has  a  thouiand  beauties  in  it, 

*  which  1  would  not  have  as  yet  made  too  public. 

'  1  thought  fit,  however,  to  give  you  this  notice, 
'  that  you  may  not  be  furprifed  at  my  appearing  a  la, 
'  mode  de  Paris  on  the  next  birth  night. 

'  lam,   SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

'  TERAMINTA,' 

Within  an  hour  after  I  had  read  this  letter,  1  received 
another  from  the  owner  of  the  puppet. 

'SIR, 

N   Saturday  laft,  being  the  i2th  inilant,  there 
arrived   at   my    houfe  in  King-llreet,   Lovcut- 

*  Garden,  a  French   baby  for  the  )ear  1712.     I  hav£ 
'  taken  the  utmoft  care  to  have  her  drefleti  by  the  molt 
'  celebrated  tire-women  and  mamua-m<tkcrs  in  Paris, 

J?   6  •  and 
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and  do  not  find  that  I  have  any  reafon  to  be  forry 
for  the  expence  I  have  been  at  in  her  cloaths  and  im 
portation  :  however,  as  I  know  no  perfon  who  is  fb 
good  a  judge  of  drefs  as  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe  to 
call  at  my  houfe  in  your  way  to  the  city,  and  take  a 
view  of  her,  I  promife  to  amend  whatever  you  mall 
difapprove  in  your  next  Paper,  before  I  exhibit  her 
as  a  pattern  to  the  public. 

«  J  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  humble  admirer, 

'  and  moft  obedient  fervant, 

'  BETTY  CROSS-STITCH.' 

As  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing  in  reafon  for  the 
fervice  of  my  countrywomen,  and  had  much  rather 
prevent  faults  than  find  them,  I  went  laft  night  to  the 
houfe  of  the  above-mentioned  Mrs.  Crofs -ftitch.  As 
foon  as  I  entered,  the  maid  of  the  (hop,  who  I  fuppofe, 
was  prepared  for  my  coming,  without  afking  me  any 
queftions,  introduced  me  to  the  little  damfel,  and  ran 
away  to  call  her  miilrefs. 

The  puppet  was  dreffed  in  a  cherry-coloured  gown 
and  petticoat,  with  a  fhort  working  apron  over  it,. 
which  difcovered  her  ihape  to  the  moil  advantage. 
Her  hair  was  cut  and  divided  very  prettily,  with  feve- 
ral  ribbons  {luck  up  and  down  in  it.  The  milliner 
allured  me,  that  her  complexion  was  fuch  as  was  worn 
by  all  the  ladies  of  the  beft  falhion  in  Paris.  Her  head 
was  extremely  high,  on  which  fubjecT:  having  long  fince 
declared  my  fentiments,  I  mail  fay  nothing  more  to  it 
at  prefent.  I  was  alfo  offended  at  a  fmall  patch  me 
wore  on  her  breaft,  which  I  cannot  fuppofe  is  placed 
there  with  any  good  defign. 

Her  necklace  was  of  an  immoderate  length,  being 
tied  before  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  two  ends  hung 
down  to  her  girdle  ;  but  whether  thefe  fupply  the  place 
of  kiffing'ftrings  in  our  enemy's  country,  and  whether 
our  British  ladies  have  any  occafion  for  them,  I  fh.aH 
leave  to  their  ferious  confideration. 

After  having  obferved  the  particulars  of  her  drefs, 

as  I  was  taking  a  view  of  it  altogether,  the  mop-maid, 

5  who 
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who  is  a  pert  wench,  told  me  that  Madamoifelle  Jhad 
fomething  very  curious  in  the  tying  of  her  garters ; 
but  as  I  pay  a  due  refpecl  even  to  a  pair  of  iticks  when, 
they  are  under  petticoats,  I  did  not  examine  into  that 
particular. 

Upon  the  whole  I  was  well  enough  pleafed  with  the 
appearance  of  this  gay  lady,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe 
fhe  was  not  talkative,  a  quality  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  the  reft  of  her  country-women. 

As  I  was  taking  my  leave,  the  milliner  farther  in 
formed  me,  that  with  the  afliftance  of  a  watch-maker, 
who  was  her  neighbour,  and  the  ingenious  Mr.  Powel  *, 
fhe  had  alfo  contrived  another  puppet,  which  by  the 
help  of  feveral  little  fprings  to  be  wound  up  within  it, 
could  move  all  its  limbs,  and  that  me  had  fent  it  over 
to  her  correfpondent  in  Paris  to  be  taught  the  various 
leanings  and  bendings  of  the  head,  the  rifinga  of  the 
b'ifom,  the  curtfey  and  recovery,  the  genteel  trip,  an'd 
the  agreea  ble  jet,  as  they  are  all  now  praflifed  at  the' 
court  of  France. 

She  added,  that  me  hoped  fhe  might  depend  upon, 
having  my  encouragement  as  foon  as  it  arrived  ;  but  as 
this  was  a  petition  of  too  great  importance  to  be  an- 
fwered  extempore,  I  left  her  without  a  reply,  and  made 
the  beft  of  my  way  to  WILL  HONEYCOMB'S  lodgings,, 
without  whofe  advice  I  never  comnuinica<te  aay  thing 
to  the  public  of  this  nature.  X  f . 

•  See  New  TATLER,  N°  n,  and  Notes,  pajim*  Powcl  was  a 
deformed  cripple,  who  grew  rich  by  his  puppet-fliews.  In  the  latter 
end  of  Q._  Anne's  reign  htr  miniftry  hired  Punch  to  turn  prophet, 
and  employed  him  not  unfuccefsfulry  againft  the  fanatics  called 
French  prophets. 

-j-  The  fignature  X  fubjoined  to  this  fpeculation  N°  277,  afcer- 
tains  it  the  production  of  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell.  See  SPECT.  Vol. 
VII.  N°  555.  N°  310,  en  male  drefs,  feems  to  have  been  the 
feq.uel  of  this  Paper  on  female  drefs.  N*  183,  301,  307,  and  313, 
on  various  fubjefts,  have  all  the  fame  fignature,  aad  muft.  thcrgfois 
be  afcribed  to  the  Came  author. 


Friday, 
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Sermones  ego  inal'em 
Rtpehtes  per  humum— —  Hor.  i  Ep.  ii.  2fo. 

I  rather  choofe  a  low  and  creeping  flile. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
'SIR, 

YOUR  having  done  confiderable  fervices  in  this 
great  city,  by  rectifying  the  diforders  of  fami 
lies,  and  fcveral  wives  having  preferred  your 
advice  and  directions  to  thofe  of  their  hufbands,  em 
boldens  me  to  apply  to  you  at  this  time.  I  am  a 
{hop-keeper,  and  though  but  a  young  man,  I  find  by 
experience  that  nothing  but  the  utmoft  diligence 
both  of  hufband  and  wife  (among  trading  people) 
can  keep  affairs  in  any  tolerable  order.  My  wife  at 
the  beginning  cf  our  eilabliiLment  ihewed  herfdf 
very  aflifting  to  me  in  my  bufinefs  as  much  as  couid 
lie  in  her  way,  and  1  have  reafon  to  believe  it  was 
with  her  inclination  :  but  of  late  me  has  got  acquaint 
ed  uith  a  fchcolman,  who  values  himfelf  for  his  great 
knowledge  in  the  Greek  tongue.  He  entertains  her 
frequently  in  the  (hop  with  diiccuifes  of  the  beauties 
and  excellencies  of  th:it  language ;  and  repeats  to 
her  feveral  pafTages  out  ot  the  Greek  poets,  wherein 
he  tells  her  there  is  unfpeakabie  harmony  and  ngree- 
ablt  founds  that  all  other  languages  are  wholly  un 
acquainted  with.  He  has  lo  infatuated  her  with  his 
jargon,  that  initead  of  ufing  her  former  diligence  in 
the  fhop,  flie  now  negle&i  the  affairs  of  the  houfe, 
and  is  wholly  taken  up  with  her  tutor  in  learning  by 
heart  fcraps  of  Greek,  which  fhe  vents  upon  all  occa- 
fions.  She  told  me  fome  days  ago,  that  whereas  I  ufe 
fome  Latin  inicriptions  in  my  mop,  fhe  advifed  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  concern  to  have  them  changed 
into  Greek ;  it  being  a  language  lefs  underftood, 

'  would 
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would  be  more  conformable  to  the  myftery  of  my  pro- 
fl-nion  ;  that  our  good  friend  would  be  affixing  to  us 
in  this  work  ;  and  that  a  certain  faculty  of  gentle 
men  would  find  themfelves  fo  much  obliged  to  me, 
that  they  would  infallibly  make  my  fortune.  In 
iliort,  her  frequent  importunities  upon  this,  and 
other  impertinencies  of  the  like  nature  make  me  very 
uneafy  ;  and  if  your  remonilrances  have  no  more  ef- 
feft  upon  her  than  mine,  I  am  afraid  I  mail  be  obliged 
to  ruin  myfelf  to  procure. her  a  fettlement  at  Oxford 
with  her  tutor,  for  (he  is  already  too  mad  for  Bedlam. 
Now,  Sir,  you  fee  the  danger  my  family  is  expofed 
to,  and  the  likelihood  of  my  wife's  becoming  both 
troublefome,  and  ufelefs,  unlefs  her  reading  herfeif 
in  yonr  Paper  may  make  her  refieft.  She  is  fo  very 
learned  that  I  cannot  pretend  by  word  of  mouth  to 
argue  with  her.  She  laughed  out  at  your  ending  a 
Paper  in  Greek,  and  faid  it  was  a  hint  to  women  of 
literature,  and  very  civil  not  to  tranflate  it  to  expofe 
them  to  the  vulgar.  You  fee  how  it  is  with, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervant.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IF  you  have  that  humanity  and  compaffion  in  yonr 
nature  that  you  take  fuch  pains  to  make  one  think 
you  have,  you  will  not  deny  your  advice  to  a  dif- 
trefled  damfel,  who  intends  to  be  determined  by 
your  judgment  in  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
her.  You  muft  know  then,  There  is  an  agreeable 
young  fellow,  to  whofe  perfon,  wit,  and  humour  no 
body  makes  any  objection,  that  pretends  to  have 
been  long  in  love  wiih  me.  To  this  I  muft  add 
(whether  it  proceeds  from  the  vanity  of  my  nature, 
or  the  feeming  fmcerity  of  my  lover,  I  will  not  pre 
tend  to  fay)  that  I  verily  believe  he  has  a  real  value 
for  me;  which  if  true,  you  will  allow  may  juftly 
augment  his  merit  with  his  miftrefs.  In  fhort,  I  am 
fo  fenfible  of  his  good  qualities,  and  what  I  owe  to 
his  pafiion,  that  I  think  I  could  fooner  refolve  to  give 
up  my  liberty  to  him  than  any  body  elfe,  were  there 
not  an  objection  to  be  made  to  his  fortunes,  in  regard 

'  they 
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they  do  not  anfwer  the  utmoft  mine  may  expeft,  and 
are  not  fufficient  to  fecure  me  from  undergoing  the 
reproachful  phrafe,  fo  commonly  ufed,  That  fhe  has 
played  the  fool.  Now,  though  I  am  one  of  thofe 
few  who  heartily  defpife  equipage,  diamonds,  and  a 
coxcomb,  yet  fince  fuch  opposite  notions  from  mine 
prevail  in  the  world,  even  amongft  the  beft,  and  fuch 
as  are  efteemed  the  moft  prudent  people,  I  cannot 
find  in  my  heart  to  refolve  upon  incurring  the  cenfure- 
of  thofe  wife  folks,  which  I  am  confcious  I  mall  do, 
if  when  I  enter  into  a  married  Hate,  I  difcover  a 
thought  beyond  that  of  equalling,  if  not  advancing 
my  fortunes.  Under  this  difficulty  I  now  labour,  not 
being  in  the  leaft  determined  whether  I  ihall  be  go 
verned  by  the  vain  world,  and  the  frequent  examples 
I  meet  with,  or  hearken  to  the  voice  of  my  lover, 
and  the  motions  I  find  in  my  heart  in  favour  of  him. 
Sir,  your  opinion  and  advice  in  this  affair,  is  the  only 
thing  I  know  can  turn  the  balance ;  and  which  I  ear- 
neilly  intreat  I  may  receive  foon  j  for  until  I  hare 
your  thoughts  upon  it,  1  am  engaged  not  to  give  my 
fwatn  a  final  difcharge. 

*  Befides  the  particular  obligation  you  will  lay  on- 
me,  by  giving  this  fubjeft  room  in  one  of  your  Pa 
pers,  it  is  poffible  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  fome  others  of 
my  fex,  who  will  be  as  grateful  for  the  favour  as, 

*•  S  I  R,  your  humble  fervant, 

'  FLORINDA. 

'  P.  S.  To  tell  you  the  truth  I  am  married  to  him 
already,  but  pray  fay  fomething  to  juiHfy  me.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,, 

YO  U   will  forgive  us  Profeflbrs  of  Mufic  if  w& 
make  a  fecond  application  to  you,  in  order  to 
promote  our  defign  of  exhibiting  entertainments  of 
mufic  in  York-Buildings.     It  is  induftrioufly  infinu- 
ated  that  our  intention  is  to  deftroy  operas  in   gene 
ral,  but  we  beg  of  you  to  infert  this  plain  explana 
tion  of  ourfelves  in  your  Paper.     Our  purpofe  is  only 
1  to  improve  our  circumftances,  by  improving  the  art 

'   which- 
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which  we  profefs.  We  fee  it  utterly  deftroyed  at 
prefent,  and  as  we  were  the  perfons  who  introduced 
operas,  we  think  it  a  groundlefs  imputation  that  we 
Ihould  fet  up  againft  the  opera  itfelf.  What  we  pre 
tend  to  aflert  is,  That  the  fongs  of  different  authors 
injudicioufly  put  together,  and  a  foreign  tone  and 
manner  which  are  expecled  in  every  thing  now  per 
formed  amongfl  us,  has  put  mufic  itfelf  to  a  Hand  ; 
infomuch  that  the  ears  of  the  people  cannot  now  be 
entertained  with  any  thing  but  what  has  an  imperti 
nent  gaiety,  without  any  juft  fpirir,  or  a  languifli- 
ment  of  notes,  without  any  paffion,  or  common  fenfe. 
We  hope  thofe  perfons  of  fenfe  and  quality  who  have 
done  us  the  honour  to  fubfcribe,  will  not  be  afhamed 
of  their  patronage  towards  u«,  and  not  receive  im- 
preflions  that  patronifmg  us  is  being  for  or  againft 
the  opera,  but  truly  promoting  their  own  diverfions 
in  a  more  juft  and  elegant  manner  than  has  been 
hitherto  performed. 

•  We  are,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  mo  ft  humble  fervants, 

*  THOMAS  CLAYTOH, 

'  NJCOLINO  HAYM, 

'  CHARLES  DIEUPART  *• 

'  There  will  be  no  performances  in  York-Buildings 
•  until  after  that  of  the  fubfcriptioR.'  T** 

*  See  N°  258,  and  Note. 

•*  By  STITI.!:.     Compofed,  or  communicated  from  the  lejtt«t- 
box*     See  SPECT.  N°  271. 
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Redder  e  perf ona  fcit  con-venientia  cuique. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  316. 
He  knows  what  beft  befits  each  character. 

WE  have  already  taken  a  general  furvey  of  the 
fable  and  characters  in  MILTON'S  PARADISE 
LOST  *.  The  parts  which  remain  to  be  con- 
fidered,  according  to  Ariftotle's  method,  are  the  Sen 
timents  and  the  Language.  Before  I  enter  upon  the 
firfl  of  thefe,  I  muft  advertife  my  reader,  that  it  is  my 
defign,  as  foon  as  I  have  finifhed  my  general  reflections 
on  thefe  four  feveral  heads,  to  give  particular  instances 
out  of  the  poem  which  is  now  before  us  of  beauties  and 
imperfections  which  may  be  obferved  under  each  of 
them,  as  alfo  of  fuch  other  particulars  as  may  not  pro 
perly  fall  under  any  of  them.  This  I  thought  fit  10 
premife,  that  the  reader  may  not  judge  too  haftily  of 
this  p>ce  of  criticifm,  or  look  upon  it  as  imperfect, 
before  he  has  feen  the  whole  extent  of  it. 

The  fentiments  in  an  Epic  poem  are  the  thoughts 
and  behaviour  which  the  author  afcribes  to  the  perfons 
whom  he  introduces,  and  are  juji  when  they  are  con 
formable  to  the  characters  of  the  feveral  perfons.  The 
fentiments  have  likewjfe  a  relation  to  things  as  well  as 
ferfcns,  and  are  then  perfect  when  they  are  fuch  as  are 
adapted  to  the  fubject.  If  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the 
poet  endeavours  to  argue  or  explain,  to  magnify  or  di- 
minifh,  to  raife  love  or  hatred,  pity  or  terror,  or  any 
other  paflion,  we  ought  to  confider  whether  the  fenti 
ments  he  makes  ufe  of  are  proper  for  thofe  ends.  Ho 
mer  is  cenfured  by  the  critics  for  his  defect  as  to  this 
particular  in  feveral  parts  of  tlie  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY, 
though  at  tne  fame  time  thofe,  who  have  tredted  this 

*  Paper  III.  On  the  Sentiments  of  MILTON'S  "  Paradife  Loft," 
byAornsoN.  See  N°  26?,  273,  285,  291,  297,  303,  309,3151 
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great  poet  with  candour,  have  attributed  this  defeat  to 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
age,  and  not  of  Homer,  if  there  wants  that  delicacy  in 
fome  of  his  fentiments,  which  now  appears  in  the  works 
of  men  of  a  much  inferior  genius.  Befides,  if  there 
are  blemiihes  in  any  particular  thoughts,  there  is  an 
infinite  beauty  in  the  greateft  part  of  them.  In  mort, 
if  there  are  many  poets  who  would  not  have  fallen  into 
the  meaanefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments,  there  are  none 
who  could  have  rifen  up  to  the  greatnefs  of  others. 
Virgil  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  propriety  of  his 
fentiments.  Milton  ihines  likewife  very  much  in  this 
particular  :  nor  muft  we  o,mit  one  conlideration  which 
adds  to  his  honour  and  reputation.  Homer  and  Virgil 
introduced  perfons  whofe  characters  are  commonly 
known  among  men,  and  fuch  as  are  to  be  met  with 
either  in  hiftory,  or  in  ordinary  converfation.  Milton's 
characters,  moft  of  them  lie  out  of  nature,  and  were 
to  be  formed  purely  by  his  own  invention.  It  (hews  a 
greater  genius  in  Shakefpear  to  have  drawn  his  Caly- 
Ean,  than  his  Hotfpur,  or  Julius  Cxfar:  the  one 
was  to  be  fapplied  out  of  his  own  imagination,  where 
as  the  other  might  have  been  formed  upon  tradition, 
hiftory,  and  observation.  It  was  much  eafier  therefore 
for  Homer  to  find  proper  fentiments  for  an  aifembly  of 
Grecian  generals,  than  for  Milton  to  diverfify  his  in 
fernal  council  with  proper  characters,  and  jnfpire  them 
with  a  variety  of  fentiments.  The  loves  of  Dido  and 
./Eneas  are  only  copies  of  what  has  patted  between 
other  perfons.  Adam  and  Eve,  before  the  f  H,  are  a 
different  fpecies  from  that  of  mankind,  who  are  de- 
fcended  from  them  ;  and  none  but  a  poet  of  the  moft 
unbounded  invention,  and  the  moft  exquifite  judg 
ment,  could  have  filled  their  converfation  and  beha 
viour  with  fo  many  apt  ciroumftances  during  their  itate 
of  innocence. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  for  an  Epic  poem  to  be  filled  with 
fuch  thoughts  as  are  natural,  unlefs  it  abound  alfo 
with  fu  :h  as  arc  fublime.  Virgil  in  this  particular  falls 
ftiort  of  Homer.  He  has  not  indeed  fo  many  thoughts 
that  are  low  and  vulgar  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  has  not 
fo  many  thoughts  that  are  fublime  and  noble.  The 

truth 
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truth  of  it  is,  Virgil  feldom  rifes  into  very  aftoniming 
fentiments,  where  he  is  not  fired  by  the  ILIAD,  tic 
every  where  charms  and  pleafes  us  by  the  force  of  hi» 
own  genius ;  but  feldom  elevates  and  tranfports  us  where 
he  does  not  fetch  his  hints  from  Homer. 

Milton's  chief  talent,  and  indeed  his  diftinguifhing 
excellence,  lies  in  the  fublimity  of  his  thoughts.  There 
are  others  of  the  moderns  who  rival  him  in  every  other 
part  of  poetry  ;  but  in  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments 
he  triumphs  over  all  the  poets  both  modern  and  an 
cient,  Homer  only  excepted.  It  is  impoffible  for  the 
imagination  of  man  to  diftend  itfelf  with  greater  ideas, 
than  thofe  which  he  has  laid  together  in  his  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  fixth  books.  The  feventh,  which  defcri-be» 
the  creation  of  the  world,  is  like  wife  wonderfully  fub- 
lime,  though  not  fo  apt  to  ftir  up  emotion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  nor  ccnfequently  fo  perfect  in  the  epic 
way  of  writing,  becaufe  it  is  filled  with  lefs  action. 
Let  the  judicious  reader  compare  what  Longinus  has 
obferved  on  feveral  pafTages  in  Homer,  and  he  will  find 
parallels  for  moft  of  them  in  the  Paradife  Loll. 

From  what  has  been  faid  we  may  infer,  that  as  there 
are  two  kinds  of  fentiments,  the  natural  and  the  fub- 
Jime,  which  are  always  to  be  purfued  in  an  heroic 
poem,  there  are  alfo  two  kinds  of  thoughts  which  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  firft  are  fuch  as  are  af 
fected  and  unnatural ;  the  fecond  fuch  as  are  mean  and 
vulgar.  As  for  the  firft  kind  of  thoughts,  we  meet 
with  little  or  nothing  that  is  like  them  in  Virgil.  He 
has  none  of  thofe  trifling  points  and  puerilities  that  arc 
fo  often  to  be  met  with  in  Ovid,  none  of  the  epigram 
matic  turns  of  Lucan,  none  of  thofe  fwelling  fenti 
ments  which  are  fo  frequent  in  Statius  and  Claudian, 
none  of  thofe  mixed  embellimments  of  Taffo.  Every 
thing  is  juft  and  natural.  His  fentiments  mew  that  he 
had  a  perfect  infight  into  human  nature,  and  that  he 
knew  every  thing  which  was  the  moft  proper  to  affeft  it. 

Mr.  Dryden  has  in,  fome  places,  which  I  may  here 
after  take  notice  of,  mifreprefented  Virgil's  way  of 
thinking  as  to  this  particular,  in  the  tranflation  he  hag 
given  us  of  the^Eneid.  I  do  not  remember  that  Homer 
any  where  fall*  into  the  faults  abovementioned,  which 

were 
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were  indeed  the  falfe  refinements  of  later  ages.  Mil 
ton,  it  mult  be  confeit,  has  fometimes  erred  in  this  re- 
fpecl,  as  I  (hall  mow  more  a:  large  in  another  Paper  ; 
though  confidering  how  all  the  poets  of  the  age  in 
which  he  writ  were  infected  with  this  wrong  way  of 
thinking,  he  is  rather  to  be  admired  that  he  did  not 
give  more  into  it,  than  that  he  did  fometimes  comply 
with  the  vicious  tafle  which  ftill  prevails  fo  much  among 
modern  writers. 

But  fince  feveral  thoughts  may  be  natural  which  are 
low  and  groveling,  an  epic  poet  mould  not  only  avoid 
fuch  fentiments  as  are  unnatural  or  affefted,  but  alfo 
fuch  as  are  mean  and  vulgar.  Homer  has  opened  a  great 
field  of  raillery  to  men  of  more  delicacy  than  greatnefs 
of  genius,  by  the  homelinefs  of  fome  of  his  fentiments. 
But,  as  1  have  before  faid,  thefe  are  rather  to  be  im 
puted  to  the  fimplicity  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  to 
which  I  may  alfo  add,  of  that  which  he  defcribed, 
than  to  any  imperfe&ion  in  that  divine  poet.  Zoilus, 
among  the  ancients,  and  Monfieur  Perrault,  among 
the  moderns,  pumed  their  ridicule  very  far  upon  him, 
on  account  of  fome  fuch  fentiments.  There  is  no 
blemilh  to  be  obferved  in  Virgil  under  this  head,  and 
but  a  very  few  in  Milton. 

I  mail  give  but  one  inftance  of  this  impropriety  of 
thought  in  Homer,  and  at  the  fame  time  compare  it 
with  an  initance  of  the  fame  nature,  both  in  Virgil  and 
Milton.  Sen'iments,  which  "raife  laughter,  can  very 
feldom  be  admitted  with  any  decency  into  an  heroic 
poem,  whofe  bufmefs  it  is  to  excite  paflions  of  a  much 
nobler  nature.  Homer,  however,  in  his  characters  of 
Vulcan  and  Therfites,  in  his  ftory  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in 
his  behaviour  of  Irus,  and  in  other  paflages,  has  been 
obferved  to  haye  l?=pfed  into  the  burlefque  character, 
and  to  have  departed  from  that  ferious  air  which  feems 
elTential  to  the  magnificence  cf  an  epic  poem.  I  re 
member  but  one  laugh  in  the  whole  /kneid,  which  rifes 
in  the  fifth  book,  upon  Moncetes,  where  he  is  repre- 
fented  as  thrown  overboard,  and  drying  himfelf  upon 
a  rock.  But  this  piece  of  mirth  is  fo  well  timed  that 
the  fevereft  critic  can  have  nothing  to  fay  againft  it ; 
for  it  is  in  the  book  of  games  and  diverfions,  where 

the 
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the  reader's  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently 
relaxed  for  fuch  an  entertainment.  The  only  piece  of 
pleafantry  in  Paradife  Loft,  is  where  the  evil  fpirits  are 
defcribed  as  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  fuccefs  of 
their  new  invented  artillery.  This  pafTage  I  look  upon 
to  be  the  moft  exceptionable  in  the  whole  poem,  as 
being  nothing  elfe  but  a  firing  of  puns,  and  thofe  too 
very  indifferent  ones. 


Satan  beheld  their  plight, 


And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derifion  call'd. 
"  O  friends,  why  come  not  on  thofe  victors  proud  ? 
Ere  while  they  fierce  were  coming,  and  when  we, 
To  entertain  them  fair  with  open  front, 
And  breaft  (what  could  we  more?)  propounded  terms 
Of  compojition,  ftraight  they  chang'd  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  Itrange  vagaries  fell 
As  they  would  dance  :  yet  for  a  dance  they  feem'd 
Somewhat  extravagant,  and  wild;  perhaps 
For  joy  of  offer'd  peace;  but  I  fuppcfe 
If  our  propolals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  mould  compel  them  to  a  quick  refult. 
"  To  whom  thus, Belial  in  like  gamefome  mood. 
Leader,  the  terms  we  fent  were  terms  of  weight, 
Of  hard  contents,  and  full  of  force  urg'd  home^; 
Such  as  we  might  perceive  amus'd  them  all, 
AnA.Jlumbledm.zny;  who  receives  them  right, 
Had  need  from  head  to  foot  well  undtrftand ; 
Not  underftood,  this  gift  they  have  befides, 
They  mew  us  when  our  foes  walk  not  upright, 
"  So  they  among  themfelves  in  pleafant  vein 

Stood  fcoffing 

MILTON'S  "  Paradife  Loft,"  B.  VI.  I.  609,  &c. 
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Principibus  placuij/e  virus  non  ultima  laus  eft. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xvii.  35. 

Topleafe  the  great  is  not  the  fmalleftpraife.     CREECH. 

THE  defire  of  pleafmg  makes  a  man  agreeable  or 
unwelcome  to  thofe  with  whom  he  converfes, 
according  to  the  motive  frpm  which  that  incli 
nation  appears  to  flow.  If  your  concern  for  pleafing 
others  arifes  from  an  innate  benevolence,  it  never  fails 
of  fuccefs;  if  from  a  vanity  to  excel,  its  difappointment 
is  no  lefs  certain.  What  we  call  an  agreeable  man, 
is  he  who  is  endowed  with  the  natural  bent  to  do  ac 
ceptable  things  from  a  delight  he  takes  in  them  merely 
as  fuch ;  and  the  affectation  of  that  character  is  what 
conftitutes  a  fop.  Under  thefe  leaders  one  may  draw 
up  all  thofe  who  make  any  manner  of  figure,  except 
in  dumb  (how.  A  rational  and  feleft  converfation  is 
compofed  of  perfons,  who  have  the  talent  of  pMeafing 
with  delicacy  of  fentiments  flowing  from  habitual 
chaftity  of  thought ;  but  mixed  company  is  frequently 
made  up  of  pretenders  to  mirth,  and  is  ufually  peltered 
with  conftrained,  obfcene,  and  painful  witticifms.  Now 
and  then  you  meet  with  a  man,  fo  exaftly  formed  for 
pleafing,  that  it  is  no  matter  what  he  is  doing  or  faying, 
tl:at  is  to  fay,  that  there  need  be  no  manner  of  impor 
tance  in  it,  to  make  him  gain  upon  every  body  who 
hears  or  beholds  him.  This  felicity  is  not  the  gift 
of  nature  cnly,  but  muft  be  attended  with  happy  cir- 
cumftances,  which  add  a  dignity  to  the  familiar  beha 
viour  which  diftinguiihes  him  whom  we  call  an  agree 
able  man.  It  is  from  this  that  every  body  loves  and 
elteems  Polycarpus.  He  is  in  the  vigour  of  his  age  and 
the  gaiety  of  life,  but  has  paffed  through  very  confpi- 
cuous  fcenes  in  it;  though  no  foldier,  he  has  fhared  the 
danger,  and  a&ed  with  great  gallantry  and  generofity 
2  on 
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on  a  decifive  day  of  battle.  To  have  thofe  qualities 
which  only  make  other  men  confpicuous  in  the  world  at 
it  were  fupernumerary  to  him,  is  a  circumltance  which 
gives  weight  to  his  molt  indifferent  actions ;  for  as  a 
known  credit  is  ready  cam  to  a  trader,  fo  is  acknow 
ledged  merit  immediate  diflinction,  and  ferves  in  the 
place  of  equipage  to  a  gentleman.  This  renders  Poly- 
carpus  graceful  in  mirth,  important  in  bufinefs,  and  re 
garded  with  love,  in  every  ordinary  occurrence.  But 
not  to  dwell  upon  characters  which  have  fuch  particular 
recommendations  to  our  hearts,  let  us  turn  our  thoughtf 
rather  to  the  methods  of  pleafing  which  mufl  carry  men 
through  the  world  who  cannot  pretend  to  fuch  advan 
tages.  Falling  in  with  the  particular  humour  or  manner 
of  one  above  you,  abftracted  from  the  general  rules  of 
good  behaviour,  is  the  life  of  a  flave.  A  parafite  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  meaneft  fervant,  but  that  the  foot 
man  hires  himfelf  for  bodily  labour,  fubjccted  to  go  and 
come  at  the  will  of  his  m after,  but  the  other  gives  up 
his  very  foul :  he  is  proftituted  to  fpeak,  and  profefies 
to  think  after  the  mode  of  him  whom  he  courts.  This 
fervitude  to  a  patron,  in  an  honeft  nature,  would  be 
more  grievous  than  thai  of  wearing  his  livery;  there 
fore  we  will  fpeak  of  thofe  methods  only,  which  are 
worthy  and  ingenuous. 

The  happy  talent  of  pleafing  either  thofe  above  you 
or  below  you,  feems  to  be  wholly  owing  to  the  opinion 
they  have  of  your  fincerity.  This  quality  is  to  attend 
the  agreeable  man  in  all  the  actions  of  his  life ;  and  I 
think  there  need  no  more  be  faid  in  honour  of  it,  than 
that  it  is  what  forces  the  approbation  even  of  your  op 
ponents.  The  guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge 
who  with  jultice  pronounces  againft  him  the  fentence  of 
death  itfelf.  The  author  of  the  fentence  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  life,  and 
patted  his  own  in  company  the  moft  agreeable  that  ever 
was  in  the  world.  Augurtus  lived  amongit  his  friends 
as  if  he  had  his  fortune  to  make  in  his  own  court.  Can 
dour  and  affability,  accompanied  with  as  much  power 
as  ever  mortal  was  vefted  with,  were  what  made  him  in 
the  utmofl  manner  agreeable  among  a  fet  of  admirable 
men,  who  had  thoughts  too  high  for  ambition,  and 

views 
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views  too 'large  to  be  gratified  by  what  he  could  give 
them  in  the  difpofal  of  an  empire,  without  the  pleafures 
of  their  mutual  converfation.  A  certain  unanimity  of- 
tafte  and  judgment,  which  is  natural  to  all  of  the  fame 
order  in  the  fpecies,  was  the  band  of  this  fociety;  and 
the  emperor  affumed  no  figure  in  it,  but  what  he  thought 
was  his  due  from  his  private  talents  and  qualifications, 
as  they  contributed  to  advance  the  pleafures  and  fenti- 
ments  of  the  company. 

Cunning  people,  hypocrites,  all  who  are  but  half 
virtuous,  or  half  wife,  are  incapable  of  tailing  the  re 
fined  pleasure  of  fuch  an  equal  company  as  could  wholly 
exclude  the  regard  of  fortune  in  their  converfations. 
Horace,  in  the  difcourfe  from  whence  I  take  the  hint  of 
the  prefent  fpeculadon,  lays  down  excellent  rules  for 
conduct  in  converfation  with  men  of  power  ;  but  he 
fpeaks  with  an  air  of  one  who  had  no  need  of  fuch  an 
application  for  any  thing  which  related  to  himfelf.  It 
fhews  he  underflood  what  it  was  to  be  a  flcilful  courtier, 
by  juft  admonitions  againft  importunity,  and  (hewing 
how  forcible  it  was  to  fpeak  modeftly  of  your  own 
wants.  There  is  indeed  fomething  fo  fhamelefs  in, 
taking  all  opportunities  to  fpeak  of  your  own  affairs, 
that  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  towards  him  on  wjiom  he 
depends,  fares  like  the  beggar,  who  cxpofes  his  fores, 
which  inftead  of  moving  compafiion  makes  the  man  he 
begs  of  turn  away  from  the  objecl. 

i cannot  tell  what  is  become  of  him,  but  I  remember 
about  fixteen  years  ago  an  honeft  fellow,  who  fo  juftly 
underftood  how  dif  igieeable  the  mention  or  appearance 
of  his  wants  would  make  him,  that  I  have  often  re- 
flefted  upon  him  as  a  counterpart  of Irus,  whom  I  have 
formerly  mentioned  *.  This  man,  whom  I  have  miffed 
for  fome  years  in  my  walks,  and  have  heard  was  fbme 
way  employed  about  the  army,  made  it  a  maxim,  That 
good  wigs,  delicate  linen,  and  a  chearful  air,  were  to  a 
poor  dependent  the  fame  that  working  tools  are  to  a 
poor  artificer.  It  was  no  fmall  entertainment  to  me, 
who  knew  his  circumftances,  to  fee  him,  who  had  failed 
twojdays,  attribute  the  thinnefs  they  told  him  of,  to  the 

*  See  N°  264,  and  alfo  Vol.  V.  N°  360. 

VOL.  IV,  G  violence 
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violence  of  fome  gallantries  he  had  lately  been  guilty 
of.  The  fkilful  diffembler  carried  this  en  with  the 
utmoft  addrefs  ;  and  if  any  fufpeded  his  affairs  were 
narrow,  it  was  attributed  to  indulging  himfelf  in 
fome  fafliionable  vice  rather  than  an  irreproachable  po 
verty,  which  faved  his  credit  with  thoie  on  whom  he 
depended. 

The  main  art  is  to  tie  as  little  troublefome  as  you 
can,  and  make  all  you  hope  for,  come  rather  as  a  favour 
from  your  patron  than  claim  from  you.  But  I  am  here 
prating  of  what  is  the  method  of  pleafing  fo  as  to  fuc- 
eeed  in  the  world,  when  there  are  crowds  who  have, 
in  city,  town,  court,  and  country,  arrived  to  confider- 
.able  acquiiitions,  and  yet  feem  incapable  of  adling  in 
any  conftant  tenour  of  life,  but  have  gone  on  from  one 
fuccefsful  error  to  another:  therefore  I  think  I  may 
Ihortca  this  inquiry  after  the  method  of  pleafing  ;  and 
as  the  old  beau  faid  to  his  fon,  once  for  all,  "  Pray, 
Jack,  be  a  fine  gentleman,"  fo  may  I,  to  my  reader, 
abridge  my  inductions,  and  finifh  the  art  of  pleafing, 
in  a  word,  ««  Be  rich."  T** 


**  BySTEELE,  compofed  perhaps  from  hints  in  the  letter-box. 
See  STECT.  N°  t-ji. 
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Peftoribus  inbians  fpirantia  confulil  exta. 

Virg.  JEn.  iv.  64. 

Anxious  the  reeking  -entrails  he  confults. 

HAVING  already  given  an  account  of  the  dif- 
feflion  of  a  Beau's  Head,  with  the  feveral  dif- 
coveries  made  on   that  occafion*;  J  fli all  here 
.according  to  my  promife,  enter  upon  the  diiTedUon  of 
a  Coquette's   Heart,  and  communicate  to  the  public 
fuch  particularities  as  we  obferved  in  that  curious  piece 
of  anatomy. 

*  S«f  N°  275,  and  Mfe. 

I  fliouM 
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I  mould  perhaps  have  waved  this  undertaking,  had 
not  I  been  put  in  mind  of  my  promife  by  feveral  of 
my  unknown  correfpondents,  who  are  very  importunate 
with  me  to  make  an  example  of  the  coquette,  as  I  have 
already  done  of  the  beau.  It  is  therefore  in  compliance 
with  the  requeit  of  friends,  that  I  have  looked  over  the 
minutes  of  my  former  dream,  in  order  to  give  the  pub 
lic  an  exact  relation  of  it,  which  I  fliall  enter  upon 
without  farther  preface. 

Our  operator,  before  he  engaged  in  this  vifionary  dif- 
feftion,  told  us, 'that  there  was  no:hing  in  his  art  more 
difficult  than  to  lay  open  the  heart  of  a  coquette,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  labyrinths  and  recefies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  heart  of 
any  other  animal. 

He  defired  us  firft  of  all  to  obferve  the  pericardium, 
or  outward  cafe  of  the  heart,  which  we  did  very  at 
tentively  ;  and  by  the  help  of  our  glafTes  difcerned  in  it 
millions  of  little  fears,  which  feemed  to  have  been  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  points  of  innumerable  darts  and  arrows, 
that  from  time  to  time  had  glanced  upon  the  outward 
coat ;  though  we  could  not  difcover  the  fmallefr.  ori 
fice,  by  which  any  of  them  had  entered  and  pierced  the 
inward  fubftance. 

Every  fmatterer  in  anatomy  knows  that  this  pericardi 
um,  or  cafe  of  the  heart,  contains  in  it  a  thin  reddifh 
liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  bred  from  the  vapours  whick 
exhale  out  of  the  heart,  and,  being  ftopt  here,  are  con- 
denfed  into  this  watry  fubftance.  Upon  examining  this 
liquor,  we  found  that  it  had  in  it,  all  the  qualities  of 
that  fpirit  which  is  made  ufe  of  in  the  thermometer, 
to  ihew  the  change  of  weather. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  an  experimsnt  one  of  the  com 
pany  affured  us  he  himfelf  had  made  with  this  liquor, 
which  he  found  in  great  quantity  about  the  heart  of  a 
coquette  whom  he  had  formerly  di/Tefted.  He  affirmed 
to  us,  that  he  had  actually  inclofed  it  in  a  fmali  tube 
made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glafs ;  but  thatin- 
itead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  variations  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  it  mewed  him  the  qualities  of  thofe  perfon* 
who  entered  the  room  where  it  flood.  He  affirmed 
alfo,  that  it  rofe  at  the  approach  of  a  plume  of  fea- 
G  z  thers. 
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thers,  an  embroidered  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fringed  gloves  ; 
and  that  it  fell  as  foon  as  an  511-fhaped  periwig,  a  clumfy 
pair  of  fhaes,  or  an  unfafhionable  coat  came  into  his 
houfe.  Nay,  he  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  affure  us,  that 
upon  his  laughing  aloud  when  he  ftood  by  it,  the  li 
quor  mounted  very  fenfibly,  and  immediately  funk  again 
upon  his  looking  ferious.  In  (hort,  he  told  us,  that  he 
knew  very  well  by  this  invention  whenever  he  had  a  man 
of  fenfe,  or  a  coxcomb  in  his  room. 

Having  cleared  away  the  pericardium,  or  the  cafe,  and 
liquor  above-mentioned,  we  came  to  the  heart  itfelf. 
The  outward  furface  of  it  was  extremely  flippery,  and 
the  macro,  or  point,  fo  very  cold  withal,  that  upon  en 
deavouring  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  glided  through  the 
fingers  like  a  fmooth  piece  of  ice. 

The  fibres  were  turned  and  twifled  in  a  more  intri 
cate  and  perplexed  manner  than  they  are  ufually  found 
in  other  hearts ;  infomuch  that  the  whole  heart  was 
wound  up  together  in  a  Gordian  knot,  and  muft  have 
had  very  irregular  and  unequal  motions,  whilft  it  was 
employed  in  its  vital  function. 

One  thing  we  thought  very  obfervable,  namely,  that 
upon  examining  all  the  vefTds  which  came  into  it  or 
iffued  out  of  it,  we  could  not  difcover  any  communica 
tion  that  it  had  with  the  tongue. 

We  could  not  but  take  notice  likewife,  that  feveral 
of  thofe  little  nerves  in  the  heart  which  are  affected  by 
the  fentiments  of  love,  hatred,  and  other  paffions,  did 
not  defcend  to  this  before  us  from  the  brain,  but  from 
the  mufcles  which  lie  about  the  eye. 

Upon  weighing  the  heart  in  my  hand,  I  found  it 
to  be  extremely  light,  and  confequently  very  hollow, 
whk'h  I  did  not  wonder  at,  when,  upon  looking  into  the 
infide  of  it,  I  faw  multitudes  of  cells  and  cavities  run 
ning  one  within  another,  as  our  hiftorians  defcribe  the 
apartments  of  Rofamond's  bower.  Several  of  thefe  little 
hollows  were  fluffed  with  innumerable  forts  of  trifles, 
which  I  mall  forbear  giving  any  particular  account  of, 
and  fhall  therefore  only  take  notice  of  what  lay  firit  and 
uppermoft,  which,  upon  our  unfolding  it,  and  applying 
our  microfcopes  to  it,  appeared  to  be  a  flame-coloured 
hood. 

We 
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We  were  informed  that  the  lady  of  this  heart,  when 
living,  received  the  addreffes  of  feveral  who  made  love 
to  her,  and  did  not  only  give  each  of  them  encourage 
ment,  but  made  every  one  me  converied  with  believe 
that  me  regarded  him  with  an  eye  of  kindnefs;  for  which 
reafon  we  expected  to  have  feen  the  impreffion  of  multi 
tudes  of  faces  among  the  feveral  plaits  and  foldings  of 
"the  heart ;  but  to  our  great  furprife  not  a  fingle  print  of 
this  nature  difcovered  itfelf  until  we  came  into  the  very 
core  and  center  of  it.  We  there  obferved  a  little  figure, 
which,  upon  applying  our  glafles  to  it,  appeared  drefled 
in  a  very  fantaftic  manner.  The  more  i  looked  upon  it, 
the  more  I  thought  I  had  feen  the  face  before,  but 
could  not  poffibly  recoiled  either  the  place  or  time ; 
when,  at  length,  one  of  the  company,  who  had  exa 
mined  this  figure  more  nicely  than  the  reft,  mewed  us 
plainly  by  the  make  of  its  face,  and  the  feveral  turns  of 
its  features,  that  the  little  idol  which  was  thus  lodged 
in  the  very  middle  of  the  heart  was  the  deceafed  beau, 
whofe  head  I  gave  fome  account  of  in  my  lalt  Tuef- 
-day's  Paper  *. 

As  foon  as  we  had  finimed  our  direction,  we  refolved 
to  make  an  experiment  of  the  heart,  not  being  able  to 
determine  among  ourfelves  the  nature  of  its  fubftance, 
which  differed  in  fo  many  particulars  from  that  of  the 
heart  in  other  females.  Accordingly  we  laid  it  in  a 
pan  of  burning  coals,  when  we  obferved  in  it  a  certain 
falamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  capable  of  living 
in  the  midftof  fire  and  flame,  without  being  confumed, 
or  fo  much  as  finged. 

As  we  were  admiring  this  ftrange  phenomenon,  and 
ftanding  round  the  heart  in  a  circle,  it  gave  a  mofl  pro 
digious  figh  or  rather  crack,  and  difperfed  all  at  once  in 
fmoke  and  vapour.  This  imaginary  noife,  which  me- 
thought  was  louder  than  the  burft  of  a  cannon,  pro- 
di'ced  fuch  a  violent  make  in  my  brain,  that  itdiffipated 
the  fumes  of  fleep,  and  left  me  in  an  inftant  broad 
awake.  L** 

*  See  N°  275. 

**  By  ADDISON,  dated  as  the  fignature  feems  to  denote,  from 
his  houfe  in  London. 

G  *  Wed. 
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Spes  incerta  futuri,  Virg.  ^En.  viii.  580. 

Hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  laid. 

DRYDEN. 

IT  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  every  man  is  full  of 
complaints,  and  conftantly  uttering  fentences  againft 
the  ficklenefs  of  fortune,  when  people  generally 
bring  upon  themfelves  all  the  calamities  they  Tall  into, 
and  are  conftantly  heaping  up  matter  for  their  owa 
forrow  and  difappointment.  That  which  produces  the 
greateft  part  of  the  delusions  of  mankind,  is  afalfe  hope 
which  people  indulge  with  fo  fanguine  a  flattery  to 
themfelves,  that  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  fantaftical 
advantages  which  they  had  no  reafon  to  believe  mould 
ever  have  arrived  to  them.  By  this  unjuft  meafure  of 
calculating  their  happinefs,  they  often  mourn  with  real 
affliction  for  imaginary  lofles.  When  I  am  talking  of 
this  unhappy  way  of  accounting  for  ourfelves,  I  cannot 
but  refledl  upon  a  particular  fet  of  people,  who,  in  their 
own  favour,  refolve  every  thing  that  is  poffible  into 
what  is  probable,  and  then  reckon  upon  that  probability 
as  on  what  muft  certainly  happen.  WILL  HONEY 
COMB,  upon  my  obferving  him  looking  on  a  lady  with 
fome  particular  attention,  gave  me  an  account  of  the 
.great  diftreffes  which  had  laid  walte  that  her  very  fine 
face,  and  had  given  an  air  of  melancholy  to  a  very 
agreeable  perfon.  That  lady,  and  a  couple  of  fitters, 
of  hers, were,  faid  WILL,  fourteen  years  ago,  the  greateft 
fortunes  about  town;  but  without  having  any  lofs  by 
bad  tenants,  by  bad  fecurities,  or  any  damage  by  fea 
or  land,  are  reduced  to  very  narrow  circumltances.  They 
were  at  that  time  the  moft  inaeceflible  haughty  beau 
ties  in  town ;  and  their  pretenfions  to  take  upoa  them 
at  that  unmerciful  rate,  were  raifed  upon  the  following 

fcheme. 
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f-heme,  according  to  which  all  their  lovers  were  an- 

fvvered. 

'  Our  father  is  a  youngifh  man,  but  then  our  mo 
ther  is  fomewhat  older,  and  not  likely  to  have  any 
children:  his  eftate  being;  worth  8ool.  per  annum,  at 
20  years  purchafe,  is  worth  16,000 1.  Our  uncle,  who 
isv above  50,  has  400!.  per  annum,  which  at  the  afore- 
faid  rate,  is  8000 1.  There  is  a  widow  aunt,  who 
has  1 0,000 1.  at  her  own  difpofal  left  by  her  hufband, 
and  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who  has  6000 1.  Then  our 
father's  mother  has  900!.  per  annum,  which  is  worth. 
18,000!.  and  loool.  each  of  us  has  of  her  own, 
which  cannot  be  taken  from  us.  Thefe  fummed  up 
together  ftand  thus. 

£.  This  equally  divided 

Father's  800 — 16,000     between   us   three   a- 
Uncte's  400 —  8,000     mounts    to    20,000!. 

.  f  10,000  1  cuch i an  allowance be- 

Aunts       <  >  — 16,000     •         •  . 

I    6,000  3  ing  given  for  enlarge- 

Grandmother   900          18,000  ment    upon    common 

Own  loooeach -3,000  fame,  we  may  lavvful- 

-  ly    pafs  for    30,000!. 

Total  61,000  fortunes. 

In  profpecT:  of  this;  and  the  knowledge  of  their  own 
perfonal  merit,  every  one  was  contemptible  in  their 
eyes,  and  they  refufed  thofe  offers  which  had  been 
frequently  made  them.  But  mark  the  end.  The  mo 
ther  dies,  the  father  is  married  again,  and  has  a  fon, 
on  him  was  entailed  the  father's,  uncle's,  and  grand 
mother's  eftate.  This  cut  off  42,000!.  The  maiden 
aunt  married  a  tall  Irifhman,  and  with  her  went  the 
6000 1.  The  widow  died,  and  left  but  enough  to  pay 
her  debts  and  bury  her;  fo  that  there  remained  for 
thefe  three  girls  but  their  own  loool.  They  had  by 
this  time  paflad  their  prime,  and  got  on  the  wrong 
fide  of  thirty  ;  and  muft  pafs  the  remainder  of  their 
days,  upbraiding  mankind  that  they  mind  nothing  but 
money,  and  bewailing  that  virtue,  fenfe,  and  modefty, 
are  hud  at  prefent  in.no  manner  of  eitimation. 

G  4  I  men- 
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I  mention  this  cafe  of  ladies  before  any  other,  be- 
caufe  it  is  the  moft  irreparable  :  for  though  youth  is  the 
time  leaft  capable  cf  reflection,  it  is  in  that  fex  the  only 
feafon  in  which  they  can  advance  their  fortunes.  But 
if  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  men,  we  fee  fuch  crowds 
of  unhappy  from  no  other  reafon,  but  an  ill-grounded 
hope,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  they  rather  deferve, 
our  pity,  or  contempt.  It  is  not  unpleafant  to  fee  a 
fellow,  after  growing  old  in  attendance,  and  after  hav 
ing  pa/Ted  half  a  life  in  fervitude,  call  himfelf  the  un- 
happieft  of  all  men,  and  pretend  to  be  difappointed, 
becaufe  a  courtier  broke  his  word.  He  that  promifes 
himfelf  any  thing  but  what  may  naturally  arife  from 
his  own  property,  or  labour,  and  goes  beyond  the  de- 
fire  of  poffeffing  above  two  parts  in  three  even  of  that, 
lays  up  for  himfelf  an  increasing  heap  of  afflictions  and 
difappointments.  There  are  but  two  means  in  the 
world  of  gaining  by  other  men,  and  thefe  are  by  being 
either  agreeable,  or  considerable.  The  generality  of 
inankind  do  all  things  for  their  own  fakes  ;  and  when 
you  hope  any  thing  from  perfons  above  you,  if  you 
cannot  fay,  I  can  be  thus  agreeable,  or  thus  fervice- 
able,  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  being 
unfortunate  when  they  leave  you  ;  you  were  injudi 
cious,  in  hoping  for  any  other  than  to  be  neglected 
for  fuch  as  can  come  within  thefe  defcriptions  of  be 
ing  capable  to  pleafe,  or  ferve  your  patron,  when  his 
humour  or  interefts  call  for  their  capacity  either  way. 

It  would  not  methinks  be  an  ufelefs  comparifon  be 
tween  the  condition  of  a  man  who  fhuns  all  the  pleafures 
of  life,  and  of  one  who  makes  it  his  bufinefs  topurfue 
them.  Hope  in  the  reclufe  makes  his  aufterities  com 
fortable,  while  the  luxurious  man  gains  nothing  but 
uneafmefs  from  his  enjoyments.  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  happinefs  of  him  who  is  macerated  by  abftinence, 
and  his  who  is  farfeited  with  excefs?  He  who  refigns 
the  world,  has  no  temptation  to  envy,  h^^^d,  naalice, 
atvger,  but  is  in  conflant  pofieffion  of  a  ferene  mind  ; 
he  who  follows  the  pleafures  of  it,  which  are  in  their 
very  nature  difappointing,  is  in  conftant  fearch  of  care, 
folicitude,  remorfe,  and  confufion. 

'Mr. 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  January  the  I4th,  1712. 

I  Am  a  young  woman  and  have  my  fortune  to  make, 
for  which  reafon  I  come  conitantly  to  church  to 
hear  divine  fervice,  and  make  conquefts:  but  one 
great  hindrance  in  this  my  defign,  is  that  our  clerk, 
who  was  once  a  gardener,  has  this  Chriftmas  foover- 
deckt  the  church  with  greens,  that  he  has  quite  fpoilt 
my  profpeft,  infomuch  that  I  have  fcarce  feen  the 
young  baronet  I  drefs  at  thefe  three  weeks,  though 
we  have  both  been  very  conitant  at  our  devotions,, 
and  do  not  fit  above  three  pews  off.  The  church, 
as  it  is  now  equipt,  looks  more  like  a  green-houfe 
than  a  place  of  worfhip.  The  middle  ifle  is  a  very 
pretty  lhady  walk,  and  the  pews  look  like  fo  many 
arbours  on  each  fide  of  it.  The  pulpit  itfelf  has 
fuch  clutters  of  ivy,  holly,  and  rofemary  about  it,, 
that  a  light  fellow  in  our  pew  took  occafion  to  fay, 
that  the  congregation  heard  the  word  out  of  a  bum, 
like  Mofes.  Sir  Anthony  Love's  pew  in  particular 
is  fo  well  hedged,  that  all  my  batteries  have  no  effedl. 
I  am  obliged  to  moot  at  random  among  the  boughs, 
without  taking  any  manner  of  aim.  Mr.  SPECTA 
TOR,  unlefs  you  will  give  orders  for  removing  thefe' 
greens,  I  mall  grow  a  very  aukward  creature  at 
church,  and  foon  have  little  elfe  to  do  there  but  to  fay 
my  prayers.  I  am  in  hafte, 

«  Dear  Sir, 

*  your  moft  obedient  fervant,. 

••  JENNY  SIMPER..* 
See  N°  284.  laft  let. 
«*  By  STEEL*.    See  SPECT.  N°  271. 


G  5  Thurfday,, 
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N°  283     Thurfday,  January  24,  1711-12. 


Magljler  artis  &  largitor  itigeni 

Venter  Perf.  Prolog,  ver.  10. 

Necdfity  is  the  mother  of  invention. 

Englifh  Proverb. 

LUCIAN  rallies  the  philofophers  in  his  time, 
who  could  not  agree  whether  they  mould  admit 
riches  into  the  number  of  real  goods;  the  pro- 
feflbrs  of  the  feverer  feds  threw  them  quite  out,  while 
Others  as  refolutely  inierted  them. 

I  am  apt  to  believe,  that  as  the  world  grew  more 
polite,  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  firft  were  wholly  dif- 
carded  ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  one  fo  hardy  at  prefent 
as  to  deny  that  there  are  very  great  advantages  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  fortune.  Indeed  the  befl  and 
wifeft  of  men,  though  they  may  poflibly  defpife  a  good 
part  of  thofe  things  which  the  world  calls  pleafures, 
can,  1  think,  hardly  be  infenfible  of  that  weight  and 
dignity  which  a  moderate  mare  of  wealth  adds  to  their 
characters,  counfels,  and  aftions. 

We  find  it  a  general  complaint  in  profeffions  and 
trades,  that  the  richeft  members  of  them  are  chiefly  en 
couraged,  and  this  is  falfely  imputed  to  the  ill-nature 
of  mankind,  who  are  ever  bellowing  their  favours  on 
fuch  as  leaf!  want  them.  Whereas  if  we  fairly  confider 
their  proceedings  in  this  cafe,  we  mall  find  them  founded 
on  undoubted  reafon :  iince  fuppofing  both  equal  in 
their  natural  integrity,  I  ought,  in  common  prudence, 
to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indigent  perfon,  rather  tharv 
from  one  whofe  circumftances  feem  to  have  placed  him 
above  the  bare  temptation  of  money. 

This  reafon  alfb  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richeft  fubje&s,  as  thofe  who  are  moil  concerned  for  her 
quiet  and  intereit,  and  confequently  fittefl  to  be  in 
truded  with  her  higheil  employments.  On  the  con- 

trary, 
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trary,  Catiline's  faying  to  thofe  men  of  defperate  for 
tunes,  who  applied  themfelves  to  him,  and  of  whom. 
he  afterwards  compofed  his  army,  that  "  they  had 
"  nothing  to  hope  for  but  a  civil  war,"  was  too  true 
not  to  make  the  impreflions  he  defired. 

I  believe  I  need  not  fear  but  that  what  I  have  faid  in, 
praife  of  money,  will  be  more  than  fufficient  with  moft 
of  my  readers  to  excufe  the  fubjecl  of  my  prefent  Pa 
per,  which  I  intend  as  an  effay  on  "  The  ways  .to  raif& 
"  a  man's  fortune,  or,  The  art  of  growing  rich." 

The  nrit  and  moft  infallible  method  towards  the  at 
taining  of  this  end  is  Thrift:  all  men  are  not  equally 
qualified  for  getting  money,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of 
every  one  alike  to  pradtife  this  virtue,  and  1  believe 
there  are  very  few  perfons,  who,  if  they  pleafe  to  re- 
fled  on  their  paft  lives,  will  not  find  that  had  they 
laved  all  thofe  little  fums  which  they  have  fpent  un- 
neceffarily,  they  might  at  prefent  have  been,  mailers  of 
a  competent  fortune.  Diligence  juMy  claims  the  next 
place  to  Thrift  :  I  find  both  thefe  excellently  well  re 
commended  to  common  ufe  in.  the  three  following 
Italian  proverbs. 

"  Never  do  that  by  proxy  which  you  can  do  yonrfelf. 
"  Never  defer  that  'till  to-morrow  which  you  can  do  to- 
"  Never  negleft  fmall  matters  and  expences."        [day. 

A  third  inftrument  in  growing  rich,  is  Method  in- 
bufmtfi,  which  as  well  the  two  former,  is  alfo  attain 
able  by  perfons  of  the  meaneft  capacities. 

The  famous  De  Wit,  one  of  the  greateft  ftarefmen? 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  being  afeed  by  a  friend „ 
How  he  was  able  to  difpatch  that  multitude  of  affairs  in 
which  he  was  engaged  ?  replied,  That  his  whole  art 
confifted  in  doing  one  thing  at  once.  If,  fays  he,  I 
have  any  neceflary  difpatches  to  make,  I  think  of  no 
thing  eife  until  thofe  are  finifhed  :  if  any  domeilic  af 
fairs  require  ITU  attention,  I  give  myfelf  up  wholly  to 
them  until  they,  are  fet  in  order. 

In  fliort,  we  often  fee  men  of  dull  and  phlegmatic 
tempers,  arriving  to  great  eftates,  by  making  a  regu 
lar  and  orderly  diipofition  of  their  bufinefs,  and  that, 
without  it  the  greateil  parts  and  moil  lively  im-agina- 
G  6 
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tions  rather  puzzle  their  affairs,  than  bring  them  to  an 
happy  iflue. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  I  think  I  may  lay  it  down 
as  a  maxim,  that  every  man  of  good  common  fenfe 
may,  if  he  pleafes,  in  his  particular  ftation  of  life 
jnoft  certainly  be  rich.  The  reafon  why  we  fometimes 
fee  that  men  of  the  greateft  capacities  are  not  fo,  is 
either  becaufe  they  defpife  wealth  in  comparifon  of 
fomething  elfe  ;  or  at  leaft  are  not  content  to  be  get 
ting  an  eftate,  unlefs  they  may  do  it  in  their  own  way, 
and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy  all  the  pleafures  and  grati 
fications  of  life. 

But  befides  thefe  ordinary  forms  of  growing  rich,  it 
muft  be  allowed  that  there  is  room  for  genius  as  well 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  circumftances  of  life. 

Though  the  ways  of  getting  money  were  long  fince 
very  numerous,  and  though  fo  many  new  ones  have 
been  found  out  of  late  years,  there  is  certainly  ftill  re 
maining  fo  large  a  field  for  invention,  that  a  man  of  an 
indifferent  head  might  eafily  fit  down  and  draw  up  fuch 
a  plan  for  the  condudl  and  fupport  of  his  life,  as  was 
never  yet  cnce  thought  of. 

We  daily  fee  methods  put  in  practice  by  hungry  and 
ingenious  men,  which  demonstrate  the  power  of  inven 
tion  in  this  particular. 

-It  Is  reported  of  Scaramouch,  the  firft  famous  Italian 
comedian,  that  being  at  Paris  and  in  great  want,  he 
bethought  himfelf  of  constantly  plying  near  the  door  of 
a  noted  perfumer  in  that  city,  and  when  any  one  came 
out  who  had  been  buying  fnuff,  never  failed  to  defire  a 
tafte  of  them  :  when  he  had  by  this  means  got  together 
a  quantity  made  up  of  feveral  different  forts,  he  fold  it 
again  at  a  lower  rate  to  the  fame  perfumer,  who  find 
ing  out  the  trick,  called  it  Tabac  de  mille  feurs,  or 
"  fnuff  of  a  thoufand  flowers."  The  ftory  farther  tells 
us,  that  by  this  means  he  got  a  very  comfortable  fub- 
filtence,  until  making  too  much  hafte  to  grow  rich,  he 
one  day  took  fuch  an  unreafonable  pinch  out  of  the 
box  of  a  Swifs  officer,  as  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel, 
and  obliged  him  to  quit  this  ingenious  way  of  life. 

Nor  can  I  in  this  place  omit  doing  juftice  to  a  youth 

of  my  own  country,  who,  though  he  is   fcarce  yet 

$  twelve 
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twelve  years  old,  has  with  great  induftry  and  applica 
tion  attained  to  the  art  of  beating  the  grenadiers  inarch 
on  his  chin.  I  am  credibly  informed  that  by  this  means 
he  does  not  only  maintain  himfelf  and  his  mother,  but 
that  he  is  laying  up  money  every  day,  with  a  defign, 
if  the  war  continues,  to  purchafe  a  drum  at  leaft,  if 
not  a  pair  of  colours. 

1  mall  conclude  thefe  inftances  with  the  device  of 
the  famous  Rabelais,  when  he  was  at  a  great  diftance 
from  Paris,  and  without  money  to  bear  his  expences 
thither.  This  ingenious  author  being  thus  fharp  fet, 
got  together  a  convenient  quantity  of  brick-dull,  and 
having  difpofed  of  it  into  feveral  papers,  writ  upon 
one  Poifon  for  Monneur,  upon  a  fecond,  Poifon  for 
the  Dauphin,  and  on  a  third,  Poifon  for  the  King. 
Having  made  this  provifion  for  the  royal  family  of 
France,  he  laid  his  papers  fo  that  his  landlord,  who 
was  an  inquifitive  man,  and  a  good  fubjeft,  might  get 
a  fight  of  them. 

The  plot  fucceeded  as  he  deiired.  The  hoft  gave 
immediate  intelligence  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate.  The 
fecretary  prefently  fent  down  a  fpecial  meflenger,  who 
brought  up  the  traitor  to  court,  and  provided  him  at 
the  king's  expence  with  proper  accommodations  on  the 
road.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  known  to  be 
the  celebrated  Rabelais,  and  his  powder  upon  examina 
tion  being  found  very  innocent,  the  jell  was  only 
laughed  at ;  for  which  a  lefs  eminent  droll  would  have 
been  fent  to  the  gallies. 

Trade  and  commerce  might  doubtlefs  be  fiill  varied 
a  thoufand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arife  fuch  branches 
as  have  not  yet  been  touched.  The  famous  Doily  is 
ftill  freih  in  every  one's  memory,  who  raifed  a  fortune 
by  finding  out  materials  for  fuch  fluffs  as  might  at 
once  be  cheap  and  genteel.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed, 
that  had  not  he  di  (covered  this  frugal  method  of  grati 
fying  our  pride,  we  mould  hardly  have  been  fo  well 
able  to  carry  on  the  la  ft  war. 

I  regard  trade  not  only  as  highly  advantageous  to  the 
commonwealth  in  general,  but  as  the  molt  natural  and 
likely  method  of  making  a  man's  fortune,,  having  ob- 
ferved,  fince  my  being  a  SPECTATOR  in  the  world, 

greater 
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greater  eftates  got  about  Change,  than  at  Whitehall  or 
St.  James's.  I  believe  1  may  alfo  add,  that  the  firft 
acquifitions  are  generally  attended  with  more  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  as  good  a  conscience. 

I  muft  not  however  clofe  this  eflay,  without  obferving 
that  what  has  been  faid  is  only  intended  for  perfons  in 
the  common  ways  of  thriving,  and  is  not  defigned  for 
thofe  men  who  from  low  beginnings  pufh  themfelves 
up  to  the  top  of  tfates,  and  the  moft  conliderable  figures 
in  life.  My  maxim  of  Saving  is  not  defigned  for  fuch 
as  thefe,  fince  nothing  is  more  ufual  than  for  Thrift  to 
difappoint  the  end?  of  Ambition;  it  being  almoft  im- 
poffible  that  ihe  mind  mould  be  intent  upon  trifles,  while 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  forming  fome  great  defign. 

I  may  therefore  compare  thefe  men  to  a  great  poet, 
who,  as  Longinus  fays,  while  he  is  full  of  the  moft 
magnificent  ideas,  is  not  always  at  leifure  to  mind  the 
little  beauties  and  niceties  of  his  art. 

I  would  however  have  ail  my  readers  take  great  care 
how  they  nvftake  themfelves  for  uncommon  Geniufes, 
and  men  above  rule,  Jince  it  is  very  eafy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.  X  *. 

*  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgeft.  See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  Nc  555.. 
Sea  a  fmall  tract  on  this  fubjeft,  pablifhcd  in  4  leaves  8vo.  in  the 
form  of  an  Almanac  j  and  in  the  fupplement  to  Dr.  Franklin's 
Works,  under  the  diverfjfkd  titks  of  "  The  Way  to  Wealth,"  and 
«'  Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 

*     *     * 

Juft  published  a  very  neat  pocket  edition  of  the  SPECTATOR  In 
two  volumes  nmo.  Printed  for  S.  Buckley  at  the  Dolphin  in  Little 
Britain,  and  J.  Tonfon  at  Shakefpear's  Head  over-againft  Catba- 
rine-ftreet  in  the  Strand.  O.  F.  N°  283.  Jan.  24,  1712. 

The  firft  and  fecond  volumes  of  the  Speft.  in  Svo.  are  now 
ready  to  l»e  delivered  to  the  fubfcribers.  Ibidem, 


Friday, 
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N°  284     Friday,  January  25,  1711-12, 


Pofthabui  tamen  illorum  mea  feria  ludo  f . 

Virg.  Eel.  vii.  17. 

Their  mirth  to  fliare,  I  bid  my  bufinefs  wait. 

AN  unaffe&ed  behaviour  is  without  queftion  a  very 
great  charm  ;  but  under  the  notion  of  being  un- 
conllrained  and  difengaged,  people  take  upon 
them  to  be  unconcerned  in  any  duty  of  life.  A  gene 
ral  negligence  is  what  they  affume  upon  all  occasions, 
and  fet  up  for  an  averfion  to  all  manner  of  bufinefs  and 
attention.  "  I  am  the  careleffeft  creature  in  the  world, 
"  1  have  certainly  the  worit  memory  of  any  man  liv- 
«'  ing,"  are  frequent  expreffions  in  the  mouth  of  a 
pretender  of  this  fort,  it  is  a  profeffed  maxim  with 
thefe  people  never  to  think  ;  there  is  fomething  fo  fo- 
lemn  in  reflection,  they,  forfooth,  can  never  give  them- 
felves  time  for  fuch  a  way  of  employing  themfelves. 
It  happens  often  that  this  fort  of  man  is  heavy  enough 
in  his  nature  to  be  a  good  proficient  in  fuch  matters  as 
are  attainable  by  induftry  ;  but  alas  !  he  has  fuch  an 
ardent  defire  to  be  what  he  is  not,  to  be  too  volatile, 
to  have  the  faults  of  a  perfon  of  fpirit,  that  he  pro- 
fefles  himfelf  the  mod  unfit  man  living  for  any  manner 
of  application.  When  this  humour  enters  into  the 
head  of  a  female,  (he  generally  profefles  licknefs  upon 
all  occafions,  and  afts  all  things  with  an  indifpofed  air. 
She  is  offended,  but  her  mind  is  too  lazy  to  raife  her  to 
anger,  therefore  fhe  lives  only  as  actuated  by  a  violent 
fpleen,  and  gentle  fcorn.  She  has  hardly  curioiity  to 
liften  to  fcandal  of  her  acquaintance,  and  has  never  at 
tention  enough  to  hear  them  commended.  This  affec- 

•f-  The  motto  of  the  original  Paper  inftlh  was  what  is  now  the 
motto  cf  N°  54- 

Strtnua  nos  txircet  inert ia»  Hon. 

Cation 
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tation  in  both  fexes  makes  them  vain  of  being  ufelefs, 
and  take  a  certain  pride  in  their  infignificancy. 

Oppofite  to  this  folly  is  another  no  lefs  unreafonable, 
and  that  is  the  impertinence  of  being  always  in  a  hurry. 
There  are  thofe  who  vifit  ladies,  and  beg  pardon,  be 
fore  they  are  well  feated  in  their  chairs,  that  they  juft 
called  in,-  but  are  obliged  to  attend  bufmefs  of  import 
ance  elfewhere  the  very  next  morr.ent.  Thus  they  run 
from  place  to  place,  profelfing  that  they  are  obliged  to 
be  it  ill  in  another  company  than  that  which  they  are  in. 
Thefe  perfons  who  are  juft  agoing  fome.vhereelfe  mould 
never  be  detained  ;  let  all  the  world  allow  that  bufmefs 
is  to  be  minded,  and  their  affairs  will  be  at  an  end. 
Their  vanity  is  to  be  importuned,  and  compliance  with 
their  multiplicity  of  affairs  would  effectually  difpatch 
them.  The  travelling  ladies,  who  have  half  the  town 
to  fee  in  an  afternoon,  may  be  pardoned  for  being  in 
conftant  hurry;  but  it  is  inexcufable  in  men  to  come 
where  they  have  no  bullnefs,  to  profefs  they  abfent 
themfelves  where  they  have.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
fome  nice  obfervers  and  critics,  that  there  is  nothing 
difcovers  the  true  temper  of  a  perfon  fo  much  as  his 
letters.  I  have  by  me  two  epiftles,  which  are  written 
by  two  people  of  the  different  humours  above-mention 
ed.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  cannot  obferve  upon 
himfelf  when  he  fits  down  to  write,  but  that  he  will 
gravely  commit  himfelf  to  paper  the  fame  man  that  he 
is  in  the  freedom  of  converfation.  I  have  hardly  feen 
a  line  from  any  of  thefe  gentlemen,  but  fpoke  them 
as  abfent  from  what  they  were  doing,  as  they  profefs 
they  are  when  they  come  into  company.  For  the  folly 
is,  that  they  have  perfuaded  themfelves  they  really  are 
bufy.  Thus  their  whole  time  is  fpent  in  fufpence  of 
the  prefent  moment  to  the  next,  and  then  from  the 
next  to  the  fucceeding,  which  to  the  end  of  life,  is  to 
pafs  away  with  pretence  to  many  things,  and  execu 
tion  of  nothing. 

'SIR, 

<  HP*  HE  poft  is  jnft  going  out,  and  I  have  many 
'  JL  other  letters  of  very  great  importance  to  write 
«  this  evening,  but  I  could* not  omit  making  my  com- 

*  pliments 


I 
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pliments  to  you  for  your  civilities  to  me  when  I  was 
laft  in  town.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  fo  full  of  bu- 
finefs,  that  I  cannot  tel!  you  a  thoufand  things  which 
I  have  to  fay  to  you.  I  mult  defire  you  to  commu 
nicate  the  contents  of  this  to  no  one  living;  but  be 
lieve  me  to  be,  with  the  greateft  fidelity, 

'SIR,  your  moft  obedient 

'  humble  fervant, 

f  STEPHEN  COURIER.' 

Madam, 

Hate  writing,  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  how 
ever,  though  I  have  drank  the  waters,  and  am 
told  I  ought  not  to  ufe  my  eyes  fo  much,  I  cannot 
forbear  writing  to  you,  to  tell  you  I  have  been  to  the 
laft  degree  hipped  lince  I  faw  you.  How  could  you 
entertain  fuch  a  thought,  as  that  I  fhould  hear  of 
that  filly  fellow  with  patience  ?  Take  my  word  for  it, 
there  is  nothing  in  it ;  and  you  may  believe  it  when 
fo  lazy  a  creature  as  1  am,  undergo  the  pains  to  afTure 
you  of  it,  by  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper  in  my  hand. 
Forgive  this,  you  know  I  mail  not  often  offend 
in  this  kind.  I  am  very  much 

'  Your  fervant, 

'  BRIDGET  EITHER.DOWN. 

'  The  fellow  is  of  your  country,  pr'ythee  fend  me 
word  however  whether  he  has  fo  great  an  eftate.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Jan.  24,    1712. 

I  Am  clerk  of  the  parifti  from  whence  Mrs.  Simper 
fends  her  complaint,  in  your  SPECTATOR  of  Wed- 
nefday  laft  *.  I  muft  beg  of  you  to  publilh  this  as  a 
public  admonition  to  the  aforefaid  Mrs.  Simper, 
otherwife  all  my  hcneft  care  in  the  difpofition  of  the 
greens  in  the  church  will  have  no  effeft :  f  {hall  there 
fore  with  your  leave  lay  before  you  the  whole  matter. 
I  was  formerly,  as  me  charges  me,  for  feveral  years 

_»  SeeN"  283,  laft  Let. 

'  a  gar- 
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a  gardener  in  the  county  of  Kent:  but  I  muft  abfo- 
lutely  deny,  that  it  is  out  of  any  affection  I  retain 
for  my  old  employment  that  I  have  placed  my  greens 
fo  liberally  about  the  church,  but  out  of  a  particular 
fpleen  I  conceived  againft  Mrs.  Simper  (and  others 
of  the  fame  fifterhood)  fome  time  ago.  As  to  her- 
felf,  I  had  one  day  fet  the  hundredth  Pfalm,  and 
was  (inging  the  firft  line  in  order  to  put  the  congre 
gation  into  the  tune,  (he  was  all  the  while  curcfying 
to  Sir  Anthony,  in  fo  affected  and  indecent  a  man 
ner,  that  the  indignation  I  conceived  at  it  made  me 
forget  myfelf  fo  far,  as  from  the  tune  of  that  Pfalm 
to  wander  into  Southwell  tune,  and  from  thence  in 
to  Windfor  tune,  (till  unable  to  recover  myfelf,  until 
I  had  with  the  utmoft  confufion  fit  a  new  one.  Nay, 
I  have  often  feen  her  rife  up  and  fmile,  and  curtfy 
to  one  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church  in  the  midftof 
a  Gloria  Patri  ;  and  when  I  have  fpoken  the  aflent 
to  a  prayer  with  a  long  Amen,  uttered  with  decent- 
gravity,  (he  has  been  rolling  her  eyes  around  about 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  plainly  (hewed,  however  (he 
was  moved,  it  was  not  towards  an  heavenly  object.  In 
fine,  (he  extended  her  conquefts  fo  far  over  the  males, 
and  raifed  fuch  envy  in  the  females,  that  what  be 
tween  love  of  thofe,  and  the  jealoufy  of  thefe,  I  was 
almoft  the  only  perfon  that  looked  in  a  prayer-book 
all  church-time.  I  had  feveral  projects  in  my  head 
to  put  a  flop  to  this  growing  mifchief;  but  as  I  have 
long  lived  in  Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the 
Kentifli  men  evaded  the  conqueror,  by  carrying  green 
boughs  over  their  heads,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  prac- 
tifing  this  device  againft  Mrs.  Simper.  I  fend  I  have 
preferved  many  a  young  man  from  her  eye  (hot  by 
this  means:  therefore  humbly  pray  the  boughs  may 
be  fixed,  until  (he  (hall  give  fecurity  for  her  peace 
able  intentions. 

«  Your  humble  fervant, 

T**  '  FRANCIS  STE-RNHOLD./ 

«*  By  STEKLE.    See  N"  471.. 

Saturday, 
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Ne,  quicitnque  Deus,   quicunque  adkibebitur  hires , 
Regali  conjpeflus  in  auro  nuper  &  ojlro, 
Migret  in  obfcuras  burxili  ferwone  tabernai  : 
Aut,  dum  vital  bumum,  nubes  £ff  inania  captet. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  227. 

But  then  they  did  not  wrong  themfelves  fo  much, 

To  make  a  God,  a  Hero,  or  a  King, 

(Strip!  of  his  golden  crown,  and  purple  robe) 

Defcend  to  a  mechanic  dialect ; 

Jslor  (to  avoid  fuch  meannefs)   foaring  high, 

With  empty  found,  and  airy  notions,  fly. 

ROSCOMMOW. 

HAVING  already  treated  of  the  fable,  the  cha 
racters,  and  fentiments  in  the  PARADISE  LOST, 
we  are  in  the  laft  place  to  confider  the  language  ; 
and  as  the  learned  world  is  very  much  divided   upon 
Milton  as  to  this  point,  I  hope  they  will  excufe  me  if 
I  appear  particular  in  any  of  my  opinions,  and  in 
cline  to  thofe  who  judge  the  moil  advantageoufly  of 
the  author. 

It  is  requifite  that  the  language  of  an  heroic  poem 
fliould  be  both  perfpicuous  and  fublime.  In  proportion 
as  either  of  thefe  two  qualities  are  wanting,  the  lan 
guage  is  imperfect.  Perfpicuity  is  the  firit  and  moft 
neceffary  qualification  ;  infomuch  that  a  good-natured 
reader  fometimes  overlooks  a  little  flip  even  in  the 
grammar  or  fyntax,  where  it  is  impoffible  for  him  to 
miftake  the  poet's  fenfe.  Of  this  kind  is  that  pafiage 
in  Milton,  wherein  he  fpeaks  of  Satan  : 

Paper  IV.  On  the  Dittlcn  of  MILTON'S  "  Paradife  Loft." 
See  N°  267,  273,  279,  291,  297,  303,  309,  315,  3zi,  327,  333, 
339>  34S»35'>357>  363>  369- 

"  God 
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v 

««  God  and  hi?  Son  except, 

"  Created  thing  nought  valu'd  he  nor  fhunn'd  *." 

And  that  in  which  he  defcribes  Adam  and  Eve. 

"  Adam  the  goodlieft  man  of  men  fince  born 
"  His  fons,  the  faireft  of  her  daughters  Eve." 

It  is  plain,  that  in  the  former  of  thefe  paffages  accord 
ing  to  the  natural  fyntax,  the  divine  perfons  mentioned 
in  the  firft  line  are  reprefented  as  created  beiags ;  and 
that,  in  the  other,  Adam  and  Eve  are  confounded  with 
their  fons  and  daughters.  Such  little  blemi flies  as  thefe, 
when  the  thought  is  great  and  natural,  we  mould  with 
Korace,  impute  to  a  pardonable  inadvertency,  or  to 
the  we&knefs  of  human  nature,  which  cannot  attend  to 
each  minute  particular,  and  give  the  laft  rinilhing  to 
every  circumftance  in  fo  long  a  work.  The  ancient 
critics  therefore,  who  were  afted  by  a  fpirit  of  can- 
tlaur,  rather  than  that  of  cavilling,  invented  certain 
figures  of  fpeech,  on  purpofe  to  palliate  little  errors  of 
this  nature  in  the  writings  of  thofe  authors  who  had  fo 
jnany  greater  beauties  to  atone  for  them. 

If  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity  were  Only  to  be  confult- 
ed,  the  jjoet  would  have  nothing  elfe  to  do  but  to  clothe 
his  thoughts  in  the  mofr  plain  and  natural  expreflions. 
But  fince  it  often  happens  that  the  moft  obviousphrafes, 
and  thofe  which  are  ufed  in  ordinary  conversion,  be 
come  too  familiar  to  the  ear,  and  contract  a  kind  of 
meannefs  by  pafiing  through  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar.; 
a  poet  fhould  take  particular  care  to  guard  himfelf 
againft  idiomatic  ways  of  fpewking.  Ovid  and  Lucan 
have  many  poornefles  of  exprefilon  upon  this  account, 
as  taking  up  with  the  firft  phrafes  that  offered,  without 
putting  themfelves  to  the  trouble  of  looking  after  fuch 
as  would  not  only  have  been  natural,  but  alfo  elevated 
and  fublime.  Milton  has  but  few  failings  in  this  kind, 
of  which,  however,  you  may  meet  with  fome  inltances, 
as  in  the  following  paflages. 

*  S«e  Newton's  Edit,  of  MILTON'S  "  Paradife  Loft,"  Vol.  I. 
p.  283,  &c. 

"  Embrios 
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Embrios  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars, 
Whi'e,  black,  and  gray,  vvkh  all  their  trumpery. 

Here  pilgrims  roam 

A  while  difcourfe  they  hold, 

No  fear  left  dinner  cool  ;  when  thus  began 

Our  author— • 

Who  of  all  ages  co  fucceed,  but  feeling 
The  evil  on  him  brought  by  me,  will  curfe 
My  head,  ill  fare  our  anceftor  impure, 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam. " 

The  great  mafters  in  competition  know  very  well 
that  many  an  elegant  phrafe  becomes  improper  for  a 
poet  or  an  c-rator,  when  it  has  been  debafed  by  com 
mon  ufe.  For  this  reafon  the  works  of  ancient  authors,, 
which  are  written  in  dead  languages,  have  a  great  ad 
vantage  over  thofe  which  are  written  in  languages  that 
are  now  fpcken.  Were  there  any  mean  phrafes  or 
idioms  in  Virgil  and  Homer,  they  would  not  mock  the 
ear  of  the  moft  dedicate  modern  reader,  fo  much  as 
they  would  have  done  that  of  an  old  Greek  or  Roman, 
becaufe  we  never  hear  them  pronounced  in  our  ftreets, 
or  in-ordinary  converfation. 

It  is  not  therefore  fufricient,  that  the  language  of  an 
epic  poem  be  perfpicuous,  unlefs  it  be  alfo  fublime. 
To  this  end  it  ought  to  deviate  from  the  common  forms 
and  ordinary  phrafes  of  fpeech.  The  judgment  of  a 
poet  very  much  difcovers  itielf  in  (banning  the  common 
roads  of  expreflion,  without  falling  into  fuch  ways  of 
fpeech  as  may  feem  ftiiF  and  unnatural  j  he  muft  not 
fwell  into  a  falfe  fublime,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  the 
other  extreme.  Among  the  Greeks,  yEfchylus,  and 
fometimes  Sophocles,  were  guilty  of  this  fault ;  among 
the  Latins,  Claudian  and  Statius ;  and  among  our  own 
countrymen,  Shakefpear  and  Lee.  In  thefe  authors 
the  affectation  of  greatnefs  often  hurts  the  perfpicuity 
of  the  (tile,  as  in  many  others  the  endeavour  after  per 
fpicuity  prejudices  its  greatnefs. 

Ariiloile  has  obferved,  that  the  idiomatic  ftile  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  fublime  formed,  by  the  following 
methods.  Firft,  by  the  ufe  of  metaphors ;  fuch  'are 
thofe  of  Milton. 

"  Im- 
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Imparadifed  in  one  another's  arms. 

And  in  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving  tipt  with  fire.—— 
The  grafly  clods  now  calv'd,— 
Spangled  with  eyes 

In  thefe  and  innumerable  other  inflances,  the  meta 
phors  are  very  bold  but  juft  ;  I  muft  however  obferve 
that  the  metaphors  are  not  fo  thick  fown  in  Milton, 
which  always  favours  too  much  of  wit ;  that  they  never 
clam  with  one  another,  which,  as  Ariftotle  obferves, 
turns  a  fentence  into  a  kind  of  an  enigma  or  riddle ; 
and  that  he  feldom  has  recourfe  to  them  where  the  pro 
per  and  natural  words  will  do  as  well. 

Another  way  of  raifing  the  language,  and  giving  it 
a  poetical  turn,  is  to  make  ufe  of  the  idioms  of  other 
tongues.  Virgil  is  full  of  the  Greek  forms  of  fpeech, 
which  the  critics  call  Hellenifms,  as  Horace  in  his  odes 
abounds  with  them  much  more  than  Virgil.  1  need 
not  mention  the  feveral  dialedls  which  Homer  has  made 
ufe  of  for  this  end.  Milton,  in  conformity  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  poets,  and  with  Ariilotle's  rule, 
has  infufed  a  great  many  Latinifms,  as  well  as  Grascifms, 
and  fometimes  Hebraifms,  into  the  language  of  his 
poem  ;  as  towards  the  beginning  of  it. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 

In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel. 

Yet  to  their  gen'raPs  voice  they  foon  obey'd— — 

Who  mall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyfs, 
And  through  the  palpable  obfcure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way,  or  fpread  his  airy  flight 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings 
Over  the  vaft  abrupt ! 

. -So  both  afcend 

In  the  vifions  of  God———"  Book  2. 

Under  this  head  may  be  reckoned  the  placing  the 
adjedlive  after  the  fubftantive,  the  tranfpofidon  of  words, 
the  turning  the  adjeftive  into  a  fubftantive,  with  feve 
ral  other  foreign  modes  of  fpeech  which  this  poet  has 

naturalized 
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naturalized  to  give  his  verfe  the  greater  found,  and 
throw  it  out  of  profe. 

The  third  method  mentioned  by  Ariftotle  is  what 
agrees  with  the  genius  of  the  Greek  language  more  than 
with  th.it  of  any  other  tongue,  and  is  therefore  more 
ufed  by  Homer  than  by  any  other  poet.  1  mean  the 
lengthening  of  a  phrafe  by  the  addition  of  words,  which 
may  either  be  inferted  or  omitted,  as  alfo  by  the  ex 
tending  or  contracting  of  particular  words  by  the  in- 
fertion  or  omiflion  of  certain  fyllables.  Milton  has  put 
in  practice  this  method  of  raifmg  his  language,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  our  tongue  will  permit,  as  in  the 
paflage  above  mentioned,  Eremite,  for  what  is  her- 
mite,  in  common  difcourfe.  If  you  obferve  the  mea- 
lure  of  his  verfe,  he  has  with  great  judgment  fuppre/T- 
cd  a  fyllable  in  feveral  words,  and  fhortened  thofe  of 
two  fyllables  into  one,  by  which  method,  befides  the 
above  mentioned  advantage,  he  has  given  a  greater 
variety  to  his  numbers.  But  this  practice  is  more  par 
ticularly  remarkable  in  the  names  of  perfons  and  of 
countries,  as  Beelzebub,  Heffebon,  and  in  many  other 
particulars,  wherein  he  has  either  changed  the  name, 
or  made  ufe  of  that  which  is  not  the  moft  commonly 
known,  that  he  might  the  better  deviate  from  the  lan 
guage  of  the  vulgar. 

The  fame  reafon  recommended  to  him  feveral  old 
words,  which  alfo  makes  his  poem  appear  the  more  ve 
nerable,  and  gives  it  a  greater  air  of  antiquity. 

I  mud  likewife  take  notice,  that  there  are  in  Milton 
feveral  words  of  his  own  coining,  as  cerberean,  mif- 
trt ted.  Hell  doom1  d,  Embryon  atoms,  and  many  others. 
If  the  reader  is  offended  at  this  liberty  in  our  Englifh. 
poet,  I  would  recommend  him  to  a  difcourfe  in  Plu 
tarch,  which  (hews  us  how  frequently  Homer  has  made 
u.fe  of  the  fame  liberty. 

Milton,  by  the  above-mentioned  helps,  and  by  the 
choice  of  the  roolell  words  and  phrafes  which  our 
tongue  would  afford  him,  has  carried  our  language  to 
.a  greater  height  than  any  of  the  Englifh  poets  have 
ever  done  before  or  after  him,  and  made  the  fublimity 
of  his  {tile  equal  to  that  of  his  fentiments. 

1  haye 
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I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  thefe  obfervations 
on  Milton's  ftile,  becaufe  it  is.  in  that  part  of  him  in 
which  he  appears  the  moft  fingular.  The  remarks  I 
have  here  made  upon  the  pradice  of  other  poets,  with 
my  obfervations  out  of  Ariftotle,  will  perhaps  alleviate 
the  prejudice  which  feme  have  taken  to  his  poem  upon 
this  account ;  though  after  all,  I  muft  confefs  that  I 
think  his  ftile,  though  admirable  in  general,  is  in  fome 
places  too  much  ftiffened  and  obfcured  by  the  frequent 
ufe  of  thole  methods,  which  Ariftotle  has  prefcribed 
for  the  raifing  of  it. 

This  redundancy  of  thofe  feveral  ways  of  fpeech, 
which  Ariitotle  calls  "foreign  language,"  and  with 
which  Milton  has  fo  very  much  enriched,  and  in  fome 
places  darkened  the  language  of  his  poem,  was  the 
more  proper  for  his  ufe,  becaufe  his  poem  is  written 
in  blank  verfe.  Rhyme,  without  any  other  afliftance, 
throws  the  language  off  from  profe,  and  very  often 
makes  an  indifferent  phrafe  pafs  unregarded  ;  but  where 
the  verfe  is  not  built  upon  rhymes,  there  pomp  of 
found  and  energy  of  expreflion,  are  indifpenfably  ne- 
cenary  to  fupport  the  itile,  and  keep  it  from  falling 
into  the  flatneis  cf  proie. 

Thofe  who  have  not  a  tafte  for  this  elevation  of  ftile, 
and  are  apt  to  ridicule  a  poet  when  he  departs  from  the 
common  forms  of  expreflion,  would  do  well  to  fee  how 
Ariftotle  has  treated  an  ancient  author  called  Euclid, 
for  his  infipid  mirth  upon  this  occanon.  Mr.  Dryden 
ufed  to  call  thefe  fort  of  men  his  profe-critics. 

I  mould,  under  this  head  of  the  language,  confider 
Milton's  numbers,  in  which  he  has  made  ufe  of  feveral 
elifions,  which  are  not  cuftomary  among  other  Englifh 
poets,  as  may  be  particularly  obferved  in  his  cutting 
off  the  letter  Y,  when  it  precedes  a  vowel.  This,  and 
fome  other  innovations  in  the  meafure  of  his  verfe,  has 
varied  his  numbers  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  makes  them 
incapable  of  fatiating  the  ear,  and  cloying  the  reader, 
which  the  fame  uniform  meafure  would  certainly  have 
done,  and  which  the  perpetual  returns  of  rhyme  never 
fail  to  do  in  long  narrative  poems.  I  "Thall  clofe  thefe 
reflections  upon  the  language  of  PAP  A  DISE  LOST,  with 
obferving  that  Milton  has  copieu  u^cr  Homer  rather 

than 
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than  Virgil  in  the  length  of  his  periods,  the  copiouf- 
neis  of  his  phrafes,  and  the  running  of  his  verfes  into 
on«  another.  L** 

**  By  ADDISON,  dated  London, 
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Nomina  bonejla  pr&tenduntur  vitiis. 

Tacit.  Ann.  1.  x\v.  c,  21* 
Specious  names  are  lent  to  cover  vices. 

f  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Tork,  Jan.iS,  1711-12. 

I  Pretend  not  to  inform  a  gentleman  of  fo  jufl  a 
tafte,  whenever  he  pleafes  to  ufe  it;  but  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  inform  your  readers,  that  there 
is  a  falfe  delicacy,  as  well  as  a  true  one.  True  de 
licacy,  as  I  take  it,  con  fi  its  in  exaclnefs  of  judgment 
and  dignity  of  fentiment,  or  if  you  will,  purity  of 
affection,  as  this  is  oppofed  to  corruption,  and  groff- 
nefs.  Ther£  are  pedants  in  breeding,  as  well  as  in 
learning.  The  eye  that  cannot  bear  the  light  is  not 
delicate,  but  fore.  A  good  conftitution  appears  in 
the  foundnefs  and  vigour  of  the  parts,  not  in  the 
fqueamimnefs  of  the  ilomach  ;  and  a  falfe  delicacy  is 
affectation,  not  politenefs.  What  then  can  be  the 
ftandard  of  delicacy  but  truth  and  virtue  ?  Virtue, 
which,  as  the  fatirill  long  fince  obferved,  is  real  ho 
nour  ;  whereas  th-e  other  dilHnftions  among  mankind 
are  merely  titular.  Judging  by  that  rule  in  my  opi 
nion,  and  in  that  of  many  of  your  virtuous  female 
readers,  you  are  fo  far  from  deferving  Mr.  Courtly's 
accufation  *,  that  you  feem  too  gentle,  and  to  allow 
too  many  excufes  for  an  enormous  crime,  which  is 
the  reproach  of  the  age,  and  is  in  all  its  branches 
and  degrees  exprefly  forbidden  by  that  religion  we 
pretend  to  profefs ;  and  whofe  laws,  in  a  nation  that 
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*  Sec  N°  176,  Let.  i  ;  andN°  174. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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calls  itfelf  chriftian,  one  would  think  fhould  take 
place  of  thofe  rules  which  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and 
thofe  of  weak  underftandings,  follow.  I  know  not 
any  thing  more  pernicious  to  good- manners,  than 
the  giving  fair  names  to  foul  actions  :  for  this  con 
founds  vice  and  virtue,  and  takes  off  that  natural 
horror  we  have  to  evil.  An  innocent  creature,  -who 
would  ftart  at  the  name  of  flrumpet,  may  think  it 
pretty  to  be  called  a  miftrefs,  efpecially  if  her  feducer 
has  taken  care  to  inform  her,  that  a  union  of  hearts  is 
the  principal  matter  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  that 
the  bufmefs  at  church  is  a  mere  idle  ceremony.  Who 
knows  not  that  the  difference  between  obfcene  and 
modeit  words  exprelfing  the  fame  action,  confifts  only 
in  the  aecefiary  idea,  for  there  is  nothing  immodeft  in 
letters  and  fyllables.  Fornication  and  adultery  are 
modeft  words  ;  becaufe  they  exprefs  an  evil  action  as 
criminal,  and  fo  as  to  excite  horror  and  averfion  : 
whereas  words  reprefenting  the  pleafure  rather  than 
the  fin,  are  for  this  reafon  indecent  and  dimoneft. 
Your  Papers  would  be  chargeable  with  fomething 
worfe  than  indelicacy,  they  would  be  immoral,  did 
you  treat  the  deteftable  fins  of  uncleannefs  in  the  fame 
manner  as  you  rally  an  impertinent  felf-love,  and  an 
artful" glance  ;  as  thofe  laws  would  be  very  unjuft, 
that  mould  chaftife  murder  and  petty  larceny  with 
the  fame  punifhment.  Even  delicacy  requires  that 
the  pity  (hewn  to  diftrefTed  indigent  wickednefs,  firft 
betrajed  into,  and  then  expelled  the  harbours  of  the 
brothel,  mould  be  changed  to  deteftation,  when  we 
confider  pampered  vice  in  the  habitations  of  the 
wealthy.  The  moft  free  perfon  of  quality,  in  Mr. 
Courtly's  phrafe,  that  is,  to  fpeak  properly,  a  wo 
man  of  figure  who  has  forgot  her  birth  and  breeding, 
difhonoured  her  relations  and  herfelf,  abandoned  her 
virtue  and  reputation,  together  with  the  natural  mo- 
defty  of  her  fex,  and  riflced  her  very  foul,  is  fo  far 
from  deferving  to  be  treated  with  no  worfe  character 
than  that  of  a  kind  woman,  which  is  doubtJefs  Mr. 
Courtly's  meaning,  (if  he  has  any)  that  one  can 
fcarce  be  too  fevcre  on  her,  in  as  much  as  me  iins 
againft  greater  reilraints,  is  lefs  expofed,  and  liable 
8  '  to 
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to  fe\ver  temptations,  than  beauty  in  poverty  a'ndl 
diftrefs.  It  is  hoped  therefore,  Sir,  that  you  will 
not  lay  afide  your  generous  defrgft  of  expofing  that 
monftrous  wickednefs  of  the  town,  whereby  a  "multi 
tude  of  innocents  are  facrificed  in  a  more  barbarous 
manner  than  thofe  who  were  offered  to  Moloch.  The 
unchafte  are  provoked  to  fee  their  vice  expofed,  and 
the  chaite  cannot  rake  into  fuch  filth  without  danger 
of  defilement,  but  a  mere  SPECTATOR  may  look  in 
to  the  bottom,  and  come  off  without  partaking  ia 
the  guilt.  The  doing  fo  will  convince  us  you  pur- 
fue  public  good,  and  not  merely  your  own  advan 
tage  :  but  if  your  zeal  flackens,  how  can  one  help 
thinking  that'Mr.  Courtly's  letter  is  but  a  feint  to 
get  off  from  a  fubjeft,  in  which  either  your  own,  or 
the  private  and  bafe  ends  of  others  to  whom  you  are 
partial,  or  thofe  of  whom  you  are  afraid,  would  not 
endure  a  reformation  ? 

«  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  fervant  and  admirer, 
*  fo  long  as  you  tread  in  the  paths  of  truth, 
c  virtue,  and  honour.' 

«  Triu.  Coil.  Cantab.  Jan.  12,  1711-12*. 
«  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IT  is  my  fortune  to  have  a  chamber- fellow,  with 
whom,  though  I  agree  very  well  in  many  fenti- 
ments,  yet  there  is  one  in  which  we  are  as  contrary  as 
light  and  darknefs.  We  are  both  in  love.  His 
miitrefs  is  a  lovely  fair,  and  mine  a  lovely  brown. 
Now  as  the  praife  of  our  millrefres  beauty  employs 
much  of  our  time,  we  have  frequent  quarrels  in  en- 
tring  upon  that  fubjecl,  while  each  fays  all  he  can 
to  defend  his  choice.  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
racked  my  fancy  to  the  utmoft  j  and  fometimes,  with 
the  greateft  warmth  of  imagination,  have  told  him, 
That  night  was  made  before  day,  and  many  more  fine 
things,  though  without  any  effedl :  nay,  lait  night  I 
could  not  forbear  faying,  with  more  heat  than  judg 
ment,  that  the  devil  ought  to  be  painted  white.  Now 

*  See  SPICT;  Vol.  VI.  N«  396. 
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*  my  defire  Is,  Sir,  that  you  would  be  pleafed  to  give 
'   us  in  black  and  white  your  opinion  in  the  matter  of 

*  difpute  between   us  ;  which  will  either  furniih  me 

*  with  frelh  and  prevailing  arguments  to  maintain  my 
••  own  tafte,  or  make  me  with  lefs  repining  allow  that 

*  of  my  chamber-fellow.     I  know  very  well  that  I  have 
•*  Jack  Cleveland  *  and  Bond's  Horace  on  my  fide ;  but 

*  then  he  has  fuch  a  band  of  rhymers  and  romance- 

*  writers,  with  which  he  oppofes  me,  and  is  fo  conti-. 
'  nually  chiming  to  the  tune  of  golden  trefies,  yellow 

*  locks,    milk,    marble,    ivory,    filver,    fwans,  fnow, 

*  daifies,  doves,  and  the  Lord  knows  what ;  which  he 

*  is  always  founding  with  fo  much  vehemence  in  my 
•*  ears,  that  he  often  puts  me  into  a  brown  lludy  how 

*  to  anfwer  him;   and  J   find  that  1  am  in  a  fair  way 

*  to  be  quite  confounded,  without  your  timely  afliiU 

*  ance  afforded  to, 

'SIR, 

'Your  humble  fervant, 
5£f  '  PHILOBRUNE.' 

•See  Poems.  By  J.  Cleavelund,  1653,  z.fto.  "  The  Scnfes 
*'  Feftival,"  p,  i. 

•J-  The  Annotator  does  not  know  who  was  the  real  author  of  the 
Papers  in  this  volume  diftinguifhed  by  the  fignature  Z,  which  ap 
pears  at  the  end  of  N°  316  ;  it  flood  likewife  at  the  bottom  of  N* 
292  in  the  original  Paper  'in  folio,  but  it  was  omitted  on  its  firft  re- 
publication  in  8vo,  in  1712.  In  the  fmall  edition  of  iyiz  in  nmo> 
which  feems  to  be  the  mod  corredt,  N°  292,  is  marked  a3  in  the 
folio,  with  the  fignature  Z.  See  SPICT.  Vol.  VI.  N°4O4,  408, 
425,  and  467. 
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Dear  native  land,  how  do  the  good  and  wife 
Thy  happy  clime  and  ccuntlefs  bleffings  prize  ! 

I  Look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that  were  I  to 
choofe  of  what  religion  i  would  he,  and  under  what 
government  I  would  live,  I  fhould  moil  certainly* 
give  the  preference  to  that  form  of  religion  and  go 
vernment  which  is  ellablifhed  in  my  own  country,  la 
this  point  1  think  I  am  determined  by  reafon  and  eon- 
vidion  ;  but  if  1  fiiall  be  told  that  I  am  acted  by  pre- 
joidice,  I  am  fure  it  is  an.  honefi  prejudice  ;  it  is  a  pre 
judice  that  arifes  from  the  love  of  my  country,  and 
therefore  fuch  an  one  as  I  will  always  indulge,  J  have 
in  feveral  Papers  endeavoured  to  exprefs  my  duty  and 
efleem  for  the  church  of  England,  and  defign  this  as  an 
eflay  upon  the  civil  part  of  our  conftitution,  having 
often  entertained  myfelf  with  reflections  on  this  fub- 
ject,  which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  writers. 

That  form  of  government  appears  to  me  the  mod 
teafonable,  which  is  moft  conformable  to  the  equality 
that  we  find  in  human  nature,  provided  it  be  confiftenc 
with  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  This  is  what  may 
properly  be  called  liberty,  which  exempts  one  mart 
from  fubjeftion  to  another,  fo  far  as  the  order  and  ceco- 
nomy  of  government  will  permit. 

Liberty  fhould  reach  every  individual  of  a  people,  as 
they  all  fhare  one  common  nature  ;  if  it  only  fpreads 
among  particular  branches,,  there  had  better  be  none  at 
all,  fmce  fuch  a  liberty  only  aggravates  the,  misfortune 
of  thofe  whi>  are  deprived  of  it,  by  letting  before  theia 
a  difagreeable  fubject  of  comparifon. 

This  liberty  is  bell  preferved,  where  the  legiflative- 

power  is  lodged  in  feveral  perfons,  efpeciiilly  if  thofe 

H  3  perfons 
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perfons  are  of  different  ranks  and  interefts ;  for  where 
they  are  of  the  fame  rank,  and  confequently  have  an 
intereit  to  manage  peculiar  to  that  rank,  it  differs  but 
little  from  a  ddpotical  government  in  a  fingle  perfon. 
But  the  greateit  fecurity  a  people  can  have  for  their 
liberty,  is  when  the  legifiative  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  perfons  fo  happily  dillinguifiied,  that  by  providing 
for  the  particular  interefts  of  their  feveral  ranks,  they 
are  providing  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people  ;  or  in 
other  words,  when  there  is  no  part  of  the  people  that 
has  not  a  common  intereit  with  at  leaft-one  pare  of  the 
legislators. 

If  there  be  but  one  body  ef  legiflators,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  tyranny  ;  if  there  are  only  two,  there  will  want 
a  calling  voice,  and  one  of  them  muft  at  length  be 
fWallowed  up  by  difputes  and  contentions  that  will, 
neceflarily  arife  between  them.  Four  would  have  the 
fame  inconvenience  as  two,  and  a  greater  mimber  would 
caufe  too  much  confufion.  1  could  never  read  a  paf- 
fogc  in  Polybius,  and  another  in  Cicero,  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  without  a  fecret  pleafure  in  applying  it  to  the 
Engliih  conftituticn,  which  it  fuits  much  better- than 
the  Roman.  Both  thefe-  great  authors  give  the  pre 
eminence  to  a  mixt  government,  confuting  of  thre& 
branches,  the  regal,  the  noble,  and  the  popular. 
They  had: doubtlefs  in  their  thoughts  the  conftitution- 
of  thC'Rornan  commonwealth,  in  which  the  con ful  re- 
jweftnted  the  king,  the  fenate  the  nobles,  and  the 
tfibune-s.  the  people.  This  dlvifion  of-  the  three  powers 
in  the  Roman-  conllitution  was  by  no  mer.ns  fo  dtftflftft 
a,nd  natural,  as-  it  is  in  the  Englifh  form  of  govern 
ment.  Among  feveral  obje&icns  that  might  be  made 
to-  it,  I-  think' the- chief  are  thofe  that  affect  theconfular 
power,  which  had  only  theornaments  without  the  for,* 
of  the  regal  authority.  Their  n-umber  had  not  a  call 
ing  voice  in  it  ;  for  which  re;ifon,  it  one  did  not  chance- 
to  be  employed  abroad,  wjiile  the  other  fat  at  home, 
the  public  bufinefs  was  fometimes  at  a  ftand,  while  the 
confuls  pulled  two  different  ways  in  it.  Befides,  I  do 
not  find  that  the  confuls  had  ever  a  negative  voice  in 
the  pafling  of-  a  law,  or-  decree  of  fenate,  fo  that  in 
deed  they  were  rather  ih&  chief  body  of  the  nobility,  or 

the 
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the  firft  ministers  of  ftate,  than  a  diftinft  branch  of  the 
fovereignty,  in  which  none  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
part,  who  are  not  a  part  of  the  legiflature.  Had  the 
confuls  been  inverted  with  the  regal  authority  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  our  monarchs,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  cccaiions  for  a  diftatorfhip,  which  had 
in  it  the  power  of  all  the  three  orders,  and  ended  in 
the  fubverfion  of  the  whole  conflitution. 

Such  an  hillory  as  that  of  Suetonius,  which  gives  us 
a  fuccefiion  of  abfolute  princes,  is  to  me  an  unanfwer- 
ah!e  argument  againit  defpotic  power.  Where  the 
prince  is  a  man  of  wifdom  and  virtue,  it  is  indeed  hap 
py  for  his  people  that  he  is  abfolute;  but  fmce  in  the 
common  run  of  mankind,  for  one  that  is  wife  and  good 
you  find  ten  of  a  contrary  character,  it  is  very  danger 
ous  for  a  nation  to  ftand  to  its  chance,  or  to  have  its 
public  happinefs  or  mifery  depend  on  the  virtues  or 
vices  of  a  tingle  perfon.  Look  into  the  hiftory  I  have 
mentioned,  or  into  any  feries  of  abfolute  princes,  how 
many  tyrants  muft  you  read  through,  before  you  come 
tp  an  emperor  that  is  fupportable.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
an  honeft  private  man  often  grows  cruel  and  aban 
doned,  when  converted  into  an. abfolute  prince.  Give 
a  man  power  of  doing  what  he  pleafes  with  impunity, 
yxm  extinguifh  his  fear,  and  coniequently  overturn  in 
him  one  of  the  great  pillars  of  mofality.  This  too  we 
find  confirmed,  by  matter  of  fa&.  How  maay  hopeful 
heirs  apparent  to  grand  empires,  when  in  the  poflcffion 
of  them,  have  become  fuch  menders  of  luA  and  cruelty. 
a3  ar.e  a  reproach  to  human  nature. 

Some  tell  us  we  ought  to  make  our  government  on 
earth  like  that  in  heaven,  which,  fay  they,  is  altoge 
ther  monarchical  and  unlimited.  Was  man  like  his 
Creator  in  goodnefs  and  juftice,  I  (hould  be  for  follow 
ing  this  great  model  ;  but  where  goodnefs  and  juftice 
are  not  dfential  to  the  ruler,  I  would  by  no  means  put 
inyfelf  into  his  hands  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his 
particular  will  and  pleafure. 

It  is  odd  to.confider  the  connection  between  defpotic 

government  and   barbarity,  and  how  the   making  of 

one  perfon  more  than  man,  makes  the  reft  lefs.  Above 

nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  loweft  ftate  of 

H  4  flavery, 
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flavery,  and  confequently  funk  in  the  moft  grofs  and 
brutal  ignorance.  European  flavery  is  indeed  a  ftate  of 
liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which  prevails  in  the 
other  three  diviiions  of  the  world  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
no  wonder  that  thofe  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many 
tracks  of  light  among  them,  of  which  the  others  are 
wholly  deititute. 

Riches  and  plenty  are  the  natural  fruits  of  liberty, 
and  where  thefe  abound,  learning  and  all  the  liberal 
arts  will  immediately  lift  up  their  heads  and  flourish. 
As  a  man  mult  have  no  flavifh  fears  and  apprehenfions 
hanging  upon  his  mind,  who  will  indulge  the  flights 
of  fancy  or  fpeculation,  and  pufh  his  refearches  into 
all  the  abftrufe  corners  of  truth,  fo  it  is  neceflary  for 
him  to  have  about  him  a  competency  of  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life. 

The  firit  thing  every  one  looks  after,  is  to  provide 
himfelf  with  necefT.iries.  This  point  will  ingrofs  our 
thoughts  until  it  be  fatisfied.  If  this  is  taken  care  of 
to  our  hands,  we  look  out  for  pleafures  and  amufe- 
ments;  and  among  a  great  number  of  idle  people, 
there  will  be  many  whoie  pleafures  will  lie  in  reaoing 
and  contemplation.  Thefe  are  the  two  great  fources 
of  knowledge,  and  as  men  grow  wife  they  naturally 
love  to  communicate  their  difcoverles ;  and  others  fee 
ing  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a  learned  life,  and  improving 
by  their  converfation,  emulate,  imitate,  and  lurpafs 
one  another,  until  a  nation  is  filled  with  races  of  wife 
and  underiianding  perfuns.  Eafe  and  plenty  are  there 
fore  the  great  chenmers  of  knowledge  :  and  as  moft 
of  the  delpotic  governments  of  the  world  have  neither 
of  them,  they  are  naturally  over-run  with  ignorance 
and  barbarity.  In  Europe,  indeed,  notwithstanding 
feveral  of  its  princes  are  abfolute,  there  are  men  fa 
mous  for  knowledge  and  learning;  but  the  reafon  is 
becaufe  the  fubjedls  are  many  of  them  rich  and  wealthy, 
the  prince  not  thinking  fit  to  exert  himfelf  in  his  full 
tyranny  like  the  princes  of  the  eaftern  nations,  left  his 
fubjefts  fliould  be  invited  to  new-mould  their  conititu- 
tion,  having  fo  many  proipecls  of  liberty  within  their 
view.  But  in  all  defpotic  governments,  though  a  par 
ticular  prince  may  favour  arts  and  letters,  there  is  a 

natural 
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natural  degeneracy  of  mankind,  as  you  may  obferve 
from  Auguftus's  reign,  how  the  Romans  loft  themfelvea 
by  degrees  until  they  fell  to  an  equality  with  the  moft 
barbarous  nations  that  furrounded  them.  Look  upon 
Greece  under  its  free  ftates,  and  you  would  think  its 
inhabitants  lived  in  different  climates,  and  under  dif 
ferent  heavens,  from  thofe  at  prefent ;  fo  different  are 
the  geniufes  which  are  formed  under  TurkiCi  flavery, 
and  Grecian  liberty. 

Befides  poverty  and  want,  there  are •  other  reafons 
that  debafe  the  minds  of  men,  who  live  under  flavery, 
though  I  look  on  this  as  the  principal.  This  natural 
tendency  of  defpotic  power  to  ignorance  and  barba 
rity,  though  not  infilled  upon  by  others,  is,  I  think, 
an  unanfvverable  argument  againuY  that  form  of  go 
vernment,  as  it  mews  how  repugnant  it  is  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  and  the  perfection  of  human  nature, . 
which  ought  to  be  the  great  ends  of  all  civil  in- 
ftitutions.  L*» 

*•  ByAbDisou,  dated  London* 


N°  288;    Wednefdayy  January  30,   17 12, 

•— Paver  eft  utrique  molejius*  Hor.  I  Ep.  vi.  I0»- 

Both  fear  alike. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR^, 

WHEN  you  fpoke  of  the  jilts  and  coquettes-, . 
you  then  promifed  tcrbe  very  impartial,  and  : 
not  to  fpare  even  your  own  fex,  mould  any 
of  their  fecret  or.open   faults  come  under  your  cog- 
nifance  ;  which  has  given  me  encouragement  to  de- 
fcribe  a  certain  fpecies  of  mankind  under  the  deno 
mination  of  Male  Jilts.     They  are  gentlemen  who 
do  not   defign  to  marry,  yet,  that  they  may  appear 
to  have  fome  fenfe  of  gallantry,  think  they  nau-it  pay 
their  devoirs  to  one  particular  fair  ;  in  order  to  which 
they  fmgle  out  from  a  mo  n  git  the  herd  of  females 
H  5  «  hey 
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her  to  whom  they  defign  to  make  their  fruitlefs  ad- 
dreffes.  This  done,  thay  firft  take  every  opportunity 
of  being  in  her  company,  and  then  never  fail  upon 
all  occasions  to  be.  particular  to  her,  laying  them- 
felves  at  her  feet,  protefling  thej-eality  of  their  paf- 
fion  with  a  thoufand  oaths,  foliciting  a  return,  and 
faying:  as  many  fine  things  as  their  ftock  of  wit  will 
allow, ;  and  if  they  are  not  deficient  that  way,  gene 
rally  fpeak  fo  as  to  admit  of  a  double  interpretation  ; 
which  the  credulous  fair  is  tqo  apt  to  turn  to  her 
own  advantage,  fince  it  frequently  happens  to  be 
a  raw,  innocent,  young  creature,  who  thinks  all  the 
world  as  fmcere  as  herielf,  and  fo  her  unwary  heart 
becomes  an  eafy  prey  to  thofe  deceitful  monfters, 
wtho  no  fooner  perceive  it,  but  immediately  they  grow 
cool,  and  fhun  herw.hom  they  before  feemed  fomuch 
to  admire,  and  proceed  to  act  the  fame  common  place 
villainy  towards  another.  A  coxcomb  flufhed  with 
many  of  thefe  infamous  vi&ories  mail  fay  he  is  forry 
for  the  poor  fools,  proteft  and  vow  he  never  thought 
of  matrimony,  and  wonder  talking  civilly  can  be  fo 
ftrangely  miiinterpreJejd.  Now,  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 
you  that  are  a  profefTed  friend  to  love,  will,  I  hope, 
obferve  upon  thofe  who  abufe  that  noble  paflion,  and 
raife  it  in  innocent  minds  by  a  deceitful  affectation 
of  it,  after  which  they  defert  the  enamoured.  Pray 
beftow  a  little  of  your  counfel  on  thofe  fond  believ 
ing  females  who  already  have,  or  are  in  danger  of 
having  broken  hearts ;  in  which  you  will  oblige  a 
great  part  of  this  town,  but  in  a  particular  manner, 

*  $1  R,  your  (yet  heart-whole)  admirer, 

*  And  devoted  humble  fervant, 

*  MELAJNIA^* 

Melainia's  complaint  Is  occafioned  by  fo  general  a 
folly,  that  it  is  wonderful  one  could  fo  long  overlook 
it.  But  this  falfe  gallantry  proceeds  from  an  impo 
tence  of  mind,  which  makes  thofe  who  are  guilty  of 
it  incapable  of  purfuing  what  they  themfelves  approve. 
Many  a  man  wiihes  a  woman  his  wife  whom  he 

dare 
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dare  not  take  for  fuch .  Though  no  one  has  power  over  his 
inclinations  or  fortunes,  he  is  a  Have  to  common  fame.. 
For  this  reafon  I  think  Melainia  gives  them  too  foft  a 
name  in  that  of  Male  Coquets.  I  know  not  why  ir- 
refohitiQn  of  mind  fhould  not  be  more  contemptible 
than  impotence  of  body.;  and  thefe  frivolous  admirers 
would  be  but  tenderly  ufsd,  in  being  only  included  in 
the  fame  term  with  the  inefficient  another  way. 
They  whom  my  conefoondent  calls  Male  Coquets, 
fliould  hereafter  be  called  Fribblers.  A  Fnbbler  is 
one  who  profelles  rapture  and  admiration  for  tlie  wo 
man,  to  whom. he  ciddrei'fes,  and  dreads  nothing  To  much 
as  her  confent.  His  iieart  can  flutter  by  the  force  of 
imagination,  but  cannot  fix  from  the  force  of  judg 
ment.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  parents  of  young 
women  of  moderate  fortune  to  wink  at  the  addreiTesof 
Fribblers,  and  expofe  their  children  to  the  ambiguous 
behaviour  which  Meiainia.  complains  of,,  until  by  the 
fondnefs  to  one  they  are  to  lofe,  they  b^caaii  incapabla- 
of  love  towards  others,  and  by  confeque>;ce,  in  their 
future  marriage  lead  a  joylefs,  or  a  miferable  life.  As* 
therefore  I  (hall  in  the  fpeculations  which  regard  love, 
be  as  fevere  as  1, ought  on  jilts  and  libertine  women, 
fo  will  I  be  as  little  merciful  to  infi;;nificant  and  mif- 
chievous  men  *.  Jn  order  to  this,  all  vifitants  wh» 
frequent  families  wherein  there  are  young  females,  are> 
forthwith  required  to  declare  themfelves,  or  abfent 
from  places  where  their  prefence  banifhes  fuch  as  would, 
pafs  their  time  more  to  the  advantage  of  thofe  whom 
they  vifit.  It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  moment  to  be 
dallied  with  :  and  I  mall  expect  from  all  my  young 
people  a  fatisfa&ory  account  ot  appearances.  Strsphon; 
has  from  the  publication  hereof  fevcn  days  to  explain- 
the  ridd'e  he  p  re  fen  ted  to  Bud  ami  i;  and  Chloris  an 
hour  after  this  comes  to  her  hand,  10  declare  wliether 
fhe  will  have  Philotas,  whom  a  woman  of  no  Icfs  merit 
than  herfelf,  and  of  fuperior  fortune,  languiih.es  to  call 
her  o\v n. 

*  See  N°  300.  let.  a.. 

H  d  Ta 
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To  the  SPECTATOR. 
'SIR, 

SINCE  fo  many  dealers  turn  authors,  and  write 
quaint  advertifements  in  praife  of  their  wares, 
one  who  from  an  author  turned  dealer  may  be  allow 
ed  for  the  advancement  of  trade  to  turn  author  again. 
I  will  not  however  fee  up  like  fome  of  them,  for  fel 
ling  cheaper  than  the  mod  able  honeft  tradefmen  can ; 
nor  do  I  fend  this  to  be  better  known  for  choice  and 
cheapnefs  of  China  and  Japan  wares,  tea,  fans,  muf- 
lins,  pictures,  arrack,  and  other  Indian  goods.  Placed 
as  I  am  in  Leadenhall-ftreet,  near  the  India  Com 
pany,  and  the  centre  of  that  trade,  thanks  to  my  fair 
cuftomers,  my  warehoufe  is  graced  as  well  as  the  be 
nefit  days  of  my  plays  and  operas ;  and  the  foreiga 
goods  I  fell  feem  no  lefs  acceptable  than  the  foreign 
books  I  tranflated,  Rabelais  and  Don  Quixote.  This 
the  critics  allow  me,  and  while  they  like  my  wares 
they  may  difpraife  my  writing.  But  as  it  is  not  fo 
well  known  yet,  that  I  frequently  crofs  the  feas  of 
late,  and  fpeaking  Dutch  and  French,  befides  other 
languages,  I  have  the  conveniency  of  buying  and 
importing  rich  brocades,  Dutch  atlas's,  with  gold 
and  filver,  or  without,  and  other  foreign  filks  of  the 
newell  modes  and  belt  fabricks,  fine  Flanders  lace* 
linens,  and  pictures,  at  the  beft  hand  ;  this  my  new 
way  of  trade  i  have  fallen  into,  1  cannot  better  pub- 
liih  than  by  an  application  to  you.  My  wares  are 
fit  only  for  fuch  as  your  readers;  and  I  would  beg  of 
you  to  print  this  addrefs  in  your  Paper,  that  thofe 
whofe  minds  you  adorn  may  take  the  ornaments  for 
their  perfons  and  houfes,  from  me.  This,  Sir,  if  I 
may  prefume  to  beg  ir,  will  be  the  greater  favour,  as 
I  have  lately  received  rich  filks  and  fine  lace  to  a 
confiderable  value,  which  will  be  fold  cheap  for  a 
quick  return,  and  as  I  have  alfo  a  large  ftock  of 
other  goods.  Indian  filks  were  formerly  a  great 
branch  of  our  trade  j  and  fince  we  muft  not  fell  them, 
we  muft  feek  amends  by  dealing  in  others.  This  I 
hope  will  plead  for  one  who  would  lefien  the  num- 

«  ber 
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her  of  teazers  of  the  mufes,  and  who,  fulling  his 
fpirit  to  his  circumftances,  humbles  the  poet  to  exalt 
the  citizen.  Like  a  true  tradefman,  I  hardly  ever 
look  into  any  books,  but  thofe  of  accounts.  To  fay 
the  truth,  I  cannot,  I  think,  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  my  being  a  downright  man  of  traffic,,  than  by  ac 
knowledging  I  oftener  read  the  advertifements,  than 
the  matter  of  even  your  Paper.  I  am  under  a  great 
temptation  to  take  this  opportunity  of  admonifhrng 
other  writers  to  follow  my  example,  and  trouble  the 
town  no  more ;  but  as  it  is  my  prefent  bufinefs  to 
increafe  the  number  of  buyers  rather  than  fellers,  I 
batten  to  tell  you  that  I  am, 

*  S  I  R,  your  mofl  humble 

'  And  mofl  obedient  fervant, 
T  '  PETER  MOTTEUX*.* 

*  This  writer  died  a  violent  death,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  hit 
own  executioner.  In  an  advertifement  dated  Whitehall,  March  24, 
1717-18,  he  is  ftiled  Peter  Anthony  Motteux  late  of  LeadenhalU 
ftreet,  and  the  time  of  his  death  is  precifely  afcertained.  It.fays» 
he  was  found  dead  on  Wednefday  morning,  the  igth  of  Feb.  laft,  in 
a  houfe  of  ill-fame  in  Star-court,  Butcher-row,  near  Temple-bar, 
and  that  there  were  feveral  circumftances  to  fupport  a  fufpicion  of  his 
having  been  murthered.  The  adv.  goes  on  to  oft'er  a  conditional 
pardon,  and  a  reward  of  50!.  for  the  difcovery  of  the  actual  mur- 
therer.  See  Lond.  Gaz.  N°  1628,  1629,  and  2630.  It  is  faid,  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  hufband  of  a  very  amiable  wo 
man,  and  the  father  of  a  fine  young  family, 


Thurfday, 
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Vitte  fiunma  bre.vis  Jpem.  nos  vetat  inckoare  longam. 

Hor.  i.  Od.  iv,  15. 

Life's  fpan  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  itretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

CREECH, 

UPON  taking  my- feat  in  a  cofFee-houfe  I  often 
drtlw  the  eyes  of-thq  \v\holle  room  upon  me,  when 
in  the  hotteft  feafons  of  news,  and  at  a  time  per 
haps  that  the  Dutch  mail  is  juft-come  in,  they  hear  me 
afk  the  cpffeeinan  for  his  laft  week's  bill  of  mortality. 
I  find  that  I  have  been  fometimes  taken  on  this  occa- 
fiou  fora  parifh  lex:on,  fametimcs  for  an  undertaker,, 
aad  fo  met  lines  for  a  doftor  of-phyfic.  In  this,  how 
ever,  I  am  guided  by  the  fpirit  of  a  philofopher,  as  I 
take  occafion  from  hence  to  reflect  upon  the  regular  jn- 
creiife  and  diminution  of  mankjrid,  and  confider  the 
feveral  various  ways  throagh:which  we  pafs  from  life  to 
eternity.  I  am  very  well  pleated  with  thefe  weekly, 
admonitions,  that  bring  into  my  mind  fuch  thoughts 
as  ought  to  be  th,e  daily  entertainment  of 'every  re."/on- 
able  creature;  and  can,,  copfidcx  with,  pleafure  to  my- 
felf,  by  which  of  thofe  deliverances,  or,  as  we  com 
monly  call  them,  diflempers,  I  may  poffibly  make  my 
efcape  out  of  this  world  of  forrows,  into  that  condition' 
of  exiftence,  wherein  I  hope  to  be  happier  than  it  is- 
poflible  for  me  at  prefent  to  conceive. 

But  this  is  not  aJl  the  ufe  I  make  of  the  above-men 
tioned  weekly  paper.  A  bill  .of  mortality  is  in  my  opi 
nion  an  unanfwerab'e  argument  for  a  Providence.  How 
can  we,  without  fuppofingourfelves  under  the  conftant 
care  of  a  Supreme  Being,  give  any  poffible  account  foir 
that  nice  proportion,  v,4iich  we  find  in  every  great  city,, 
between  the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  number  of  males  and  that  of  females,  who 

are 
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are  brought  into  the  world  ?  What  elfe  could  adjufl  in 
fo  exaft  a  manner  the  recruits  of  every  nation  to  its 
lofles,  and  divide  thefe  new  fupplies  of  people  into  fuch 
equal  bodies  of  both  fexes  ?  Chance  could  never  hold  the 
balance  with  fo  iteady  a  hand.  Were  we  not  counted 
out  by  an  intelligent  fupervifor,  we  mould  fometimes  be 
over-charged  with  multitudes,  and  at  others  waile  away 
into  a  defert :  we  fhould  be  fometimes  a  populus  viro- 
rupi,  as  Florus  elegantly  exprefles  it,  a  geaeraiioa  of 
males,  and  at  others  a  fpecies  of  women.  We  may.  ex 
tend  this  confideration  to  every  fpecies  of  living  crea 
tures,  and  consider  the  whole  an'cnal  world  as  an  huge 
army  made  up  of  innumerable  corps,  if  I  may  ufe  that 
term,  whofe  quotas  have  been  kept  entire  near  five 
thoufand  years,  in  fo  wonderful  a  manner,  that  there 
is  not  probably  a  lingle  fpecies  loll  during  this  long 
trad  of  time.  Could  we  have  general  bills  of  mor 
tality  of  every  kind  of  animals,  or  particular  ones  of 
every  fpecies  in  each  continent  and  illand,  I  could  al- 
moft  fay  in  every  wood,  marfh,  or  mountain,  what 
aftonifliing  inftances  would  they  be  of  that  PROVI 
DENCE  which  watches  over  all  its  works  ? 

I  have  heard  of  a  great  man  in  the  Romifh  church, 
who  upon  reading  thofe  words  in  the  jth  chapter  of 
Genefis,  "  And  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were 
"  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  he  died  ;  and 
*'  all  the  days  of  Seth,  were  nine  hundred  and  twelve 
*'  years,  and  he  died;  and  all  the  days  of  Methufelab, 
"  were  nine  hundred  and  fixty  nine  years,  and  he  died  ;" 
immediately  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  Convent,  and  retired 
from  the  world,  as  not  thinking  any  thing  in  this  .life 
worth  purfuing,  which  had  not  regard  to  another. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  nothing  in  hiftory  which  is 
fo  improving  to  the  reader  as  thofe  accounts  which  we 
meet  with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  perfons,  and  of  their 
behaviour  in  that  dreadful  feafon.  I  may  a!fo  add,  that 
there  are  no  parts  in  hiftory  which  affecl  and  pleaje  the 
reader  in  fo  feafible  a  manner.  The  reafpn  1  take  to 
be  this,  becauie  there  is  no  other  fmgle.  circumflance 
in  the  ftory  of  any  perfon,  which  can  poffibly  be  the 
cafe  of  every  one  who  reads  it.  A  battle,  or  a  triumph 
are  conjunctures  in  which  not  one  man  in  a  million  is 

likely 
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likely  to  be  engaged  ;  but  when  we  fee  a  perfon  at  the 
point  of  death,  we  cannot  forbear  being  attentive  to 
every  thing  he  fays,  or  does,  becaufe  we  are  fure  that 
fometime  or  other  we  fhall  ourfelves  be  in  the  fame 
melancholy  circumftances.  The  general,  the  ftatefman, 
or  the  philofopher,  are  perhaps  charafters  which  we 
may  never  aft  in,  but  the  dying  man  is  one  whom, 
fooner  or  later,  we  fhall  certainly  refemble. 

It  is,  perhaps,  for  the  fame  kind  of  reafon,  that  few 
books,  written  in  Englifii,  have  been  fo  much  perufed 
as  Dr.  Sherlock's  difcourfe  upon  death  ;  though  at  the 
fame  time  1  mult  own,  that  he  who  has  not  perufed 
this  excellent  piece,  has  not  perhaps  read  one  of  the 
ftrongelt  perfuafives  to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was 
written  in  any  language. 

The  confideration,  with  which  Ifliall  clofe  this  eflay 
upon  death,  is  one  of  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  beaten, 
morals  that  has  been  recommended  to  mankind.  But  its 
being  fo  very  common,  and  fo  univerfally  received, 
though  it  takes  away  from  it  the  grace  of  novelty,  adds 
very  much  to  the  weight  of  it,  as  it  /hews  that  it  falls 
in  with  the  general  fenfe  of  mankind.  In  (hort,  I;wou!d 
have  every  one  confider  that  he  is  in  this  life  nothing 
more  than  a  pafTenger,  and  that  he  is  not  to  fet  up  his 
reft  here,  but  to  keep  an  attentive  eye  upon  that  ftateof 
being  to  which  he  approaches  every  moment,  and  which 
will  be  for  ever  fixed  and  permanent.  This  fingle  con 
fideration  would  be  fufficient  to  extinguifh  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  hatred,  the  thirlt  of  avarice,  and  the  cruelty  of 
ambition. 

I  am  very  much  pleafed  with  the  pafTage  of  Anti- 
phanes,   a  very  ancient  poet,   who  lived  near  an  hun 
dred  years  before  Socrates,  which  reprefents  the  life  of 
man  under  this  view,  as  I  have  here  tranflated  it  word 
for  word.     "  Be  not  grieved,"  fays  he,   "  above  mea- 
'  fure  for  thy  deceafed   friends.     They  are  not  dead, 
'  but  have  only  /mimed  that  journey  which  it  is  ne- 
'  ceflary  for  every  one  of  us  to  take.     We  ourfelves 

*  mull  go  to  that  great  placeof  reception  in  which  they 

*  are  all  of  them  affembled,  and  in  this  general  ren- 
'  dezvous  of  mankind,  live  together  in  another  flare 
«  of  being." 

I  think 
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I  thir.k  I  have,  in  a  former  Paper,  taken  notice  of 
thofe  beautiful  metaphors  in  fcripture,  where  life  is 
termed  a  pilgrimage,  and  thofe  who  pafs  through  it, 
are  all  called  ftrangers,  and  fojaurners  upon  earth.  I 
lhall  conclude  this  with  a  ftory,  which  I  have  fome- 
where  read  in  the  travels  of  Sir  John  Chardin.  That 
gemleman  after  having  told  us,  that  the  inns  which 
receive  the  caravans  in  Perfia,  and  the  Eaftern  coun 
tries,  are  called  by  the  name  of  Caravanfaries,  gives 
us  a  relation  to  the  following  purpofe. 

ADervife,  travelling  through  Tartary,  being  arrived 
at  the  town  of  Balk,  went  into  the  king's  palace  by  mi- 
ftake,  as  thinking  it  to  be  a  public  inn,  or  Caravanfary. 
Having  looked  about  him  for  fome  time,  he  entered  into 
a  long  gallery,  where  he  laid  down  his  wallet,  and  fpread 
his  carpet,  in  order  to  repofe  himfelf  upon  it,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Eaftern  nations.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  this  pofture  before  he  was  difcovered  by  fome  of  the 
.guards,  who  afked  him  what  was  his  bufinefs  in  that 
pUce  ?  The  Dervife  told  them  he  intended  to  take  up 
his  night's  lodging  in  that  Caravanfary.  The  guards 
let  him  know,  in  a  very  angry  manner,  that  the  houfe  he 
was  in  was  not  a  Caravanfary,  but  the  king's  palace. 
It  happened  that  the  king  himfelf  parted  through  the 
gallery  during  this  debate,  and  fmiiing  at  the  miftake 
of  the  Dervile,  afked  him  how  he  could  poffibly  be  fo 
dull  as  not  to  diftinguilh  a  palace  from  a  Caravanfary  ? 
Sir,  fays  the  Dervife,  give  me  leave  to  afk  your  Majefty 
a  queftion,  or  two.  Who  were  theperfons  that  lodged 
in  this  houfe  when  it  was  firft  built  ?  The  king  replied. 
His  anceftors.  And  who,  fays  the  Dervife,  was  the  lait 
perfon  that  lodged  here  ?  The  king  replied,  His  father. 
And  who  is  it,  fays  the  Dervife,  that  lodges  here  at  pre- 
fent  ?  The  king  told  him,  that  it  was  he  himfelf.  And 
who,  fays  the  Dervife,  will  be  here  after  you  ?  The 
king  anfwered,  The  young  prince  his  fon.  '  Ah,  Sir, 
'  faid  the  Dervife,  a  houfe  that  changes  its  inKa-bi- 
'  tants  fo  often,  and  receives  fuch  a  perpetual  fuc- 
'  cefiion  of  gueits,  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  CARAVAN- 

'    SARY.'  L** 

**  By  ADDIS  ON,  dated  London, 

Friday, 
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Prrjicit  ampulla.!  £ff  fefquipedalia  ^verla. 

Hor.  Ars;  Poet.  ver.  97  *. 

Forgets  his  fwelling  and  gigantic  words. 

ROSCOMMOK. 

THE  player?,  who  know  I  am  very  much  their 
friend,  take  all  opportunities  to  exprcfs  a  grati 
tude  to  me  for  being  fo.  They  could  not  have 
a  better  occafion  of  obliging-me,  than  one  which  they 
lately  took  hold  of.  They  defired  my  friend  WILL 
HONEYCOMB  to  bring  me  to  the  reading  of  a  new  tra 
gedy  ;  it  is  called  TH  E  Di-sxREtT  MOTHER  f.  I 
inijftconfefs,  though  fome  days  are  paifcd  fince  I  enjoy 
ed  that  entertainment,  the  pnffion&  of  the  feveraL  cha- 
ra&ers  dwell  ftrongly  upon  my  imagination;  and  I  con- 
gja*ulate  to  the  age,  that  they  are  at  1  aft  to  fee  truth 
and  human  life  repreferued  in  the  inciden-ts  which  con  • 
cent  heroes  an<l  heroines.  The  fvile  o5  the  play  is  fuch 
as  becomes  thofe  of  the  firft  education,  and  the  fenti- 
raents  worthy  thofeof  the  higheftfigure.  It  wasamoft 
exquifne  pleafure  to  me,  to  obforve  rep.l  tears  drop 
from  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  had  long-made  it  their  pro- 
feflion.  to  diffemble  affliftion  ;  and  the  player,  who 
read,  frequently  threw  down  the  book,  until  he  had 

*  The  motto  in  the.  original  Paper  in  filia  wps.  from  Horace 
likcvvife. 

Sf>'irat  Trtijhum  fiitit,  G*  fcliciter  audit* 

•\  The  tragedy  called  "  The  Diftreft  Mother,1'  on  which  this 
Paper  is. a  critique,  \v;is  written  by  Amhrofe  Philips,  and  printed  in 
nmo.  in  1713-  It  is  little  more  th^n  a  tranflatioa  frqm  the  An- 
droir.a^ue  of  Racine,  who,  as  welt  as  Philips,  deviates  frum  the 
truth  of  hiftory,  in  making  Hermione  kill  herfelf  on  the  body  of 
1'yrrhus,  who  was  C^in  by  her  uiiligation.  J>he  furviyed  Lim3  and 
was  »ft«wardi  the  wi.e  of  Ore.^w. 

given 
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given  vent  to  the  humanity  which  rofe  in  him  at  fome 
irreliitible  touches  of  the  imagined  forrovv.     We  have 
feldom  had  any  female  diilrefs  on  the  ftage,  which  did 
not,   upon  cool  examination,  appear  to  flow  from  the 
weak nefs,  rather  than  the  misfortune  of  the  perfon  re- 
prefented :  but  in  this  tragedy  you  are  not  entertained 
with  the  ungoverned  paffions  of  fuch  as  are  enamoured 
of  each  other,  merely  as  they  are   men   and  women, 
but  their  regards  are  founded  upon  high  conceptions 
of  each  other's   virtue  and  merit ;  and  the  character 
which  gives  name  to  the  play,  is  one  who  has  behaved 
herfelf  with  heroic  virtue  in  the  moil  important  cir- 
cumflances  of  a  female  life,  thofe  of  a  wife,  a  widow, 
and  a  mother.     If  there   be  thofe  whofe  minds  have 
been  too  attentive  upon  the  affairs  of  life,  to  have  any 
notion  of  the  paffion  of  love  in  fuch  extremes  as  are 
known  only  to  particular  tempers,  yet,   in  the  above- 
mentioned  confiderations,  the  forrow  of  the  heroine  will 
move  even  the  generality  of  mankind.     Domeltic  vir 
tues  concern  all  the  world,  and  there  is  no  one  living 
who  is  not  interefted  that  Andromache  mould  be  an  imi- 
table  character.     The  generous  affeftion  to  the  memo 
ry  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  that  tender  care  for  her  fon, 
\vhich  is  ever  heightened  with  the  coniideration  of  his 
father,    and  thefe  regards  preferved  in  fpite  of  being 
tempted  with  the  pofleflion  of  the  higheft  greatnefs,  are 
xvhat  cannot  but  be  venerable  even  to  fuch  an  audU 
cnce  as  at  prefent  frequents  the  Englifh  theatre.     My 
friend  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  commended  feveral  tender 
things  that  were  faid,  and  told  me  they  were  very  gen 
teel  ;  but  whifpered  me,  that  he-  feared  the  piece  was 
not  bufy  enough  for  the  j  refent  taite.    To  fupply  this, 
he  recommended  to   the  players  to  be  very  careful  in 
their  fcenes,  and  above  all  things,  that  every  part  mould 
be  perfectly  new  drefled,     I  was  very  glad  to  find  that 
they  did  not  negleft  my  friend's  admonition,  becaufe 
there  are  a  great  many  in  this  clafs  of  criticifm  who  may 
be  gained  by  it ;  but  indeed  the  truth  is,  that  as  to  the 
work  itfelf,  it  is  every  where,  NATURE.     The  perfms 
are  of  the  higheft  quality  in  life,   even  that  of  princes  ; 
but  their  quality  is  not  reprefented  by  the  poet,  with 

directions 
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directions  that  guards  and  waiters  mould  follow  them 
in  every  fcene,  but  their  grandeur  appears  in  greatnefsof 
fentiment,  flowing  from  minds  worthy  their  condition. 
To  make  a  character  truly  great,  this  author  underitands 
that  it  mould  have  its  foundation  in  fuperior  thoughts, 
and  maxims  of  conduct.  It  is  very  certain,  that  many 
an  honelt  woman  would  make  no  difficulty,  though  fhe 
had  been  the  wife  of  Hedor,  for  the  fake  of  a  king 
dom,  to  marry  the  enemy  of  her  hufband's  family  and 
country  ;  and  indeed  who  can  deny  but  ihe  might  be 
ftill  an  honeft  woman,  but  no  heroine  ?  That  may  be 
defensible,  nay  laudable  in  one  character,  which  would 
be  in  the  higheft  degree  exceptionable  in  another.  When 
CAToUticenfis  killed  himfelf,  COTTIUS,  a  Roman  of  or 
dinary  quality  and  characler,  did  the  fame  thing  ;  upon 
which  one  faid,  fmiling,  '  COTTIUS  might  have  lived, 
'  though  CJES A R  has  feized  the  Roman  liberty.'  Cot- 
tiui's  condition  might  have  been  the  fame,  let  things  at 
the  upper  end  oftheworid  pafs  as  they  would.  What  is 
further  very  extraordinary  in  this  work,  is,  that  the  per- 
fons  are  all  of  them  laudable,  and  their  misfortunes 
arife  rather  from  unguarded  virtue,  than  propenfity  to 
vice.  The  town  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  itfelf 
juftice  in  fupporting  the  reprefentations  of  paffion,  for- 
row,  indignation,  even  defpair  itfelf,  within  the  rule* 
of  decency,  honour,  and  good-breeding ;  and  fince  there 
is  no  one  can  flatter  himfelf  his  life  will  be  always  for 
tunate,  they  may  here  fee  forrow,  as  they  would  wifh  to 
bear  it  whenever  it  arrives. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  appointed  to  aft  a  part  in  the  new  tragedy 
called  The  Diitreft  Mother :  It  is  the  celebrated 
grief  of  Oreftes  which  lam  to  perfonate;  but  I  (hall 
not  act  it  as  I  ought,  for  1  fliall  feel  it  too  intimately 
to  be  able  to  utter  it.  I  was  lail  night  repeating  a 
paragraph  to  myfelf,  which  I  took  to  be  an  expreffion 
of  rage,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  fentence  there  was  a 
ftroks  of  felf-pity  which  quite  unmanned  me.  Be 
pleafed,  Sir,  to  print  this  letter,  that  when  I  am  op- 
prefied  in  this  manner  at  fuch  an  interval,  a  certain 

«  patt 
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*  part  of  the  audience  may  not  think  I  am  out  ;  and  I 

*  hope,  with  this  allowance,  to  do  it  to  fatiifaclion. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  GEORGE  POWELL.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

S  I  was  walking  the  other  day  in  the  Park,  I  faw 


a  gentleman  with   a  very  fhort  face;  I  defire 

*  to  know   whether  it  was  you.     Pray  inform  me  as 
'  foon  as  you  can,  left  I  become  the  moft  heroic  Heca- 

*  tifla's  rival. 

*  Year  humble  fervant  to  command, 

'  SOPHIA.' 

*  Dear  Madam, 

'  T  T  is  not  me  you  are  in  love  with,  for  I  was  very 
«  JL  ill  and  kept  my  chamber  all  that  day. 

«  Your  molt  humble  fervant, 

T  **  '  The  SPECTATOR.' 

**  By  SrzziE)  from  the  letter-box.     SceN°  171,  paragr.  i. 

AnVZRTISEMtN   T. 

A  large  quantity  of  excellent  Citron-Water,  arrived  from  Barbadoes 
1»y  the  laft  fleet,  is  to  be  fold  by  Mr.  Charles  White,  Goldimith  in 
Holborn  ;  over  againft  Chancery-Lane-end.  SPECT.  infd'w,  N°z8i« 

N.  B.  This  liqutur  was  then  commorly  known  under  the  name 
of  Barbadoei-Water.     See  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  VI. 
ffett,  p.  164, 


Satuuday, 
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•~ Ubiplura  nitent  in  carmine,  ft  on  fgo  paucis 

Offender  maculis,  quas  out  incuri  a  fudit  t 
Ant  buirtnna  parum  cai'it  natura. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  351. 

But  in  a  poem  elegantly  writ, 

I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  flight  mifiake, 

Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excufe. 

ROSCOMMON. 


* 


IHave  now  ccnfidered  MILTON'S  PARADISE  Lost 
under  thofe  four  great  heads  of  the  fable,  the  cha- 
ra&ers,  the  fentirnents,  and  the  language  ;  and  have 
(hewn  that  he  excels,  in  general,  under  each  of  thefe 
heads.  I  hope  that  I  have  made  feveral  difcoveries 
which  may  appear  new,  even  to  thofe  who  are  verfed 
in  critical  learning.  Were  I  indeed  to  choofe  my  rea 
ders,  by  whofe  judgment  I  would  ftand  or  fall,  they 
fhould  not  be  fuch  as  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
French  and  Italian  critics,  bat  alfo  with  the  ancient 
and  modern  who  have  written  in'eicher  of  the  learned 
languages.  Above  all,  I  would  have  them  well  verfed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man 
very  often  fancies  that  he  underftands  a  critic,  when  in 
reality  he  does  not  comprehend  his  meaning. 

It  is  in  criticifm,  as  in  all  other  iciences  and  fpecu- 
lations ;  one  who  brings  with  him  any  implicit  notions 
and  observations,  which  he  has  made  in  his  reading  of 
the  poets,  will  find  his  own  reflections  methodized  and 
.  explained,  and  perhaps  feveral  little  hints  that  had 
parted  in  his  mind,  perfected  and  improved  in  the 
works  of  a  good  critic  ;  whereas  one  who  has  not 

*#*  Continuation  of  ADDISON'S  critique  on  "  Paradife  Loft,"  or 
as  it  is  called,  his  "  Comment  on  MILTON."  See  N°  273,  ad 
Jinem.  Part  V.  On  true  Criticifm.  See  N°  167,  273,  279,  3151 
311,  3*7,  333,  339,  345,  351,  357,  363,  and  369. 

thefe 
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theie  previous  lights  is  very  often  an  utter  (Iranger  to 
what  he  reads,  and  apt  to  put  a  wrong  interpretation 
upon  it. 

Nor  is  it  fufKcient,  that  a  man,  who  fets  up  for  a 
judge  in  criticifm,  fhould  have  perufed  the  authors 
above  mentioned,  unlefs  he  has  allb  a  clear  and  logi 
cal  head.  Without  this  talent  he  is  perpetually  puz 
zled  and  perplexed  amidft  his  own  blunders,  miltakes 
the  fcnfe  of  thofe  he  would  confute,  or,  if  he  chances 
to  think  right,  does  not  know  how  to  convey  his 
thoughts  to  another  with  clearnefs  and  perfpicuity. 
Ariftotle,  who  was  the  bell  critic,  was  alfo  one  of  the 
beft  logicians  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Locke's  Eii'ay  on  human  underftanding  would 
be  thought  a  very  odd  book  for  a  man  to  make  himfelf 
mafterof",  who  would  get  a  reputation  by  critical  writ 
ings  j  though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  very  certain  that 
an  author,  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  diltinguifh- 
ing  between  words  and  things,  and  of  ranging  his 
thoughts  and  fettitig  them  in  proper  lights,  whatever 
notions  he  may  have,  will  lofe  himfelf  in  confufion  and 
obfcurity.  I  might  further  obferve  that  there  is  not  a 
Greek  or  Latin  critic,  who  has  not  fhewn,  even  in  the 
ilile  of  his  criticifms,  that  he  was  a  mailer  of  all  the 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  his  native  tongue. 

The  truth  cf  it  is,  there  is  nothing  more  abfurd, 
than  for  a  man  to  fet  up  for  a  critic,  without  a  good 
infight  into  all  the  parts  of  learning  ;  whereas  many  of 
thole,  who  have  endeavoured  to  lignalize  themfelves 
by  works  of  this  nature,  among  our  Englilh  writers, 
are  not  only  defective  in  the  above-mentioned  particu 
lars,  but  plainly  difcover,  by  the  phra-fes  which  they 
make  ufe  of,  and  by  their  confufed  way  of  thinking, 
that  they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  mofl  common 
and  ordinary  fyftems  of  arts  and  fciences.  A  few  ge 
neral  rules  extracted  out  of  the  French  authors,  with 
a  certain  cant  of  words,  has  fometimes  fet  up  an  illi 
terate  heavy  writer  for  a  mofl  judicious  and  formida 
ble  critic. 

One  great  mark,  by  which  you  may  difcover  a  critic 
who  has  neither  tafte  nor  learning,  is  this,  that  he  fel- 
doci  ventures  to  praifc  any  pafiage  in  an  author  which 

has 
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has  not  been  before  received  and  applauded  by  the 
public,  and  that  his  criticifm  turns  wholly  upon  little 
faults  and  errors.  This  part  of  a  critic  is  fo  very  eafy 
to  fucceed  in,  that  we  find  every  ordinary  reader, 
upon  the  publiihing  of  a  new  poem,  has  wit  and  ill- 
nature  enough  to  turn  feveral  paflages  of  it  into  ridi 
cule,  and  very  often  in  the  right  place.  This  Mr. 
Dryden  has  very  agreeably  remarked  in  thofe  two  cele 
brated  lines  j 

tl  Errors,  like  ftraws,  upon  the  furface  flow ; 

"  He  who  would  fearch  for  pearls,  mu ft  dive  below." 

A  true  critic  ought  to  dwell  rather  upon  excellencies 
than  imperfections,  to  difcover  the  concealed  beauties 
of  a  writer,  and  communicate  to  the  world  fuch  things 
as  are  worth  their  obfervation.  The  moft  exquifite 
words  and  hneft  ftrokes  of  an  author  are  thofe  which 
very  often  appear  the  moil  doubtful  and  exceptionable 
to  a  man  who  wants  a  relifh  for  polite  learning  ;  and 
they  are  thefe,  which  a  four  undiftinguilhing  critic  ge 
nerally  attacks  with  the  greateft  violence.  Tully  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  is  very  eafy  to  brand  or  fix  a  mark  upon 
what  he  calls  Ferbum  ardens,  or.  as  it  imy  be  rendered 
into  Engliih,  "  a  glowing  bold  expreffion,"  and  to 
turn  it  into  ridicule  by  a  cold  ill  natured  criticifm.  A 
little  wit  is  equally  capable  of  expofing  a  beauty,  and 
of  aggravating  a  fault ;  and  though  fuch  a  treatment  of 
an  author  naturally  produces  indignation  in  the  mind 
of  an  underllanding  reader,  it  has  however  its  effect 
among  the  generality  of  thofe  whofe  hands  it  falls  into, 
the  rabble  of  mankind  being  very  apt  to  think  that 
every  thing  which  is  laughed  at,  with  any  mixture  of 
wit,  is  ridiculous  in  itfelf. 

Such  a  mirth  as  this  is  always  unfeafonable  in  a  cri 
tic,  as  it  rather  prejudices  the  reader  than  convinces 
him,  and  is  capable  of  making  a  beauty,  as  wdl  as  a 
blemifh,  the  fubjeft  of  derifion.  A  man,  who  cannot 
write  with  wit  on  a  proper  fubjeft,  is  dull  and  ftupid  ; 
but  one,  who  (hews  it  in  an  improper  place,  is  as  im 
pertinent  and  abfurd.  Befides,  a  man  who  has  the  gift 
of  ridicule  is  apt  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  beloved  talent,  and 
I  very 
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very  often  cenfures  a  pafiage,  not  becaufe  there  is  any 
fault  in  it,  but  becaufe  he  can  be  merry  upon  it.  Such 
kinds  of  pleafantry  are  very  unfair  and  difingenuous  in 
works  of  criticifm,  in  which  the  greateil  mailers,  both, 
ancient  and  modern,  have  always  appeared  with  a  fe- 
rious  and  inftruiftive  air. 

As  I  intend  in  my  next  Paper  to  Ihevv  the  defects  in 
*•  Milton's  Paradife  Loll,"  1  thought  fit  to  premife 
thefe  few  particulars,  to  the  end  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it,  as  on  a  very  ungrateful  work, 
and  that  1  mail  juft  point  at  the  imperfections  without 
endeavouring  to  inflame  them  with  ridicule.  I  muft 
alfo  obferve  with  Longinus,  that  the  productions  of  a 
great  genius,  with  many  lapfes  and  inadvertencies,  are 
infinitely  preferable  to  the  works  of  an  inferior  kind  of 
author,  which  are  Rrupulouily  exact,  and  conformable 
to  all  the  rules  of  correct  writing. 

I  (hall  conclude  my  Paper  with  a  ftory  out  of  Bocca- 
lini,  which  fufHciently  maws  us  the  opinion  that  judi 
cious  author  entertained  of  the  fort  of  critics  I  have  been 
here  mentioning.  A  famous  critic,  fays  he,  having 
gathered  together  all  the  faults  of  an  eminent  poet,  made 
a  prcfent  of  them  to  Apollo,  who  received  them  very 
gracioufly,  and  reiolved  to  make  the  author  a  fuitable 
re-turn  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at  in  collecting  them. 
Jn  order  to  this,  he  fet  before  him  a  fack  of  wheat,  ai 
it  had  been  juit  threflied  out  of  the  fheaf.  He  then  bid 
him  pick  out  the  chaff  from  among  the  corn,  and  lay 
it  afi.de  by  itfelf.  The  critic  applied  himfelf  to  the  talk 
with  great  induitry  andpleafure,  and,  after  having  made 
the  due  feparation,  -was  'prefcnted  by  Apollo  with  the 
chaff  for  his  pains.  L** 

**  By  APDISON,  then  in  London* 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

fit  "  The  ift  and  zd  Vol.  of  the  SPECT.  in  ?vo.  are  n<W 
i-'.\idy  to  be  delivered  to  the  fubfcribers,  &c."  Spe£l.  h.-fi/ia,  N.  B. 
*'  The  pr'cc  of  the  two  volume?  well  bound  and  gilt,  Tiui  GUI. 
>JKAS."  Ibid.  N°  227,  &c.  Ad,.  Sec  Aew  TATLEK,  Vol.  Ill* 
K°  80,  p.  48  andjry. 
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lllam,   quicquij  agit,   quoqub  <veftigia  fieftit, 
.Cwnponif  furtimy  fubfequiturque  decor. 

Tibull.  4  Eleg.  ii.  8. 

Whate'er  fhe  does,  where'er  her  Iteps  me  bends, 
Grace  on  each  action  filently  attends. 

AS  no  one  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  health,  who  is  only 
not  fick,  without  he  feel  within  himfelf  a  light- 
fome  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not 
fuffer  him  to  remain  idle,  but  ftill  fpurs  him  on  to  ac 
tion  ;  fo  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  there  is  fome 
additional  grace  required,  to  give  a  claim  of  excelling 
in  this,  or  that  particular  action.  A  diamond  may  want 
poliftung,  though  the  value  may  be  intrinfically  the 
fame ;  and  the  fame  good  may  be  done  with  different 
degrees  of  luftre.  No  man  mould  be  contented  with 
himfelf  that  he  barely  does  well,  but  he  mould  per 
form  every  thing  in  the  beft,  and  molt  becoming  manner 
that  he  is  able. 

Tully  tells  us  he  wrote  his  book  of  Offices,  becaufe 
there  was  no  time  of  life  in  which  fome  correfpondent 
duty  might  not  be  practifcd  ;  nor  is  there  a  duty  with 
out  a  certain  decency  accompanying  it,  by  which  every 
virtue  it  is  joined  to,  will  feem  to  be  doubled.  Ano 
ther  may  do  the  fame  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want 
that  air  and  beauty  which  diftinguim  it  from  others  ; 
like  that  inimitable  funfhine  Titian  is  faid  to  have  dif- 
fufed  over  his  landfkips  ;  which  denotes  them  his,  and 
has  been  always  unequalled  by  any  other  perfon. 

There  is  no  one  action  in  which  this  quality  I  am 
fpeaking  of  will  be  more  fenfibly  perceived,  than  in 
granting  a  requeft,  or  doing  an  office  of  kindnefs 
Mummius,  by  his  way  of  confenting  to  a  benefaction 
ihall  make  it  lofe  its  name  ;  while  Carus  doubles  the 
kinduefs,  and  the  obligation.  From  the  firft,  the  de- 

fued 
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fired  requeft  drops  indeed  at  laft,  but  from  fo  doubtful 
a  brow,  that  the  obliged,  has  almoit  as  much  reafon  to 
refent  the  manner  of  bellowing  it,  as  to  be  thankful 
for  the  favour  itfelf.  Carus  invites  with  a  pleafing  air, 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  an  ad  of  huma 
nity,  meets  the  petition  half  way,  and  conlents  to  a 
requeft  with  a  countenance,  which  proclaims  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  his  mind  in  afiirting  the  diftrefied. 

The  decency  then  that  is  to  be  oblerved  in  liberality, 
feems  to  confift  in  its  being  performed  with  fuch  chear- 
fulnefs,  as  may  exprefs  the  Godlike  pleafure  to  be  met 
with,  in  obliging  one's  fellow-creatures ;  that  may  (hew 
good-nature  and  benevolence  overflowed,  and  do  not, 
as  in  fome  men,  rurt  upon  the  tilt,  and  tafte  of  the  fe- 
diments  of  agrutching,  uncommunicative  difpofition. 

Since  I  have  intimated  that  the  greateft  decorum  is 
to  be  preferved  in  the  beftovving  our  good  offices,  I 
will  illuftrate  it  a  little,  by  an  example  drawn  from  pri 
vate  life,  which  carries  with  it  fuch  a  profufion  of 
liberality,  that  it  can  be  exceeded  by  nothing  but  the 
humanity  and  good-nature  which  accompanies  it.  It 
is  a  letter  of  Pliny's,  which  I  (hall  here  tranflate,  be- 
caufe  the  aftion  will  belt  appear  in  its  firft  drefs  of 
thought,  without  any  foreign  or  ambitious  ornaments. 

PLINY     TO    QJJ  I  N  T  I  L  I  A  N. 

T Hough  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  content 
ment  and  ju(t  moderation  of  your  mind,  and  the 
conformity  the  education  you  have  given  your  daugh 
ter  bears  to  your  own  character;  yet  fince  Ihe  is  fud- 
denly  to  be  married  to  a  perfon  of  diftinttion,  whofe 
figure  in  the  world,  makes  it  neceflary  for  her  to  be 
at  a  more  than  ordinary  expence,  in  clothes  and  equi 
page  fuitable  to  her  hufband's  quality  ;  by  which, 
though  her  intrinfic  worth  be  not  augmented,  yet 
will  it  receive  both  ornament  and  luftre  :  knowing 
your  eftate  to  be  as  moderate  as  the  riches  of  your 
mind  are  abundant,  I  muft  challenge  to  myfelf  fome 
part  of  the  burthen  ;  and  as  a  parent  of  your  child, 
I  prefent  her  with  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  crowns, 
I  2  '  towards 
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'  towards  thefe  expences ;  which  fum  had  been  much 

*  larger,  had  I  not  feared  the  fmallnefs  of  it  would 

*  be  the  greateft  inducement  with  you  to  accept  it. 
'  Farewell.' 

Thus  mould  a  benefaction  he  done  with  a  good  grace, 
and  (hine  in  the  itrongelt  point  of  light ;  it  mould  not 
only  anfwer  all  the  hopes  and  exigencies  of  the  re 
ceiver,  but  even  out-run  his  wifh?s.  It  is  this  happy 
manner  of  behaviour  which  adds  new  charms  to  it, 
and  foftcns  thofc  gifts  of  art  and  nature,  which  other- 
wife  would  be  rather  diftafteful  than  agreeable.  With 
out  it,  valour  would  degenerate  into  brutality,  learn 
ing  into  pedantry,  and  the  g'.'nteeleft  demeanour  into 
affectation.  Even  religion  itfelf,  unlefs  decency  be 
the  handma  d  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  to  make 
people  appear  guilty,  of  fournefs  and  ill-humour  :  but 
this  mews  virtue  in  her  firft  oiiginal  form,  adds  a 
comeiinefs  to  religion,  and  gives  it,-  profeffors  the  juit- 
efl  title  to  "  the  beauty  of  holinef;  "  A  man  fully 
"Inftrucled  in  this  art,  may  aiTume  a  tKbufand  fhapes, 
and  pleafe  in  all  ;  he  may  do  a  thoufand  actions  mall 
become  none  other  but  himieif;  not  that  the  things 
themfelves  are  different,  but  the  manner  of  doing 
them. 

If  you  examine  each  feature  by  itfelf,  Aglaura  and 
Calliclea  are  equally  handfome ;  but  take  them  in  the 
whole,  and  you  cannot  fuffer  the  comparifon  :  the  one 
is  full  of  numberlefs  namelefs  graces,  the  Qther  of  as 
many  namelefs  faults. 

The  comeiinefs  of  perfon,  and  the  decency  of  be 
haviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pronounced  by 
any  one.  It  h  the  want  of  this  that  often  makes  the 
rebukes  and  advice  of  old  rigid  perfons  of  no  effect, 
and  leave  a  difpleafure  in  the  minds  of  thofe  they  are 
directed  to  :  but  youth  and  beauty,  if  accompanied 
with  a  graceful  and  becoming  feverity,  is  of  mighty 
force  to  raife,  even  in  the  moil  profligate,  a  fenfe  of 
ihame.  In  Milton,  the  devil  is  never  defcribed  afham- 
ed  but  once,  and  that  at  the  rebuke  of  a  beauteous 
angel. 

"  So 
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So  fpake  the  cherub,  and  his  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Abafh'd  the  devil  flood, 
And  felt  how  awful  goodnefs  is,  and  fa\v, 
Virtue  in  her  own  ftiape  how  lovely  !  fawand  pin'd 
His  lofs." 

The  care  of  doing  nothing  unbecoming  has  accom 
panied  the  greateft  minds  to  their  lalt  moments.  They 
avoided  even  en  indecent  pofture  in  the  very  article  of 
death.  Thus  Cajfar  gathered  his  robe  about  him;  that 
he  might  not  fall  in  a  manner  unbecoming  of  K'rnfelf, 
and  the  greateft  concern  that  appeared  in  the  behaviour 
of  Lucretia  when  (he  ftabbed  herfelf,  was,  that  her 
body  mould  lie  in  an  attitude,  worthy  the  mind  which 
had  inhabited  it. 

"     "       Ne  tion  procumlat  honejte, 
£xtret#a  haec  etiant  fura  tadentit  erat. 

Ovid,  Fail.  iii.  83$. 

"•  'Twas  her  laft  thought,  how  decently  to  fall." 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  Am  a  young  woman  without  a  fortune  ;  but  of  a 
*-  JL  very  high  mind  :  that  is,  good  Sir,  I  am  to  the  laft 

*  degree  proud  and  vain.     I  am  ever  railing  at  the  rich, 

*  for  doing  things,  which  upon  fearch  into  my  heart,  I 
find  I  am  only  angry  at,  becaufe  I  cannot  do  the  fame 
myfelf.     I  wear  the  hooped  petticoat,  and  am  all  i.i 
calicoes  when  the  finefl  are  in  filks.     It  is  a  dreadfrl 
thing  to  be  poor  and  proud  ;  therefore  if  you  pleaL, 
a  lecture  on  that  fubjeft  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of 

'  Your  uneafy  humble  fervant 
Z**  «  JEZEBEL.* 

**  The  Annotator  cannot  at  prefent  fay  with  certainty  who  was 
the  author  of  this  Paper,  or  of  N°  286,  and  3  16,  which  are  mark 
ed  with  the  fame  fignature  Z  in  the  original  edition  of  the  SPECT. 
In  folio.  This  Paper  has  no  fignature  in  the  8vo  of  1712,  hut  in 
the  izmo  of  that  date,  of  all  others  perhaps  the  moft  correft  edition, 
it  is  publiilied  as  here  with  the  fignature  Z.  The  Annotator  will 
hazard  his  conjeftures  concerning  the  author  of  tills  ajid  two  other 
Papers,  at  the  clofe  of  N°  316. 

I  3  Tuefday, 
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Frag.  Vet.  Foet. 
Thei  prudent  ftill  have  fortune  on  their  fide. 

TH  E  famous  Gracian  f,  in  his  little  book  where 
in  he  days  down  maxims  for  a  man's  advancing 
himfelf  at  court,  advifes  his  reader  to  affociate 
himfelf  with  the  fortunate,  and  to  fhun  the  company, 
of  the  unfortunate;  which,  notwithftanding  the  bafe- 
nefs  of  the  precept  to  an  honefl  mind,  may  have  foine- 
thing  ufeful  in  it,  for  thofe  who  pufh  their  intereft  in 
the  world.  It  is  certain,  a  great  part  of  what  we  call 
good  or  ill  fortune,  rifes  out  of  right  or  wrong  mea- 
iures  and  fcherr.es  of  life.  When  I  hear  a  man  com 
plain  of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings, 
i  Ihrewdly  fufpeft  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
affairs.  In  conformity  with  this  way  of  thinking, 
cardinal  Richlicu  ufed  to  fay,  that  unfortunate  and 
imprudent,  were  but  two  words  for  the  fame  thing. 
As  the  cardinal  himfelf  had  a  great  fnare  both  of  pru- 

•j-  F.  Ealtafar  Gracian  t  jefuit,  who  died  in  1658,  about  the  year 
1637  began  to  publifh  fix  or  feven  little  books  in  that  branch  of 
fcience,  which  Lord  Bacon  ftiles  "  The  Dodtrine  of  Bufinefs,"  un 
der  the  titles  of,  E!  Heroe,  tfgudeza,  El  Pclitice,  Ftrr.ando,  El 
Difcretc,  E!  Criticon,  and  El  Qraculo  Manual  y  prte  dc  Prudencia. 
They  contain  many  curious  obfervations,  wife  maxims,  and  ufeful 
precepts  ;  but  having  often  disjoined  "  the  wifdom  of  the  ferpent 
"  from  the  innocence  of  the  dove,"  and  recommended,  as  in  the 
inftance  here  mentioned,  diihonourable  principles,  and  immoral  ar 
tifices  for  riling  in  life,  he  is  really  what  the  Italians  call  A fiiucr  cf 
I'.rr.s,  and  juft  fuch  a  moralill  as  his  countryman  Don  Quixote  was 
a  hero.  The  Sieur  Aweht  tie  la  Houjfaie,  in  1707  publifhed  a  French 
tranflation  of  GRECIAN'S  El Oracn/o Marua/,  &c.  with  comments, 
and  extracts  from  his  El  Heroe,  and  El  Difcreto,  under  the  title  of 
ISHzniK'-  de &u>;  which  is  the  little  book  he  e  quoted.  SeeSptcT. 
Vol.  V.  N°  379  j  Vol.  VI.  N«4C95  and  GUARDIAN,  Vol  1. 
N°  24. 

derrcc 
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dence  and  good  fortune,  his  famous  antagonift,  the 
Count  d'Olivarez,  was  difgraccd  at  the  court  of  Ma 
drid,  becaufe  it  was  alledged  againll  him  that  he  had 
never  any  fuccefs  in  his  undertakings.  This,  fays 
an  eminent  author,  was  indirectly  accufing  him  of  im 
prudence. 

Cicero  recommended  Pompey  to  the  Romans  for  their 
general  upon  three  accounts,  as  he  was  a  man  of  cou 
rage,  conduct.,  and  good  fortune.  It  was,  perhaps, 
for  the  reafon  above-mentioned,  namely,  that  a  fer'es 
of  good  fortune  fuppofes  a  prudent  management  in  the 
perfon  whom  it  befalls,  that  not  only  Sylla  the  difta- 
tor,  but  feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  is  ftill  to 
be  feen  upon  their  medals,  among  their  other  titles, 
gave  themfelves  that  of  Felix  or  fortunate.  The  hea 
thens,  indeed,  feem  to  have  valued  a  man  more  for  his 
good  fortune  than  for  any  other  quality,  which  I  think 
is  very  natural  for  thofe  who  have  not  a  ilrong  belief  of 
another  world.  For  how  can  I  conceive  a  man  crown 
ed  with  any  diftinguiming  bleflmgs,  that  has  not  fome 
extraordinary  fund  of  merit  and  perfection  in  him, 
which  lies  open  to  the  fupreme  eye,  though  perhaps  it 
is  not  difcovered  by  my  obfervation  ?  What  is  the  rea 
fon  Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not  form  a  refblu,- 
tion,  or  ftrike  a  blow,  without  the  conduct,  and  direc 
tion  of  fome  deity  ?  Doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  poets 
efteemed  it  the  greateft  honour  to  be  favoured  by  the 
Gods,  and  thought  the  beft  way  of  praifing  a  man 
was,  to  recount  thofe  favours  which  naturally  implied 
an  extraordinary  merit  in  the  perfon  on  whom  they 
defcended. 

Thofe  who  believe  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and. 
punifhments  act  very  abfurdly,  if  they  form  their  opi 
nions  of  a  man's  merit,  from  his  fuccefies.  But  certainly, 
if  1  thought  the  whole  circle  of  our  being  was  con 
cluded  between  oar  births  and  deaths,  I  fhould  think 
a  man's  good  fortune  the  meafure  and  flandard  of  his 
real  merit,  fince  providence  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  rewarding  his  virtue  and  perfections,  but  in  the  pre- 
fent  life.  A  virtuous  unbeliever,  who  lies  under  the 
preflure  of  misfortunes,  has  reafon  to  cry  out,  as  they 
lay  Brutus  did,  a  little  before  his  death :  "  O  virtue, 
14  "  I  have 
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"  I  have  worfhipped  thee  as  a  fubftantial  good,  but  I 
"  find  thou  art  an  empty  name." 

But  to  return  to  our  firft  point.  Though  prudence 
does  undoubtedly  in  a  grent  meafure  produce  our  good 
or  ill  fortune  in  the  world,  it  is  certain  there  are  many 
unforefeen  accidents  and  occurrences,  which,  very  often 
pervert  the  fined  fchemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human 
wifdom,  •'  The  race  is  not  always  to  the  fwift,  nor 
"  the  battle  to  the  ftrong."  Nothing  lefs  rh?.n  infinite 
wifdom  can  have  an  abfolute  command  over  fortune  ; 
the  higheft  degree  of  it,  which  man  can  poflefs,  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to  fuch  con 
tingencies  as  may  rife  in  the  profecution  of  our  affairs^ 
Nay,  it  very  often  happens,  that  prudence,  which  has 
always  in  it,  a  great  mixture  of  caution,  hinders  a  man 
from  being  fb  fortunate,  as  he  might  polliblyhave  been 
without  it.  A  perfon  who  only  aims  at  what  is  likely 
to  fucceed,  and  follows  clofely  the  dictates  of  human 
prudence,  never  meets  with  thofe  great  and  unforefcen 
fucceffes,  which  are  often  the  effect  of  a  fanguine  tem 
per,  or  a  more  happy  rafhnefs ;  and  this  perhaps  may 
be  the  reafon,  that,  according  to  the  common  obf'er- 
vation,  FORTUNE,  like  other  females,  delights  rather  in 
favouring  the  young  than  the  old. 

Upon  the  whole,  nnce  man  is  fo  fhort-fighted  a 
creature,  and  the  accidents  which  may  happen  to  him  ' 
fo  various,  I  cannot  but  be  of  Dr.  Tillotfon's  opinion 
in  another  cafe,  that  were  there  any  doubt  of  Pro 
vidence,  yet  it  certainly  would  be  very  defirable,  there 
ihould  be  fuch  a  Being  of  infinite  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs,  on  whofe  direction  we  might  rely  in  the  conduct 
of  human  life. 

It  is  a  great  prefumption  to  afcribe  our  fuccefles  to 
Our  own  management,  and  not  to  elleem  ourfelves  up- 
On  any  blefling,  rather  as  it  is  the  bounty  of  heaven, 
than  the  acquifidon  of  oar  own  prudence.  I  am  very 
well  pleafed  with  a  medal  which  was  ftruck  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  a  little  after  the  defeat  of  the  invincible 
armada,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  ex'raordi- 
riary  event.  It  is  well  known  how  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  others  who  were  the  enemies  of  that  great  princefs, 
to  derogate  from  her  glory,  afcribed  the  ruin  of  their 

fleet 
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fleet  rather  to  the  violence  of  ftorms  and  tempefb,  than 
to  the  bravery  of  the  Engliih.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
ftead  of  looking  upon  this  as  a  diminution  of  her  ho 
nour,  valued  herfelf  upon  fuch  a  fignal  favour  of  Pro 
vidence,  and  accordingly  you  fee  *  in  the  reverfe  of 
the  medal  above-mentioned,  has  reprefented  a  fleet 
beaten  by  a  tempeft,  and  falling  foul  upon  one  ano 
ther,  with  that  religious  infcription,  Ajfia--vit  Deus,  cff 
diffipantur.  "  He  blew  with  his  wind,  and  they  were 
"  icattered." 

It  is  remarked  of  a  famous  Grecian  general,  whcfe 
name  I  cannot  at  prefent  recollect  f ,  and  who  had  been 
a  particular  favourite  of  fortune,  that,  upon  recount 
ing  his  victories  among  his  friends,  he  added  at  the 
end  of  feveral  great  actions,  "  And  in  this  fortune  had 
"  no  (hare."  After  which  it  is  obferved  in  hiftory,. 
that  he  never  profpcred  in  any  thing  he  undertook. 

As  arrogance  and 'a  conceitednefs  of  our  own  abilities 
are  very  fhocking  and  offenfive  to  men  of  fenfe  and 
virtue,  we  may  be  fure  they  are  highly  difpleafmg  to 
that  Being  who  delights  in  an  humble  mind,  and  by 
feveral  of  his  difpeniations  feems  purpofely  to  (hew  us, 
that  our  own  fchemes,  or  prudence,  have  no  fhare  in: 
our  advancements. 

Since  on  this  fubjeft  I  have  already  admitted  feveral: 
quotations,  which  have  occurred  to  my  memory  upon 
writing  this  Paper,  I  will  conclude  it  with  a  little  Per- 
fian  fable.  A  drop  of  water  fell  out  of  a  cloud  into 
the  fea,  and  finding  itfelf  loft  in  fuch  an  immenfity 
cf  fluid  matter,  broke  out  into  the  following  reflec 
tion  :  '  Alas  1  What  an  J  inconfiderabie  creature  anv 
*  I  in  this  prodigious  ocean  of  waters  ;  my  exigence 
'  is  of  no  concern  to  the  univerfe,  I  am  reduced  to  a. 
'  kind  of  nothing,  and  am  lefs  than  the  *ieait  cf  the 
'  works  of  God/  It  fo  happened  th,it  an  oyfter,. 
which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  drop,  chanced, 

*  Correction.  SPECT.  infclio,  N°  295. 

f  Timotbeus  the  Athenian.  See  Shaw's  Edit,  of  L.  BACON'S' 
«'  Works,"  410.  Vol.  I.  p.  219. 

|  Altered  from  infignijicant,  according  to  a  direction  in  SPECT. 
Is />/;'»,  N«  295. 

I  S  to- 
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to  gape  and  Avallow  it  up  in  the  midft  of  this  its  hum 
ble  fo'iloquy.  The  drop,  fays  the  fable,  lay  a  great 
while  hardening  in  the  fhell,  until  by  degrees  it  was 
ripened  into  a  pearl,  which  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
diver,  after  a  long  feries  of  adventures,  isatprefent 
that  famous  pearl  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
Periian  diadem.  L  ** 

**  The  T  placed  at  the  bottom  of  this  N°  293,  in  many  later 
copies,  is  certainly  wrong,  for  it  is  marked  with  the  fignature  L,  in 
the  original  publication  infc/io,  in  the  8vo  and  izmoof  1712,  and 
printed  by  Mr.  Tickell  in  his  edition  of  ADDISOK'S  "Works"  in 
4to.  Vol.  III.  p.  373.  The  correflicns  above  mentioned  concur 
likewifc  to  prove  that  it  was  originally  a  Paper  written  by  ADDISO*, 
and  propably,  as  the  fignature  L  teems  to  imply,  in  his  London  houfe. 
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Difficile  eft  plurimum  <virtutem  re<vcreri  qui  femper  fecun- 
da  fortund  Jit  ufus.  Tull.  ad  Herennium. 

The  man  who  is  always  fortunate,  cannot  eafily  haVe 
much  reverence  for  virtue. 

N  faience  is  the  crime  of  all  others  which  every  man  is 
apt  to  rail  at ;  and  yet  there  is  one  refpeft  in  which 
almoft  all  men  living  are  guilty  of  it,  and  that  is  in 
the  cafe  of  laying  a  greater  value  upon  the  gifts  of  for 
tune  than  we  ought.  It  is  here  in  England  come  into 
our  very  language,  as  a  propriety  of  diftincltion,  to 
fay,  when  we  would  fpeak  of  perfons  to  their  advantage, 
"  They  are  people  of  condition."  There  is  no  doubt 
but  the  proper  ufe  of  riches  implies,  that  a  man  mould 
exert  all  the  good  qualities  imaginable;  and  if  we 
mean  by  a  man  of  condition  or  quality,  one  who,  ac 
cording  to  the  wealth  he  is  mafter  of,  ftiews  himfelf 
jufl,  beneficent,  and  charitable,  that  term  ought  very 
defervedly  to  be  had  in  the  higheft  veneration  ;  but 
when  wealth  is  ufed  only  as  it  is  the  fupport  of  pomp 
and  luxury,  to  be  rich  is  very  far  from  being  a  recom 
mendation 
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mendation  to  honour  and  refpeft.  It  is  indeed  the 
greatell  infolence  imaginable,  in  a  creature  who  would 
feel  the  extremes  of  thirft  and  hunger,  if  he  did  not 
prevent  his  appetites  before  they  call  upon  him,  to  be 
ib  forgetful  of  the  common  neceifities  of  human  nature, 
as  never  to  caft  an  eye  upon  the  poor  and  needy.  The 
fellow  who  efcaped  from  a  {hip  which  ftruck  upon  a 
rock  in  the  welt,  and  joined  with  the  country-people 
to  deftroy  his  brother  failors,  and  make  her  a  wreck, 
was  thought  a  moll  execrable  creature  ;  but  does  not 
every  man  who  enjoys  the  pofieflion  of  what  he  natu 
rally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unfupplied  diitrefs 
of  other  men,  betray  the  fame  temper  of  mind  ?  When 
a  man  looks  about  him,  and  with  regard  to  riches  and 
poverty,  beholds  fome  drawn  in  pomp  and  equipage, 
and  they,  and  their  very  fervants  with  an  air  of  (corn 
and  triumph,  overlooking  the  multitude  that  pafs  by 
them;  and,  in  the  fame  iireet,  a  creature  of  the  lame 
make,  crying  out  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
i'acred,  to  behold  his  miiery,  and  give  him  fome  fupplyr 
?gainil  hunger  and  nakednefs;  who  would  believe  thefe 
two  beings  were  of  the  fame  fpeciesr  But  fo  it  is,  that 
the  confideration  of  fortune  has  taken  up  all  our  minds, 
and,  as  I  have  often  complained,  poverty  and  riches, 
ftand  in  our  imaginations,  in  the  places  of  guilt  and  in 
nocence.  But  in  all  feafons  there  will  be  fomeinltanccs 
cf  perfons  who  have  fouls  too  large  to  be  taken  with 
popular  prejudices,  and  while  the  reit  of  mankind  are 
contending  for  fupeiiority  in  power  and  wealth,  have 
their  thoughts  bent  upon  the  neceflities  of  thofe  below 
them.  The  charity  fchools,  which  have  been  creeled 
of  late  years,  are  the  greateft  inftances  of  public  fpirit 
the  age  has  produced.  But  indeed,  when  we  coniider 
how  long  this  fort  of  beneficence  has  been  on  fooc,  it 
is  rather  from  the  good  management  of  thofe  inftitu- 
tions,  than  from  the  number  or  value  of  the  benefac 
tions  to  them,  that  they  make  fo  great  a  figure.  One 
would  think  it  impoffible  that  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years  there  mould  not  have  been  five  thoufand  pounds 
beftowed  in  gifts  this  way,  nor  fixteen  hundred  chil 
dren,  including  males  and  females,  put  out  to  methods 
of  induftry.  It  is  not  allowed  me  to  fpeak  of  luxu/y 
I  6  and 
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and  folly  with  the  fevere  fpirit  they  deferve;  I  (hall 
only  therefore  fay,  I  lhall  very  readily  compound  with 
any  lady  in  a  hoop  petticoat,  if  fhe  gives  the  price  of 
one  hcJf  yard  of  the  filk  towards  cloaihing,  feeding, 
and  inftru&ing  an  innocent  helplefs  creature  of  her 
own  fex,  in  one  of  thefe  fchools.  The  confcioufnefs  of 
fuch  an  action  will  give  her  features  a  nobler  life  on 
this  illuftrious  day  *,  than  all  the  jewels  that  can  hang 
in  her  hair,  or  can  be  cluttered  in  her  bofom.  It  would 
be  uncourtly  to  fpeak  in  harfher  words  to  the  fair,  but 
to  men,  one  may  take  a  little  more  freedom.  It  is  mon- 
itrous  how  a  man  can  live  with  fo  little  reflection,  as  to 
fancy  he  is  not  in  a  condition  very  unjuit  and  difpro- 
portioned  to  the  reft  of  mankind,  while  he  enjoys 
wealth,  and  exerts  no  benevolence  or  bounty  to  others. 
As  for  this  particular  occafion  of  thofe  fchools,  there 
cannot  any  offer  more  worthy  a  generous  mind.  Would 
you  do  an  handfome  thing  without  return;  do  it  for 
an  infant  that  is  not  fenfible  of  the  obligation.  Would 
you  do  it  for  public  good  ;  do  it  for  one  who  will  be 
an  honeft  artificer.  Would  you  do  it  for  the  fake  of 
heaven ;  give  it  to  one  who  mall  be  inftrufted  in  the 
worlhip  of  HIM,  for  whofe  fake  you  give  it.  It  is  me- 
thinks  a  molt  laudable  inftitution  this,  if  it  were  of  no 
other  expectation  than  that  of  producing  a  race  of  good 
and  ufeful  fervants,  who  will  have  more  than  a  liberal, 
a  religious  education.  What  would  not  a  man  do,  in 
common  prudence,  to  lay  out  in  purchafe  of  one  about 
him,  who  would  add  to  all  his  orders  he  gave,  ths 
•weight  of  the  commandments,  to  enforce  an  obedience 
to  them  ?  For  one  who  would  confider  his  matter  as  his 
father,  his  friend,  and  benefactor,  upon  eafy  terms,  and 
in  expectation  of  no  other  return,  but  moderate  wages 
and  gentle  ufage?  It  is  the  common  vice  of  children 
to  run  too  much  among  the  fervants  j  from  fuch  as  are 
educated  in  thefe  places  they  would  fee  nothing  but 
Jowiinefs  in  the  fervant,  which  would  not  be  difingenu- 
ous  in  the  child.  All  the  ill  offices  and  defamatory 
whifpers,  which  take  their  birth  from  domeiticks> 

*  The  birth  day  of  her  Majefty  Q^Anae,  who  was  born  Feb.  6, 
1(65,  and  died  Aug.  i,  1714,  age^g. 

8  would 
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would  be  prevented,  if  this  charity  could  be  made  urvi- 
verfal ;  and  a  good  man  might  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  life  of  the  peifons  he  defigns  to  take  into  his 
houfe  for  his  own  fervice,  or  that  of  his  family  or  chil 
dren,  long  before  they  were  admitted.  This  would  create 
endearing  dependencies:  and  the  obligation  would  have 
a  paternal  air  in  the  mafter,  who  would  be  relieved 
from  much  care  and  anxiety  by  the  gratitude  and  dili 
gence  of  an  humble  friend,  attending  him  as  hisfervant. 
I  full  into  this  difcourfe  from  a  letter  fent  to  me,  to 
give  me  notice  that  fifty  boys  would  be  clothed,  and  take 
their  feats  (at  the  charge  of  fome  generous  benefactors) 
in  St.  Bride's  church,  on  Sunday  next.  I  wifti  I  could 
promife  to  myfelf  any  thing  which  my  correfpondent 
feems  to  expecl  from  a  publication  of  it  in  this  Paper; 
for  there  can  be  nothing  added,  to  what  fo  many  ex 
cellent  and  learned  men,  have  laid  on  this  occafion.  But 
that  there  may  be  fomething  here  which  would  move  a 
generous  mind,  like  that  of  him  who  wrote  to  me,  I 
lhall  tranfcribe  an  handfome  paragraph  of  Dr.  Snape's 
fermon  on  thefe  charities,  which  my  correfpondent  in- 
clofed  with  his  letter. 

"  The  wife  Providence  has  amply  compenfated  the 
difadvantages  of  the  poor  and  indigent,  in  wanting 
many  of  the  conveniencies  of  this  life,  by  a  more 
abundant  provifion  for  their  happinefs  in  the  next. 
Had  they  been  higher  born,  or  more  richly  endowed, 
they  would  have  wanted  this  manner  of  education, 
of  which  thofe  only  enjoy  the  benefit,  who  are  low 
enough  to  fubmit  to  it ;  where  they  have  fuch  advan 
tages  without  money,  and  without  price,  as  the  rich 
cannot  purchafe  with  it.  The  learning  which  is 
given,  is  generally  more  edifying  to  them,  than  that 
which  is  fold  to  others.  Thus  do  they  become 
more  exalted  in  goodnefs,  by  being  deprefll-d  in  for 
tune,  and  their  poverty  is,  in  reality,  their  prefer 
ment."  T** 

**  By  STEEL F.,compofed;  or  communicated  fron  the  letter-box. 
See  N°  z-ji,  paragr.  i,- 


Thurfday, 
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Prodiga  non  fentit  pereuntem  fcemina  cenfum  : 
At  *velut  exbaujid  redivi'vus  pullulet  area 
Nummus,  &  e  plena  femper  tollatur  acervo, 
Non  unquam  reputat,  quanti  Jibi  gaudia  conjlant. 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  361. 

But  womankind,  that  never  knows  a  mean, 
Down  to  the  dregs  their  finking  fortunes  drain: 
Hourly  they  give,  and  fpend,  and  wafte,  and  wear, 
And  think  no  pleafure  can  be  bought  too  dear. 

DRYDEN. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Am  turned  of  my  great  clima&eric,  and  am  na 
turally  a  man  of  a  meek  temper.  About  a  dozen 
years  ago  1  was  married,  for  my  fins,  to  a  young 
woman  of  a  good  family,  and  of  an  high  fpirit ;  but 
could  not  bring  her  to  clofe  with  me,  before  1  had  en 
tered  into  a  treaty  with  her,  longer  than  that  of  the 
grand  alliance.  Among  other  articles,  it  was  therein 
ftipulated,  that  (he  mould  have  400!.  a  year  for  Pin- 
money,  which  I  obliged  myfelf  to  pay  quarterly  into  the 
hands  of  one,  who  acted  as  her  plenipotentiary  in  that 
affair.  I  have  ever  fmce  religioufly  obferved  my  part 
in  this  folemn  agreement.  Now,  Sir,  fo  it  is,  that 
the  lady  has  had  feveral  children  fince  I  married  her  ; 
to  which,  if  I  fhould  credit  our  malicious  neighbours, 
her  Pin-money  has  not  a  little  contributed.  The  edu 
cation  of  thefe  my  children,  who,  contrary  to  my  ex 
pectation,  are  born  to  me  every  year,  ftraitens  me  fo 
much,  that  I  have  begged  their  mother  to  free  me  from 
the  obligation  of  the  above-mentioned  Pin-money, 
that  it  may  go  towards  making  a  p'rovifion  for  her 
family.  This  propofal  makes  her  nrbie  Blood  fwell 
in  her  veins,  infomuch,  that  finding  me  a  little  tardy 

'  in 
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«  in  her  laft  quarter's  payment,  fhe  threatens  me  every 
'  day  to  arreit  me ;  and  proceeds  fo  far  as  to  tell  me, 

*  that  if  I  do  not  do  her  juittce,  I  mall  die  in  a  jail. 

*  To  this  fhe  adds,  when  her  paffion  will  let  her  argue 
'  calmly,   that  fhe  has  feveral  play-debts  on  her  hand, 

*  which  muft  be  difcharged  very  fuddenly,  and  that  fhe 

*  cannot  lofe  her  money  as  becomes  a  woman  of  her 
«  fafhion,  if  fhe  makes  me  any  abatement  in  this  ar- 

*  tide.     I  hope,   Sir,   you  will  take  an  occafion  from 
'  hence  to  give  your  opinion  upon  a  fubjedl  which  you 
'  have  not  yet  touched,  and  inform  us  if  there  are  any 

*  precedents  for  this  ufage,   among  our  anceftors;  or 
'  whether  you  find  any  mention  of  Pin-money  in  Gro- 
'  tius,  Puffendorf,  or  any  other  of  the  civilians. 

«  I  am  ever  the  humbleft  of  your  admirers, 

'  JOSIAH  FRIBBLE,  Efq.' 

As  there  is  no  man  living  who  is  a  more  profeffed 
advocate  for  the  fair-fex  than  myfelf,  fo  there  is  none 
that  would  be  more  unwilling  to  invade  any  of  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges ;  but  as  the  doiflrine  of 
Pin-money  is  of  a  very  late  date,  unknown  to  our  great 
grandmothers,  and  not  yet  received  by  many  of  our 
modern  ladies,  I  think  it  is  for  the  intereft  of  both 
fexes,  to  keep  it  fiom  fpread-ing. 

Mr.  Fribble  may  not,  perhaps,  be  much  miftaken 
where  he  intimates,  that  the  fupplying  a  man's  wife 
with  Pin-money,  is  furnifhing  her  with  arms  againft 
himfelf,  and  in  a  manner  becoming  acceffary  to  his  own 
difhonour.  We  may,  indeed,  generally  obferve,  that 
in  proportion  as  a  woman  is  more  or  lefs  beautiful,  and 
her  huiband  advanced  in  years,  fhe  ftands  in  need  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  Pins,  and  upon  a  treaty  of 
marriage,  rifes  or  falls  in  her  demands  accordingly. 
Jt  muft  likewife  be  owned,  that  high  quality  in  a  mif- 
trefs  does  very  much  inflame  this  article  in  the  mar 
riage-reckoning. 

But  where  the  age  and  circumftances  of  both  parties 
are  pretty  much  upon  a  level,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
infifting  upon  Pin-money  is  very  extraordinary;  and  yet 
we  find  feveral  matches  broken  off  upon  this  very  head. 

What 
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What  would  a  foreigner,  or  one  who  is  a  flranger  to 
this  practice,  think  of  a  lover  that  forfakes  hismillrefs, 
becaufe  he  is  not  willing  to  keep  her  in  Pins;  but  what 
would  he  tl  ink  of  the  miitrefs,  fhould  he  be  informed, 
that  {he  afks  five  or  fix  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  this 
ufe  ?  Should  a  man  unacquainted  with  our  cultoms  be 
told  thefums  which  are  allowed  in  Great-Britain,  under 
the  title  of  Pin-money,  what  a  prodigious  confumption 
of  Pins  would  he  think  there  was  in  this  ifland?  "  A 
Pin  a  day,  fays  our  frugal  proverb,  is  a  groat  a  year;" 
fo  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  my  friend  Frib 
ble's  wife,  mini  every  year,  make  ufe  of  eight  millions, 
fix  hundred,  and  forty  thoufand  ne~uu  Pins. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  ourliritim  ladies  alledge  they 
comprehend  under  this  general  term,  feveral  other  con- 
veniencies  of  life ;  I  could  therefore  wifh,  for  the  ho 
nour  of  my  country-women,  that  they  had  rather 
called  it  NceJle-monej,  which  might  have  implied  fome- 
thing  of  good-houfewifery,  and  not  have  given  the 
malicious  world  occafion  to  think,  that  drefs  and 
trifles,  have  always  the  uppermoft  place  in  a  woman's 
thoughts. 

I  know  feveral  of  my  fair  readers  urge,  in  defence  of 
this  practice,  that  it  is  but  a  necefTary  provifion  they 
make  for  themfelves,  in  cafe  their  hufband  proves  a 
churl,  or  a  mifer ;  fo  that  they  confider  this  allowance 
as  a  kind  of  alimony,  which  they  may  lay  their  claim 
to,  withoutaftually  feparating  from  their  hufbands.  But 
•with  fubmifiion,  1  think  a  woman  who  will  give  upher- 
felf  to  a  man  in  marriage,  where  there  is  the  leaftroom 
for  fuch  an  apprehenfion,  and  truit  her  perfon  to  one 
whom  (he  will  not  .rely  on  for  the  common  necefiaries 
of  life,  may  very  properly  be  accufed  (in  the  phrafe 
of  an  homely  proverb)  of  being  "  penny  wife,  and 
pound  foolifh.''' 

It  is  obferved  of  over  cautious  generals,  that  they 
never  engage  in  a  battle  without  fecuring  a  retreat,  in. 
cafe  the  event  fhould  not  anfwer  their  expectations;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  greateft  conquerors  have  burnt 
their  (hips,  or  broke  down  the  bridges  behind  them, 
as  being  determined  either  to  lucceed  or  die  in  the  en 
gagement.  In  th;  fume  manner  I  fhould  very  much 
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fufpecl  a  woman  who  takes  fiich  precautions  for  her  re 
treat,  and  contrives  methods  how  fhe  m?.y  live  happily, 
without  the  affe&ion  of  one  to  whom  me  joins  herielf 
for  life.  Separate  purfes  between  man  and  wife  nre, 
in  my  opinion,  as  unnatural,  as  faparate  beds.  A  mar 
riage  cannot  be  happy,  where  the  pleafures,  inclina 
tions,  and  interefls  of  both  parties  are  not  the  fame. 
There  is  no  greater  incitement  to  love  in  the  mind  of 
man,  than  the  fenfe  of  a  perfon's  depending  upon  him 
for  her  eafe  and  happinefs  ;  as  a  woman  ufes  all  her  en 
deavours  to  pleafe  the  peribn  whom  me  looks  upon,  as 
her  honour,  her  comfort,  and  her  fupport. 

For  this  reafon  I  am  not  very  much  furprifed  at  the 
behaviour  of  a  rough  country  fquire,  who,  being  not  a 
little  mocked  at  the  proceeding  of  a  young  widow  that 
would  not  recede  from  her  demands  of  Pin-money,  was 
fo  enraged  at  her  mercenary  temper,  that  he  told  her 
in  great  wrath,  '  As  much  as  fhe  thought  him  her 
'  flave,  he  would  (hew  all  the  world  he  did  not  care  a 
«  pin  for  her.'  Upon  which  he  flew  out  of  the  room, 
and  never  faw  her  more. 

Socrates,  in  PLATO'S  Alcibiades,  fays,  he  was  in 
formed  by  one  who  had  travelled  through  Perfia,  that 
as  he  pafled  over  a  great  trad  of  lands,  and  inquired 
what  the  name  of  the  place  was,  they  told  him  it  was 
the  "  Queen's  Girdle;"  to  which  he  adds,  that  an 
other  wide  field,  which  lay  by  it,  was  called  the 
"  Queen's  Veil;"  and  that  in  the  fame  manner  there 
was  a  large  portion  of  ground  fet  afide  for  every  part 
of  her  majefty's  drefs.  Thefe  lands  might  not  be  im 
properly  called  the  queen  of  Perfia's  Pin-money. 

I  remember  my  friend  Sir  ROGER,  who  1  dare  fay 
never  read  this  paflage  in  Plato,  told  me  fome  time  fmce, 
that  upon  his  courting  the  perverfe  widow  (of  whom  I 
have  given  an  account  in  former  Papers)  he  had  difpofed 
of  an  hundred  acres  in  a  diamond  ring,  which  he  would 
have  prefented  her  with,  had  me  thought  fit  to  accept 
it;  and  that  upon  her  wedding-day,  ihe  mould  have 
carried  on  her  head,  fifty  of  the  taileft  oaks  upon  his 
eltate.  He  further  informed,  me  that  he  would  have 
given  her  a  coal-pit  to  keep  her  in  clean  linen,  that 
he  would  have  allowed  her  the  profits  of  a  windmill  for 

her 
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her  fans,  and  have  prefented  her  once  in  three  years, 
with  the  (hearing  of  his  fheep,  for  her  under- petticoats. 
To  which  the  Knight  always  adds,  that  though  he  did 
not  care  for  fine  clothes  himfelf,  there  fhould  net  have 
been  a  woman  in  the  country  better  drefTed  than  my 
Lady  Coverley.  Sir  ROGER,  perhaps,  may  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  of  his  devices,  appear  fomething 
odd,  and  fmgular;  but  if  the  humour  of  Pin  money 
prevails,  I  think  it  would  be  very  proper  for  every 
gentleman  of  an  eltate  to  mark  out  fo  many  acres  cf  it, 
under  the  title  of  The  Pins.  L** 

**  ByADDisoN,  and  dated,  as  the  fignature  feemi  to  imply, 
from  his  London-honk. 
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—Nugis  adders  pondut*  Hor,  i  Ep.  xix.  42. 

—Add  weight  to  trifles. 

*  Dear  SPEC. 

HAving  lately  converfed  much  with  the  fair- 
fex  on  thefubjeft  of  your  fpeculations,  (which, 
fmce  their  appearance  in  public,  have  been 
the  chief  exercife  of  the  female  loquacious  faculty) 
J  found  the  fair  ones  pofTefTed  with  a  diflatisfaftion  at 
your  prefixing  Greek  mottoes  to  the  frontifpieces  of 
your  late  Papers;  and,  as  a  man  of  gallantry,  I 
thought  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  impart  it  to 
you,  in  hopes  of  a  reformation,  which  is  only  to  be 
effected  by  a  reftoration  of  the  Latin  to  the  ufual  dig 
nity  in  your  Papers,  which,  of  late,  the  Greek,  to 
the  great  difpleafure  of  your  female  readers,  has 
ufurped;  for  though  the  Latin  has  the  recommen 
dation,  of  being  as  unintelligible  to  them  as  the 
Greek,  yet  being  written  of  the  fame  character  with 
their  mother  tongue,  by  the  afliftance  of  a  fpelling- 

'  book 
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book  it  is  legible ;  which  quality  the  Greek  wants : 
and  fince  the  introduction  of  operas  into  this  nation, 
the  ladies  are  fo  charmed  with  founds  abftra&ed 
from  their  ideas,  that  they  adore  and  honour  the 
found  of  Latin,  as  it  is  old  Italian.  I  am  a  foli- 
citor  for  the  fair-fex,  and  therefore  think  myfelf  in 
that  character  more  likely  to  be  prevalent  in  this  re- 
queft,  than  if  Ifhould  fubfcribe  myfelf  by  my  proper 
name. 

•  J-  M.; 

I  defire  you  may  infert  this  in  one  of  your  Specula- 
tions,  to  fhew  my  zeal  for  removing  the  difTatisfaftion 
of  the  fair-fex,  and  reftoring  you  to  their  favour, 

'SIR, 

I  Was  fome  time  fince  in  company  with  a  young  of 
ficer,  who  entertained  us  with  the  conqueft  he  had 
made  over  a  female  neighbour  of  his;  when  a  gentle 
man  who  flood  by,  as  I  fuppofe,  envying  the  captain's 
good  fortune,  aiked  him  what  reafoh  he  had  to  be 
lieve  the  lady  admired  him?  Why,  fays  he,  my  lodg 
ings  are  oppofite  to  her's,  and  ihe  is  continually  at 
her  window  either  at  work,  reading,  taking  fnuff, 
or  putting  herfelf  in  fome  toying  pofture,  on  purpofo 
to  draw  my  eyes  that  way.  The  confeffion  of  thi» 
vain  foldier  made  me  reflect  on  fome  of  my  own  ac 
tions;  for  you  muft  know,  Sir,  I  am  often  at  a  win 
dow  which  fronts  the  apartments  of  feveral  gentle- 
men,  who  J  doubt  not  have  the  fame  opinion  of  me. 
I  muft  own  I  love  to  look  at  them  all,  one  for  being 
•  well  drefled,  a  fecond  for  his  fine  eye,  and  one  par 
ticular  one,  becaufe  he  is  the  leaft  man  I  ever  faw  j 
but  there  is  fomething  fo  eafy  and  pleafant  in  the 
manner  of  my  little  man,  thatlobferveheis  a  favourite 
of  all  his  acquaintance.  I  could  go  on  to  tell  you  of 
many  others,  that  I  believe  think  1  have  encouraged 
them  from  my  window  :  but  pray  let  me  have  your 
opinion  of  the  ufe  of  the  window,  in  the  apartment 
of  a  beautiful  lady;  and  how  often  fhe  may  look  out 

«  at 
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'  at  the  fame  man,  without  being  fuppofed  to  have  a 
*  ra.nd  to  jump  out  to  him. 

'  Yours, 

'  AURELIA  CARELESS." 
Twice. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Have  for  fome  time  made  love  to  a  lady,  who  re* 
ceived  it  with  all  the  kind  returns  I  ought  to  ex- 
peft  :  but  without  any  provocation,  that  1  know  of, 
flie  has  of  late  fliunned  me  with  the  urmoft  abhor 
rence,  infomuch  that  flie  went  out  of  church  Jaft 
Sunday  in  the  mjdft  of  divine  fervice,  upon  my  com-i 
ing  into  the  fame  pew.  Pray,  Sir,  what  muft  I  do 
in  this  bufmefs  ? 

*  Your  fervant, 


Let  her  alone  ten  days. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  York,  Jan.  zo,  1711-12. 

WE  have  in  this  town  a-  fort  of  people  who  pre 
tend  to  w«,  and  write  lampoons:  I  have  lately 
been  the  fubjecl  of  one  of  them.  The  fcribbler  had 
not  genius  enough  in  verfe  to  turn  my  age,  as  indeed 
I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  for  affefting  a  youthier 
turn  than  is  confident  with  my  time  of  day;  and 
therefore  he  makes  the  title  of  his  madrigal,  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Judith  Lovebane,  born  in  the  year 
1680.  What  I  defire  of  you  is,  that  you  difal- 
low  that  a  coxcomb,  who  pretends  to  write  verfe, 
mould  put  the  moft  malicious  thing  he  can  fay  in 
profe.  This  I  humbly  conceive  wili  difuble  our  coun 
try  wits,  who  indeed  take  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  fay 
any  thing  in  rhyme,  though  they  fay  it  very  ill, 

•  Jam,  SIR, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  SUSANNA  LOVEBANE.' 

Mr. 
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t  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WE  are  feveral  of  us,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
board  in  the  lame  houfe,  and  after  dinner  one 
of  our  company  (an  agreeable  man  enough  otherwife) 
ftsnds  up,  and  reads  your  Paper  to  us  all.  WeaVe  the 
civileft  people  in  the  world  to  one  another,  and  there 
fore  I  am  forced  to  this  way  of  defiring  our  reader, 
when  he  is  doing  this  office,  not  to  Hand  afore  the  fire. 
This  will  be  a  general  good  to  o  ur  family,  this  cold  wea 
ther.  He  will,  f  know,  take  it  to  be  our  common  re- 
queft  when  he  comes  to  thefe  words,  Pray,  Sir,  Jit 
down;  which  I  defire  you  to  infert,  and  you  will  par 
ticularly  oblige 

'  Your  daily  reader, 

*  CHARITY  FROST.* 
'SIR, 

I  Am  a  great  lover  of  dancing,  but  cannot  perform  fo 
well  as  fome  others;  however,  by  my  out-of-the- 
way  capers,  and  fome  original  grimaces,  I  do  not  fail 
to  divert  the  company,  particularly  the  ladies,  who 
laugh  immoderately  all  the  time.  Some,  who  pretend 
to  be  my  friends,  tell  me  they  do  it  in  derifion,  and 
would  advife  me  to  leave  it  off,  withal  that  I  make  my- 
felf  ridiculous.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  in  this  af 
fair,  but  I  am  refolved  not  to  give  ever  upon  any  ac 
count,  until  1  have  the  opinion  of  the  SPECTATOR. 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  JOHN  TROTT.* 

IF  Mr.  Trott  is  not  aukwnrd  out  of  time,  he  has  a 
right  to  dance  let  who  will  laugh:  but  if  he  has  no 
ear  he  will  interrupt  others;  and  I  am  of  opinion  he 
fhould  fit  ftill.  Given  under  my  hand  this  fifth  of 
February,  1711-12  *. 
T**  THE  SPECTATOR. 

••   See  S?ECT.  N°  308,  Let.  4.  N°  314,  Let.  z.  N°   316,  and 
Vol.  V.  N°  376,  Let.  2. 
•**  By  -3TEELE  from  the  Letter-box;     See  SricT.N0  a?i. 

Saturday, 
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-velut  fi 


Egregio  infperfos  reprendas  corforf 

Hor.  i  Sat.  vi.  66. 

As  perfeft  beauties  fomewhere  have  a  mole. 

CREECH. 

*  * 

AFTER  what  I  have  faid  in  my  laft  Saturday's 
Paper,  I  fhall  enter  on  the  fubjeft  of  this  with 
out  further  preface,  and  remark  the  feveral  de- 
fefts  which  appear  in  the  fable,  the  characters,  the 
fentiments,  and  the  language  'of  "  Milton's  Paradife 
"  Loft;"  not  doubting  but  the  reader  will  pardon  me, 
if  I  alledge  at  the  fame  time  whatever  may  be  faid  for 
the  extenuation  of  fuch  defects.  The  firil  imperfedlion 
which  I  fhall  obferve  in  the  fable  is,  that  the  event  of 
it  is  unhappy. 

The  fable  of  every  poem  is,  according  to  Ariflotle's 
divifion,  either  Simple  or  Implex.  It  is  called  Jimple 
when  there  is  no  change  of  fortune  in  it ;  implex,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  chief  adtor  changes  from  bad  to 
good,  or  from  good  to  bad.  The  implex  fable  is 
thought  the  moft  perfect  ;  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  it  is  more 
proper  to  ftir  up  the  paffions  of  the  reader,  and  to  fur- 
prife  him  with  a  greater  variety  of  accidents. 

The  implex  fable  is  therefore  of  two  kinds  ;  in  the 
firft  the  chief  aftor  mal*es  his  way  through  a  long  feries 
of  dangers  and  difficulties,  until  he  arrives  at  honour 
and  profperity,  as  we  fee  in  the  ftories  of  Ulyffes  and 

*  *    * 

Continuation  of  the  Critique  on  "  The  Paradife  Loft." 

By  ADDISON. 

Part  VI.  On  the  defeats  and  faults  in  the  fable,  fentiments  and 
di&ion  of  that  poem.  See  N°  267,  273,  279,  2,85,  291,  303, 
309>  3i5»  3">  3*7»  333>  339.  345>  35J>  357>  363>  ™d  3^9- 
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./Eneas  f .  In  the  fecond,  the  chief  aftor  in  the  poem 
falls  from  fome  eminent  pitch  of  honour  and  profpe- 
rity,  into  mifery  and  difgrace.  Thus  we  fee  Adam  and 
Eve  finking  from  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  happinefs, 
into  the  moil  abjeft  condition  of  fin  and  forrow. 

The  moft  taking  tragedies  among  the  antients,  were 
built  on  this  lart  fort  of  implex  fable,  particularly  the 
tragedy  of  OEdipus,  which  proceeds  upon  a  ftory,  if 
we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  the  moft  proper  for  tragedy 
that  could  be  invented  by  the  wit  of  man.  I  have  taken 
feme  pains  in  a  former  Paper  to  (hew,  that  this  kind 
of  implex  fable,  wherein  the  event  is  unhappy,  is  more 
apt  to  affect  an  audience  than  that  of  the  firft  kind  ; 
notwithftanding  many  excellent  pieces  among  the  an 
cients,  as  well  as  molt  of  thofe  which  have  been  written 
of  late  years  in  our  own  country,  are  raifed  upon  con 
trary  plans.  I  muft  however  own,  that  I  think  this 
kind  of  fable,  which  is  the  moft  perfect  in  tragedy,  is 
not  fb  proper  for  an  heroic  poem. 

Milton  feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  this  imperfec 
tion  in  his  fable,  and  has  therefore  endeavoured  to  cure 
it  by  feveral  expedients;  particularly  by  the  mortifica 
tion  which  the  great  adverfary  of  mankind  meets  with 
upon  his  return  to  the  aflembly  of  infernal  fpirits,  as 
it  is  defcribed  in  a  beautiful  pafl'age  of  the  third  book  ; 
and  likcwife  by  the  vifion  wherein  Adam,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  poem  fees  his  offspring  triumphing  over  his  great 
enemy,  and  himfelf  reftored  to  a  happier  Paradife  than 
that  from  which  he  fell. 

There  is  another  objection  againft  Milton's  fable, 
which  is  indeed  almoft  the  fame  with  the  former, 
though  placed  in  a  different  light,  namely,— That  the 
hero  in  the  Paradife  Loft  is  unfuccefsful,  and  by  no 
means  a  match  for  his  enemies.  This  gave  occafion  to 
Mr.  Dryden's  reflection,  that  the  devil  was  in  reality 
MILTON'S  hero.  1  think  I  have  obviated  this  objec 
tion  in  my  firft  Paper.  The  "  Paradife  Loft"  is  an 
epic,  or  a  narrative  poem,  and  he  that  looks  for  an 
hero  in  it,  fearches  for  that  which  Milton  never  in- 

•}-  Corre&ed  according  to  a  Jireition  of  the  author  in  N"  315, 

fotiot 

2  tended ; 
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tended ;  but  if  he  will  needs  fix  the  name  of  an  hero 
upon  any  perfon  in  it,  it  is  certainly  the  MESSIAH 
\vho  is  the  hero,  both  in  the  principal  action,  and  in 
the  chief  epifodes.  Paganifm  could  not  furnifh  out  a 
real  action  for  a  f;-.ble  greater  than  that  of  the  Iliad  or 
^neid,  and  therefore  an  heathen  could  not  form  an 
higher  notion  of  a  poem  than  one  of  that  kind,  which 
they  call  an  heroic.  Whether  MILTON'S  is  not  of  a 
fublimer  nature  I  will  rot  prefume  to  determine:  it  is 
fufficient  that  I  fhew  there  is  in  the  "  Paradife  Loft" 
all  the  greatnefs  of  plan,  regularity  of  defign,  and 
mallerly  beauties  which  we  difcover  in  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

I  muft  in  the  next  place  obferve,  that  MILTON  has 
interwoven  in  the  texture  of  his  fable,  fome  particulars 
which  do  not  feem  to  have  probability  enough  for  an 
epic  poem,  particularly  in  the  actions  which  he  afcribes 
to  SIN  and  DEATH,  and  the  picture  which  he  draws 
of  the  "  Limbo  of  Vanity,"  with  other  paffages  in 
the  fecond  book.  Such  allegories  rather  favour  of 
the  fpirit  of  Spenfer  and  Arioito,  than  of  Homer  and 
Virgil. 

In  the  ftructure  of  his  poem  he  has  likewife  admitted 
too  many  digreflions.  It  is  finely  obierved  by  Ariito- 
tle,  that  the  author  of  an  heroic  poem  Ihould  feldom 
fpeak  himfelf,  but  throw  as  much  of  his  work  as  he 
can  into  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  are  his  principal  ac 
tors.  Ariftotle  has  given  no  reafon  for  this  precept: 
but  I  prefume  it  is  becaufe  the  mind  of  the  reader  is 
more  awed,  and  elevated,  when  he  hears  ./Eneas  or  Achil 
les  fpeak,  than  when  Virgil  or  Homer  talk  in  their 
own  perfons.  Belides  that  afiuming  the  character  of  an 
eminent  man,  is  apt  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  raiie 
the  ideas  of  the  author.  Tully  tells  us,  mentioning 
his  dialogue  of  old  age,  in  which  Cato  is  the  chief 
•fpeaker,  that  upon  a  review  of  it  he  was  agreeably  im- 
pofed  upon,  and  fancied  that  it  was  Cato  and  not  he 
himfelf,  who  uttered  his  thoughts  on  that  fubject. 

If  the  reader  would  be  at  the  pains  to  fee  how  the 
Aory  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  is  delivered  by  thofe 
perions  who  aft  in  it,  he  will  be  furprifed  to  find  how 
little  in  either  of  thefe  poems,  proceeds  from  the  au 
thors. 
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thors.  MILTON  has,  in  the  general  difpofition  of  his 
fable,  very  finely  obferved  this  great  rule ;  infomuch, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  tenth  *  part  of  it  which  comes 
from  the  poet;  the  reft  is  fpoken  either  by  ADAM  or 
KVE,  or  by  fome  good  or  evil  fpirit  who  is  engaged, 
either  in  their  deftruftion,  or  defence. 

From  what  has  been  here  obferved  it  appears,  that 
digreffions  are  by  no  means  to  be  allowed  of,  in  an  epic 
poem.  Jf  the  poet,  even  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his 
narration,  mould  fpeak  as  little  as  poflible,  he  mould 
certainly  never  let  his  narration  fleep  for  the  fake  of 
any  reflection  of  his  own.  I  have  often  obferved,  with 
a  fecret  admiration,  that  the  longeft  reflection  in  the 
Mne'id,  is  in  that  paflage  of  the  tenth  book,  where  Tur- 
nus  is  reprefented  as  dreffing  himfelf  in  the  fpoils  of 
Pallas,  whom  he  had  {lain.  Virgil  here  lets  his  fable 
ftand  (till,  for  the  fake  of  the  following  remark.  "  How 
is  the  mind  of  man  ignorant  of  futurity,  and  unable 
to  bear  profperous  fortune  with  moderation  !  The 
time  will  come  when  Turnus  fhall  wifh  that  he  had 
left  the  body  of  Pallas  untouched,  and  curfe  the  day 
on  which  he  drefled  himfelf  in  thefe  fpoils."  As 
the  great  event  of  the  ^Eneid,  and  the  death  of  Tur 
nus,  whom  JEneas  flew  becaufe  he  faw  him  adorned 
with  the  fpoils  of  Pallas,  turns  upon  this  incident, 
Virgil  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  this  reflection  upon 
it,  without  which  fo  fmall  a  circumftance  might  poffi- 
bly  have  flipt  out  of  his  reader's  memory.  Lucan  who 
was  an  injudicious  poet,  lets  drop  his  ftory  very  fre 
quently  for  the  fake  of  his  unneceflary  digreflions,  or 
his  Diverticula,  as  Scaliger  calls  them.  If  he  gives  us 
an  account  of  the  prodigies  which  preceded  the  civil 
war,  he  declaims  upon  the  occafion,  and  (hews  how 
much  happier  it  would  be  for  man,  if  he  did  not  feel 
his  evil  fortune  before  it  comes  to  pafs  ;  and  fuffer  not 
only  by  its  real  weight,  but  by  the  apprehenfion  of  it. 
MILTON'S  complaint  for  his  blindneis,  his  panegyric 
on  marriage,  his  reflections  on  ADAM  and  EVE'S  going 
naked,  ot  the  angels  eating,  and  feveral  other  pafTages 

*  SPF.CT.  »»  f^lio,  but  tenth  is  altered  into  third  ia  the  firfl  8vo, 
edition  of  17  iz. 

VOL.  IV.  K  In 
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in  his  poem,  are  liable  to  the  fame  exception,  though 
I  muft  confefs  there  is  fj  great  a  beauty  in  thefe  very 
digreffions,  that  I  would  not  \\ifh  them  out  of  his 
poem. 

I  have,  in  a  former  Paper,  fpoken  of  the  "  charac- 
«*  ters"  of  MILTON'S  "  ParadifeLoft,"  and  declared 
my  opinion,  as  to  the  allegorical  perfons  who  are  in 
troduced  in  it  *. 

If  we  look  into  the  "  fentiments,"  I  think  they  are 
fometimes  defective  under  the  following  heads  ;  firrt, 
as  there  are  feveral  of  them  too  much  pointed,  and 
fpme  that  degenerate  even  into  puns.  Of  this  laft  kind 
I  am  afraid  is  that  in  the  firft  book,  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  pygmies,  he  calls  them, 


— The  fmall  Infantry 
on  by  cranes 


Another  blemim  that  appears  in  fome  of  his  thoughts, 
is  his  frequent  allufion  to  heathen  fables,  which  are  not 
certainly  of  a  piece  with  the  divine  fubjed  of  which  he 
treats.  I  do  not  find  fault  with  thefe  allufions,  where 
the  poet  himfelf  reprefents  them  as  fabulous,  as  he  does 
in  fome  places,  but  where  he  mentions  them  as  truths 
and  matters  of  fad.  The  limits  of  my  Paper  will  not 
give  me  leave  to  be  particular  in  inftances  of  this  kind  ; 
the  reader  will  eafily  remark  them  in  his  perufal  of 
the  poem. 

A  third  fauk  in  his  fentiments,  is  an  unnece-lTary 
oftentation  of  learning,  which  likewife  occurs  very  fre 
quently.  It  is  certain  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil 
were  mafters  of  all  the  learning  of  their  times,  but  it 
fhews  itfelf  in  their  works  after  an  indired  and  con 
cealed  manner.  MILTON  feems  ambitious  of  letting 
us  know,  by  his  excuriions  on  free-will-and  predefti- 
nation,  and  his  many  glances  upon  hiftory,  aftronomy, 
geography,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  by  the  terms  and 
phrafes  he  fometimes  makes  ufe  of,  that  he  was  ac 
quainted  with  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and  fciences. 

If  in  the  laft  place  we  confider  the  "  language"  of 
this  great  poet,  we  muft  allow  what  I  have  hinted  in  a 

*  See  N°  273. 

former 
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former  Paper,  that  it  is  often  too  much  laboured, 
and  fometimes  ob  feu  red  by  old  words,  tranfpofmons, 
and  foreign  idioms.  Seneca's  objection  to  the  ftile  of 
&  great  author,  Riget  ejus  oratio,  nihil  in  ed  placidum* 
nihil lene,  is  what  many  critics  make  to  MILTON.  As 
I  cannot  wholly  refute  it,  fo  I  have  already  apologized 
for  it  in  another  Paper:  to  which  I  may  further  add, 
that  MILTON'S  fentiments  and  ideas  were  fo  wonder 
fully  fublime,  that  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for 
him  to  have  reprefented  them  in  their  full  ftrength  and 
beauty,  without  having  recourfe  to  thefe  foreign  alli 
ances,  Our  language  funk  under  him,  and  was  un 
equal  to  that  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  furnifhed  him 
with  fuch  glorious  conceptions. 

A  fecond  fault  in  his  language  is,  that  he  often  affecls 
a  kind  of  jingle  in  his  words,  as  in  the  following  paf- 
fage,  and  many  others : 

And  brought  into  the  world  a  nuorld of  wot* 
•    Begirt  th'  Almighty  throne 

Befeecbing  or  bejieging 

This  tempted  our  attempt  •  • 

At  one  flight  £0«Whigh  overleapt  all  bcund. 

I  know  there  are  figures  of  this  kind  of  fpeech,  that 
fome  of  the  greater!  ancients  have  been  guilty  of  it,  and 
that  Ariftotle  himfelf  has  given  it  a  place  in  his  rhs- 
torick  among  the  beauties  of  that  art.  But  as  it  is 
in  itfelf  poor  and  trifling,  it  is  I  think  at  prefent  uni- 
verfally  exploded  by  all  the  mafters;  of  polite  writing. 

The  laft  fault  which  I  (hall  take  notice  of  in  MIL 
TON'S  ftile,  is  the  frequent  ufe  of  what  the  learned  call 
"  technical  words,"  or  terms  of  art.  I:  is  one  of  the 
greateft  beauties  of  poetry,  to  make  hard  things  intel 
ligible,  and  to  deliver  what  is  abltrufe  of  itfelf  in  fuch 
eafy  language  as  may  be  underftood  by  ordinary  readers ; 
befides  that  the  knowledge  of  a  poet  mould  rather 
feem  born  with  him,  or  infpired,  than  drawn  from 
books  and  fyftems.  I  have  often  wondered  how  Mr. 
Dryden  could  tranflate  a  paffage  out  of  Virgil  after  the 
following  manner. 

K  2  "  Tack, 
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"  Tack  to  the  larboard,  and  ftand  off  to  fca, 
"  Veer  itarboard  fea  and  land. 

MILTON  makes  ufe  of  larboard  in  the  fame  manner. 
When  he  is  upon  building,  he  mentions  Dorzck  Pillars, 
PilaJJers,  Cornice,  Freeze,  Architrave.  Whea  he  talks 
of  heavenly  bodies,  you  meet  with  "  Ecliptick  and 
Eccentrick,  the  trepidation,  ftars  dropping  from  the 
zenith,  rays  culminating  from  the  equator:"  to  which 
might  be  added  many  inftances  of  the  like  kind  in  fe- 
veral  other  arts  and  fciences. 

I  mall  in  my  next  Papers  give  an  account  of  the 
many  particular  beauties  in  MILTON,  which  would 
have  been  too  long  to  infert  under  thofe  general  heads 
I  have  already  treated  of,  and  with  which  I  intend  to 
conclude  this  piece  of  criticifm.  L** 

**  By  ADDJSON,  dated  It  feems  from  his  houfe  In  London;  for 
the  fignature  I  in  the  SPECT.  in  folio  is  moft  probably  a  typogra 
phical  error,  and  placed  by  miftake  for  L,  which  is  put  to  it,  in  the 
firft  editions  of  1712,  in  8vo.  and  in  nmo.  Neverthelefs  the  figna 
ture  I.  appears  to  have  been  ufed  by  him  when  he  dated  from 
Jjlingfon. 
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Nufquam  tut  a  fides Virg.  ^En.  iv.  373. 

Honour  is  no  where  fafe. 
«  Mr.  SPECTATOR,          London,  Feb.  9,  1711-12, 

I  Am  a  virgin,  and  in  no  cafe  defpicable;   but  yet 
fuc'n  as  I  ami  mult  remain,  or  elfe  become,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  left  happy  ;  for  I  find  not  the  Jeaft  good 
effeft  from  the  juft  correction  you   fome  time  fince 
gave  that  too  free,  that  loofer  part  of  our  fex  which 
fpoils   the  men  ;  the  fame  connivance  at  the  vices, 
the  fame  eafy  admittance  of  addrefles,  the  fame  vi 
tiated  relifh  of  the  converfation  of  the  greateft  rakes 
(or  in  a  more  fafhionable  way   of  expreffing  one's 

<  felf, 
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*  felf,  of  fuch  as  have  feen  the  world  moft)  ftill  abounds, 
'  increafes,  multiplies. 

'  The  humble  petition  therefore  of  many  of  the  moft 
'  ftriftly  virtuous,  and  of  myfelf,  is,  That  you  will  once 
'  more  exert  your  authority,  and  according  to  your 
'  late  promife,  your  full,  your  impartial  authority,  on 

*  this  fillier  branch  of  our  kind  ;    for  why  mould  they 
'  be  the   uncontroulable  miitreiTes  of  our  fate?  Why 

*  Ihould  they  with  impunity  indulge  the  males  in  licen- 
f  tioufnefs  whi-ft  fingle,  and  we  have  thedifmal  hazard 
'  and  plague  of  reforming  them  when  married  ?  Strike 
'  home,   Sir,   then,   and  fpare  not,  or  all  our  maiden. 
'  hopes,   our  gilded  hopes  of  nuptial  felicity  are  fruf- 

*  trated,  are  vanifhed,  and  you  yourfelf,  as  well  as  Mr. 
'  Courtly  *,  will,  by  ftnoothing  over  immodeft  prac- 
'  tices  with  the  glofs  of  foft   and  harmlefs  names,  for 
'  ever  forfeit  cur  efteem.     Nor  think  thai  I  am  herein 

*  more  fevere  than  need  be  :  if  I  have  not  reafon  more 
'  than  enough,  do  you  and  the  world  judge  from  this 
'  enfuing  account,  which,  I  think,  will  prove  the  evil 
'  to  be  univerial. 

'  You  mull  know  then,  that  fince  your  reprehenfion 
'  of  this  female  degeneracy  came  out,  I  have  had  a 
'  tender  of  refpedls  from  no  lefs  than  five  perfons,  of 
'  tolerable  figure  too  as  times  go  :  but  the  misfortune 
f  is,  that  four  of  the  five  are  prcfefled  followers  of  the 
'  mode.  They  would  face  me  down,  that  all  women 
'  of  good  fenfe  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be-,  latitudi- 

*  narians  in  wedlock;  and  always  did,   and  will,  give 

*  and  take  what  they  profanely  term  conjugal  liberty 

*  of  confcience. 

'  The  two  firftof  them,  a  captain  and  a  merchant,  to 
"'  ilrengthen  their  arguments,  pretend  to  repeat  after  a 
'  couple,  a  brace  of  ladies  of  quality  and  wit,  That 
'  Venus  was  always  kind  to  Mars ;  and  what  foul,  that 
1  has  the  leall  fpark  of  generofity,  can  deny  a  man  of 
'  bravery  anything?  And  how  pitiful  a  trader  that, 
'  whom  no  woman  but  his  own  wife  will  have  corre- 
'  fpondence  and  dealings  with  ?  Thus  thefe  ;  whilft  the 
'  third,  the  country  Iquire,  confefled,  that  indeed  he 

*  See  N°  286,  Let.  i. 

K.  3  *  was 
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*  was  furprifed  into  good-breeding,  and  entered  into 

*  the  knowledge  of  the  world  unawares ;   that  dining 

*  the  other  day  at  a  gentleman's  houfe,  the  perfon  who 
'  entertained  was  obliged  to  leave  him  with  his  wife 

*  and  nieces ;  where  they  fpoke  with  fo  much  contempt 
'  of  an  fcbfent  gentleman  for  being  fo  flow  at  a  hint, 

*  that  he  refolved  never  to  be  drowfy,  unmannerly,  or 
'  ftupid,   for   the   future  at  a  friend's  houfe;  and  on  a 
'  hunting  morning,  not  to  purfue  the  game  either  with 

*  the  huiband  abroad,  or  with  the  wife  at  home. 

'  The  next  that  came  was  a  tradefman,  no  lefs  full  of 
'  the  age  than  the  former;  for  he  had  the  gallantry  to 
'  tell  me,  that  at  a  late  junket  which  he  was  invited 
'  to,  die  motion  being  made,  and  the  queftion  being 

*  put,  it  was  by  maid,  wife,   and  widow  refolved  ne- 
'  mine  centradicente^  that  a  young  fprightly  journey- 

*  man  is  abfulutcly  neceffary  in  their  way  of  bufinefs : 

*  to  which  they  had  the  aflent  and  concurrence  of  the 
«  hulbands  prefent.      I   dropped   him  a  curtfy,    and 
'  gave   him    to  underftand    that  was  his  audience  of 
'  leave. 

*  J-am reckoned  pretty,  and  have  had  very  manyad- 

*  vances   befides  thefe ;  but  have  been  very  averfe  to 

*  hear  any  of  them,    from  my  obfervation   on  thefc 
'  above-mentioned,   until  I  hoped  fome  good  from  the 
'  character  of  my  prefent  admirer,  a  clergyman.     But 

*  1  find  even  among  them  there  are  indirect  practices 
'  in  relation  to  love,  and  our  treaty  is  at  prefent  a  little 
'  in  fufpence,   until  fome  circumftances  are   cleared. 

*  There  is  a  charge   againil  him  among  the   women, 
'  and  the  cafe  is  this.     It  is  alledged,   That  a  certain 
«  endowed  female  would  have  appropriated  herfelf  to, 

*  and  confolidated  herfelf  with  a  church  which  my  di- 
'  vine  now  enjoys ;    (or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  did 
'  proilitute  herfelf  to  her  friend's  doing  this  for  her:) 
«  That  my  eccleiiaftick,  to  obtain  the  one,  did  engage 
'  himfelf  to  take  oft"  the  other  that  lay  on  hand  ;  but 
«  that   on    his    fuccefs  in   the  fpiritual,  he  again  re- 
'  nounced  the  carnal. 

'  I  put  this  clofely  to  him,  and  taxed  him  with  difin- 

*  genuity.     He  to  clear  himfelf  made  the  fubfequent 
4  defence,  and  that  in  the  moilfolemn  manner  poflible. 

«  That 
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That  he  was  applied  to  and  inftigated  to  accept  of  a 
benefice.  That  a  conditional  offer  thereof  was  in 
deed  made  him  at  firft,  but  with  difdain  by  him  re 
jected.  That  when  nothing  (as  they  eafily  perceiv 
ed)  of  this  nature  could  bring  him  to  their  purpofe, 
affurance  of  his  being  intirely  unengaged  before 
hand,  and  fafe  from  all  their  after-expectations  (the 
only  ftratagem  left  to  draw  him  in)  was  given  him. 
That  purfuant  to  this,  the  donation  itfelf  was  with 
out  delay,  before  feveral  reputable  wimefies,  tendered 
to  him  gratis,  with  the  open  profefiion  of  not  the 
lead  referve,  or  moft  minute  condition  ;  but  that  yec 
immediately  after  induction,  his  infidious  introducer, 
(or  her  crafty  procurer,  which  you  will)  induftrioufly 
fpread  the  report  which  had  reached  my  ears,  not 
-only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  faid  church,  but 
in  London,  in  the  univerfity,  in  mine  and  his  own 
country,  and  wherever  elfe  it  might  probably  obviate 
his  application  to  any  other  woman,  and  fo  confine 
him  to  this  alone.  In  a  word,  That  as  he  never  did 
make  any  previous  offer  of  his  fervice,  or  the  leaft 
ftep  to  her  affection  ;  fo  on  his  difcovery  of  thefe  de- 
figns  thus  laid  to  trick  him,  he  could  not  but  after 
wards  in  juftice  to  himfelf,  vindicate  both  his  inno 
cence  and  freedom,  by  keeping  his  proper  diftance. 
'  This  is  his  apology,  and  I  think  1  mall  be  fatisfied 
with  it.  But  1  cannot  conclude  my  tedious  epiftle 
without  recommending  to  you  not  only  to  refume 
your  former  chaftifement,  but  to  add  to  your  criminals 
the  fimoniacal  ladies,  who  feduce  the  facred  order 
into  the  difficulty  of  either  breaking  a  mercenary 
troth  made  to  them,  whom  they  ought  not  to  deceive, 
or  by  breaking  or  keeping  it  offending  againft  him, 
whom  they  cannot  deceive.  Your  affiftance  and  la 
bours  of  this  fort,  would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  your 
fpeedy  thoughts  on  this  fubject,  would  be  very  feafon- 
able  to, 

'  SIR,  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  CHASTITY  LOVEWORTH.* 
**  By  STEELB  from  the  Letter-box.     See  N°  271. 

K  4  Tuefday, 
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Malo  Venujinam,  quam  te,  Cornelia,  mater 
Graccborutn,  fe  cum  magnis  virtutibus  offers 
Grande  fuperciiium,  &  numeras  in  dote  triumphal, 
Tolle  tuum  precor  Annibalem,  witlumque  Syphacem 
In  cajlris;  &  cum  tot  a  Carthagine  migra. 

Ju\v  Sat.  vi.  166. 

Some  country-girl,  fcarce  to  a  curtfy  bred, 
Wou'd  1  much  rather  than  Cornelia  wed  ; 
If  fuperriiious,  haughty,  proud,  and  vain, 
She  brought  her  father  s  triumphs  in  her  train. 
Away  with  all  your  Carthaginian  itate ;  T 

Let  vanquifh'd  Hannibal  without  doors  wait,  V 

Too  burly  and  too  big  to  pafs  my  narrow  gate.       J 

DRYDEW. 

IT  is  obferved,  that  a  man  improves  more  by  reading 
the  flory  of  a  perfon  eminent  for  prudence  and  vir 
tue,  than  by  the  finell  rules  and  precepts  of  mo 
rality.  In  the  fame  manner  a  reprefentation  of  thofe 
calamities  and  misfortunes  which  a  weak  man  fuffers 
from  wrong  meafures,  and  ill-concerted  fchemes  of  life, 
is  apt  to  make  a  deeper  impreffion  upon  our  minds, 
jhan  the  vvifeft  maxims  and  inftrudions  that  can  be 
given  us,  for  avoiding  the  like  follies  and  indifcretions 
in  our  own  private  conduct.  It  is  for  this  reafon  that 
I  lay  before  my  reader  the  following  letter,  and  leave 
it  with  him- to  make  his  own.ufe  of  it,  without  adding 
any  reflections  of  my  own  upon  the  fubjecl  matter* 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  T  T  A  ving  carefully  perufed  a  letter  fent  you  by  Jo- 
'  JL  -L  fiah  Fribble,  Efq;  with  your  fubfequent  dif- 
'  courfe  upon  Pin-money  *,  I  do  prefume  to  trouble 

*  See  N°  295. 

'  yon 
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you  with  an  account  of  my  own  cafe,  which  I  look 
upon  to  be  no  lefs  deplorable  than  that  of  fquire 
Fribble.  I  am  a  perfon  of  no  extraction,  having  begun 
the  world  with  a  fmall  parcel  of  rufty  iron,  and  was  for 
fome  years  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Jack 
Anvil*.  I  have  naturally  a  very  happy  genius  for 
getting  money,  infomuch  that  by  the  age  of  five  and 
twenty,  I  had  fcraped  together  four  thoufand  two 
hundred  pounds  five  millings  and  a  few  odd  pence. 
I  then  launched  out  into  confiderable  bufmefs,  and 
became  a  bold  trader  both  by  fea  and  land,  which  in 
a  few  years  raifed  me  a  very  great  f  fortune.  For 
thefe  my  good  fervices  I  was  knighted  in  the  thirty 
fifth  year  of  my  age,  and  lived  .with  great  dignity 
among  my  city  neighbours  by  the  name  of  Sir  John 
Anvil.  Being  in  my  temper  very  ambitious,  I  was 
now  bent  upon  making  a  family,  and  accordingly  re- 
folved  that  my  defcendents  mould  have  a  dam  of 
good  blood  in  their  veins.  In  order  to  this  I  made 
love  to  the  lady  Mary  Oddly,  an  indigent  young 
woman  of  quality.  To  cut  fhort  the  marriage- treaty, 
I  threw  her  a  charte  blanche,  as  our  news-papers  call 
it,  defiring  her  to  write  upon  it  her  own  terms.  She 
was  very  concife  in  her  demands,  infifting  only  that 
the  difpofalof  my  fortune,  and  the  regulation  of  my 
family  mould  be  entirely  in  her  hands.  Her  father 
and  brothers  appeared  exceedingly  averfe  to  this 
match,  and  would  not  fee  me  for  fome  time;  but  at 
prefent  are  fo  well  reconciled,  that  they  dine  with  me 
almoft  every  day,  and  have  borrowed  confiderable 
fums  of  me;  which  my  lady  Mary  oftcns  twits  me 
with,  when  fhe  would  mew  me  how  kind  her  rela 
tions  are  to  me.  '  She  had  no  portion,  as  I  told  you 

*  It  has  been  faid  by  fome,  that  the  author  of  this  letter,  alluded 
here  to  >  Gore,  of  Tring,  and   Lady   Mary  Compton ;   hut 

others  with  more  probability  have  adored  the  annotator,  that  the  let 
ter  referred  to  Sir  Ambrofe  Crowley  and  his  lady.  See  A'cw  TAT. 
Vol.  V.  additional  Notes,  p.  40^,  and  406.  N*  B*  This  iron 
monger  changed  his  name  from  CrowJfj  to  Craiclty,  a  folly  which' 
fecms  to  be  ridiculed  here,  by  the  change  of  Anvil  into  Eniiil,  ab- 
furdly  made  by  his  lady. 

•f-  Corrected  by  direction  in  the  edhion  in  fclio,  N°  301..  to  read 
great  for  cwfijeralff, 

K  s  *  before; 
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before  ;  but  what  (he  wanted  in  fortune  me  makes  up 
in  fpirit.     She  at  rirft  changed  my  name  to  Sir  John 
Envil,   and  at  prefent  writes  herfelf  Mary  Enville. 
I   have  had  feme  children   by  her,  whom   me  has 
chriftened  with  the  furnames  of  her  family,  in  order, 
as  (he  tells  me,  to  wear  out  the  homelinefs  of  their 
parentage  by  their  father's  fide.     Our  eldeft  fon  is 
the   honourable  Oddly  Enville,   Efq;  and  our  eldeft 
daughter  Harriot   Enville.     Upon  her  firft  coming 
into  my  family,  fhe  turned  off  a  parcel  of  very  care 
ful  fervants,  who  had  been  long  with  me,  and  intro 
duced  in  their  ftead  a  couple  of  black-a-moors,  and 
thiee  or  four  very  genteel  fellows  in  laced  liveries, 
befides  her  French-woman,  who  is  perpetually  making 
a  noife  in  the  houfe  in  a  language  which  no  body  un- 
derftands,  except  my  lady  Mary.     She  next  fet  her 
felf  to  reform  every  room  of  my  houfe,  having  glazed 
all  -my    chimney-pieces    with    looking-glaffes,    and 
planted  every  corner  with  fuch  heaps  of  china,  that 
1  ?.m  obliged  to  move  about  my  own  houfe  with  the 
greateft  caution  and  circumfpeftion,  for  fear  of  hurt 
ing  fome  of  our  brittle  furniture.     She  makes   an 
illumination  once  a  week  with  wax  candles  in  one  of 
the  largeft  rooms,  in  order,  as  fhe  phrafes  it,  to  fee 
company.     At  which   time  me  always  defires  me  to 
be  abroad,  or  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  cock-loft,  that 
I  may  not  difgrace  her  among  her  vifitants  of  quali 
ty.    Her  footmen,  as  I  told  you  before,  are  fuch  beaus 
that  I  do  not  much  care  for  afking  them  queftions ; 
when  I  do,  they  anfwer  me  with  a  faucy  frown,  and 
fay  that  eiery  thing,    which  I  find   fault  with,   was 
done  by  my  lady  Mary's  order.     She  tells  me,  thac 
fhe  intends  they  mall  wear  fwords  with  their  next  li 
veries,  having  lately  obferved  the  footmen  of  two  or 
three  perfons  of  quality  hanging  behind  the  coach  with 
fwords   by   their  fides.     As   foon   as  the  firft  honey 
moon  was  over,  I  reprefented  to  her  the  unreafon- 
ablenefs  of  thofe  daily  innovations  which  fhe  made  in 
my  family  ;  but  fhe  told  me,  I  was  no  longer  to  con- 
fider  myfelf  as  Sir  John  Anvil,   but  as  her  hufband  ; 
and  added  with  a  frown,   that  I  did   not  feem  to 
know   who  me  was.    1  was  furprifed  to  be  treated 

*  thus, 
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'  thus,  after  fuch  familiarities  as  had  parted  between 
'  us.  But  fhe  has  fince  given  me  to  know,  that  what- 
'  ever  freedoms  fhe  may  fometimes  indulge  me  in,  fhe 
'  expefts  in  general  to  be  treated  with  the  refpeft  that 
'  is  due  to  her  birth  and  quality.  Our  children  have 
'  been  trained  up  from  their  infancy  with  fo  many  ac- 
'  count?  of  their  mother's  family,  that  they  know  the 

*  ftories  of  all  the  great  men  and  women  it  has  produced. 
'  Their  mother  tells  them,  that  fuch  an  one  commanded 
'  in  fuch  a  fea-engagement,   that  their  great  grandfa- 
'  ther  had  a  horfe  Ihot  under  him  at  Edge-hill,   that 
'  their  uncle  was  at  the  fiege  of  Buda,   and  that  her 

*  movher  danced  in  a  ball  at  court  with  the  duke  of 

*  Monmouth  ;  with  abundance  of  fiddle-faddle  of  the 
'  fame  nature.     1   was   the  other  day  a  little  out  of 
'  countenance  at  aqueftion  of  my  little  daughter  Har- 
'  riot,  who  afked  me  with  a  great  deal  of  innocence, 
'  why  I  never  told  them  of  the  generals  and  admirals 
'  that   had   been   in  my  family?    As  for  my  eideft  foa 
'   Oddly,  he  has   been  fo  fpirited   up   by  his  mother, 
'   that  if  he  does  rot  mend  his  manners  1  mall  go  near 
'  to  difinherit  him.     He  drew  his  fword  upon  me  be- 
r_fore  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  told  me  that  he  ex- 
'  peeled  "to  be  ufed  like  a  gentleman  ;  upon  my  offer- 
'  ing  to  correft  him   for  his  infolence>   my  lady  Mary 
4   Itept  in   between    us,   and  told  me,    that  1  ought  to 
'  confider  there  was   fome  difference  between  his  mo- 

'  thcr  and  mine.  She  is  perpetually  finding  out  the  fe*- 
'  tures  of  her  own  relations  in  every  one  of  my  chil- 
'  dren,  though  by  the  way,  I  have  a  little  chubfaced 
'  boy  as  like  me  as  he  can  ftare,  if  I  durft  fay  fo :  bat 
1  what  moft  angers  me,  when  flie  fees  me  playing  with- 
1  any  of  them  upon  my  knee,  fhe  has  begged  me  more 
1  than  once  to  converfe  with  the  children  as  little  as 
'  poflible,  that  they  may  not  learn  any  of  my  aukward 
'  tricks. 

'  You  muft  farther  know,  fince  I  am  opening  my 
'  heart  to  you,  that  fhe  thinks  herfelf  my  fuperior  in 
'  fenfe,  as  much  as  fhe  is  in  quality,  and  therefore 
'  treats  me  like  a  plain  well-meaning  man,  who  does- 
'  not  know  the  world.  She  dictates  to  me  in  my  own 
'  buiinefs,  fets  me  right  in  point  of  trade,  and  if  I 
K  6  *  difrgree 
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difagree  with  her  about  any  of  my  fhips  at  fez,  won 
ders  that  I  will  difpute  with  her,  when  I  know  very 
well  that  her  great  grandfather  was  a  flag  officer. 
'  To  compleat  my  fufferings,  ihe  has  teifed  me  for 
this  quarter  of 'a. year  lalt  paft,  to  remove  into  one  of 
the  fquares  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  promifing 
for  my  encouragement,  that  I  mail  have  as  good  a 
cock-loft  as  any  gentleman  in  the  fquare  ;  to  which 
the  honourable  Oddly  Enville,  Efq;  always  adds, 
like  jack-a-napes  as  he  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  be  as 
near  the  court  as  poffible. 

'  In  fhort,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  I  am  fo  much  out  of 
my  natural  element,  that  to  recover  my  old  way  of 
life,  I  would  be  content  to  begin  the  world  again, 
and  be  plain  Jack  Anvil :  but  alas !  I  am  in  for  life, 
and  am  bound  to  fubfcribe  myfelf,  with  great  forrow 
of  heart, 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 

L**  '  JOHN  ENVIL,  Knt.' 

**  By  ADDISON,  dated  from   his  houfe  in  London,    See  N" 
308. 


N*3OO  Wednefday,  February  13,  1711-12. 


—— Diver/urn  vitio  vitium  props  majus. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  xviii.  5. 
Another  failing  of  the  mind, 
Greater  than  this,  of  a  quite  different  kind. 

POOLY. 
1  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

WHEN  you  talk  of  the  fubjeft  of  love,  and 
the  relations  arifing  from  it,  methinks  you 
fhould  take  care  to  leave  no  fault  unobferv- 
ed  which  concerns  the  Hate  of  marriage.     The  great 
vexation  that  I  haveobferved  in  it,  is  that  the  wedded 
couple  feem  to  want  opportunities  of  being  often 
enough  alone  together,  and  are  forced  to  quanel  and 

«  be 
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be  fond  before  company.  Mr.  Hotfpur  and  his  lady, 
in  a  room  full  of  their  friends,  are  ever  faying  fome- 
thing  fo  fmart  to  each  other,  and  that  but  juft  within 
rules,  that  the  whole  company  ftand  in  the  utmoft 
anxiety  and  fufpence  for  fear  of  their  falling  into  ex 
tremities  which  they  could  not  be  prefent  at.  On 
the  other  fide,  Tom  Faddle  and  his  pretty  fpoufe 
wherever  they  come,  are  billing  at  fuch  a  rate,  as  they 
think  muft  do  our  hearts  good  to  behold  them.  Can 
not  you  poflibly  propofe  a  mean  between  being  wafps 
arid  doves  in  public?  I  fhould  think  if  you  advifed 
to  hate  or  love  fmcerely  it  would  be  better :  for  if 
they  would  be  fo  difcreet  as  to  hate  from  the  very 
bottom  of  their  hearts,  their  aversion  would  be  too 
ftrong  for  little  gibes  every  moment :  and  if  they 
loved  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which  dwells 
in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life-blood, 
they  would  not  be  fo  impatient  of  their  paflions  as 
to  fall  into  obfervable  fondnefs.  This  method,  in 
each  cafe,  would  fave  appearances  ;  but  as  thofewho 
offend  on  the  fond  fide  are  by  much  the  fewer,  I  would 
have  you  begin  with  them,  and  go  on  to  take  notice 
of  a  moft  impertinent  licence  married  women  take, 
not  only  to  be  very  loving  to  their  fpoufes  in  public, 
but  alfo  to  make  naufeous  allufions  to  private  famili 
arities,  and  the  like.  Lucina  is  a  lady  of  the  greateft 
difcretion,  you  muft  know,  in  the  world  ;  and  with 
al  very  much  a  phyfician.  Upon  the  ftrength  of 
thefe  two  qualities  there  is  nothing  me  will  not  fpeak 
of  before  us  virgins ;  and  me  every  day  talks  with  a 
very  grave  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  very  improper 
fo  much  as  to  be  hinted  at  but  to  obviate  the  greateft 
extremity.  Thofe  whom  they  call  good  bodies, 
notable  people,  hearty  neighbours,  and  the  pureft 
gcodejl  company  in  the  world,  are  the  greateit  of 
fenders  in  this  kind.  Here  I  think  I  have  laid  be 
fore  you  an  open  field  for  pleafantry  ;  and  hope  you 
will  (hew  thefe-  people  that  at  leaft  they  are  not  witty  : 
in  which  you  will  fave  from  many  a  blufh  a  daily 
fufferer,  who  is  very  much 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  SUSANNAH  LOVEWORTH.' 
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'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IN  yours  of  Wednefday  the  3Oth  part*,  you  and 
your  correfpondents  are  very  fevere  on  a  fort  of 
men,  whom  you  call  male  coquettes  ;  but  without 
any  other  reafon,  in  my  apprenenfion,  than  that  of 
paying  a  ill-allow  compliment  to  the  fair-fex,  by  ec- 
cuiing  fome  men  of  imaginary  faults,  that  the  women 
may  not  feem  to  be  the  more  faulty  fex ;  though  at 
the  fame  time  you  fuppofe  there  are  fome  fo  weak  as 
to  be  impofed  upon  by  fine  things,  and  falfe  ad- 
dreffes.  I  cannot  perfuade  myfelf  that  your  defign 
is  to  debar  the  fexes  the  benefit  of  each  other's  con- 
verfation  within  the  rules  of  honour  ;  nor  will  you, 
I  dare  fay,  recommend  to  them,  or  encourage  the 
common  tea  table  talk,  much  lefs  that  of  politics  and 
matters  of  ftate  :  and  if  thefe  are  forbidden  fubjeds 
ofdifcourfe,  then,  as  long  as  there  are  any  women 
in  the  world  who  take  a  pleafure  in  hearing  them- 
felves  praifed,  and  can  bear  the  fight  of  a  man  prof- 
trate  at  their  feet,  fo  long  I  mall  make  no  wonder, 
that  there  are  thofe  of  the  other  fex  who  will  pay 
them  thofe  impertinent  humiliations.  We  mould 
have  few  people  fuch  fools  as  to  praftife  flattery,  if 
all  were  fo  wife  as  to-defpife  it.  I  do  not  deny  bat 
you  would  do  a  meritorious  aft,  if  you  could  prevent 
ail  impofitions  on  the  funplicity  of  young  women  ; 
but  I  muft  confefs,  I  do  not  apprehend  you  have  laid 
the  fault  on  the  proper  perfons,  and  if  I  trouble  you 
with  my  thoughts  upon  it,  I  promife  myfelf  your 
pardon.  Such  of  the  fex  as  are  raw  and  innocent, 
and  nuft  expofed  to  thefe  attacks,  have,  or  their  pa 
rents  are  much  to  blame  if  they  have  not,  one  to 
advife  and  guard  them,  and  are  obliged  themfelves 
to 'take  care  of  them;  but  if  thefe,  who  ought  to 
hinder  men  from  all  opportunities  of  this  fort  of  con- 
verfation,  inftead  of  that  encourage  and  promote  it, 
the  fufpicion  is  very  jull  that  there  are  fome  private 
reafons  for  it  ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to  you  to  determine 
on  which  fide  a  part  is  then  afted.  Some  women 
there  are  who  are  arrived  at  years  of  difcretion,  I 

*88, 

r  mean 
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mean  are  got  out  of  the  hands  of  their  parents  and 
governors,  and  are  fet  up  for  themfelves,  who  yet 
are  liable  to  thefe  attempts  ;  but  if  thefe  are  prevail 
ed  upon,  you  muft  excufe  me  if  I  lay  the  fault  upon 
them,  that  their  wifdom  is  not  grown  with  their 
years.  My  client  Mr.  Strephon,  whom  you  fum- 
moned  to  declare  himfelf,  gives  you  thanks  how 
ever  for  your  warning,  and  begs  the  favour  only  to 
enlarge  his  time  for  a  week:,  or  to  the  laft  day  of  the 
term,  and  then  he  will  appear  gratis,  and  pray  no 
day  over. 

*  Yours, 

'  PHILANTHROPOS.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  Was  laft  night  to  vifit  a  lady  whom  I  much  efteera, 
and  always  took  for  my  friend  ;  but  met  with  fb 
very  different  a  reception  from  what  I  expected,  that 
I  cannot  help  applying  myfelf  to  you  on  this  occa- 
fion.  In  the  room  of  that  civility  and  familiarity  I 
ufed  to  be  treated  with  by  her,  an  affected  ftrange- 
nefs  in  her  looks,  and  coldnefs  in  her  behaviour, 
plainly  told  me  I  was  not  the  welcome  gueft  which 
the  regard  and  tendernefs  fhe  has  often  expreffed  for 
me  gave  me  reafon  to  flatter  myfelf  to  think  I  was. 
Sir,  this  is  certainly  a  great  fault,  and  I  affureyou  a 
very  common  one  ;  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think 
it  a  fit  fubjeft  for  fome  part  of  a  SPECTATOR.  Be 
pleafed  to  acquaint  us  how  we  muft  behave  jourfelves 
towards  this  valetudinary  friendfhip,  fubjeft  to  fo 
many  heats  and  colds,  and  you  will  oblige, 

'SIR,  your  humble  fervant, 

«  MIRANDA.' 

•SIR, 

I  Cannot  forbear  acknowledging,  the  delight  your 
late  SPECTATORS  on  Saturdays  have  given  me  j 
for  they  are  writ  in  the  honeft  fpirit  of  criticifm,  and 
called  to  my  mind  the  following  four  lines  I  had 
read  long  fmce  in  a  prologue  to  a  play  called  JULIUS 
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'  CJESAR*,  which  has  deferved  a  bitter  fate.     The 
'  verfes  are  addrefled  to  the  little  critics. 

"  Skew  your  fmall  talent,   and  let  that  fuffice  ye  : 
"  But  grow  not  vain  upon  it,  I  advife  ye. 
"  For  every  fop  can  find  out  faults  in  plays  : 
ft  You'll  ne'er  arrive  at  knowing  when  to  praife." 

T**  «  Yours,  D.  G.' 

*  A  Trag.  by  William  Alexander  E.  of  Stirling,  foh  1629,  and 
much  the  moll  regular  dramatic  piece  of  this  noble  author.  His 
ftyle  is  fententious,  but  not  pure  or  corredr,  for  which  however  his 
Lordihip  pleads  his  country.  He  has  ran  into  the  fame  fault  which 
Shakefpeare  committed  before  him,  viz.  the  not  doling  the  piece 
with  the  moft  natural  and  aftcfting  cataftrophe,  the  death  of 
Caefar. 

**  BySTEELE,  compofed  from  the  Letter-Box.     See  SPECT. 
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Pojfint  ut  juvenes  vifere  fer-vidi 
Multo  non  fine  rifu, 

Dilafjam  in  cineres  facem. 

Hor.  4  Od.  xiii.  26. 

That  all  may  laugh  to  fee  that  glaring  light, 

Which  lately  ftione  fo  fierce  and  bright, 
End  in  a  ftink  at  laft,  and  vanifh  into  night. 

ANON. 

WE  are  generally  fb  much  pleafed  with  any  lit 
tle  accomplifhments,  either  of  body  or  mind, 
which  have  once  made  us  remarkable  in  the 
world,  that  we  endeavour  to  perfuade  ourfelves  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  time  to  rob  us  of  them.     We  are 
eternally  purfuing  the  fame  methods   which  firft  pro 
cured    us   the  applaufes  of  mankind.     It  is  from  this 
notion  that  an  author  writes  on,  though  he  is  come  to 

dotage ; 
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dotage  ;  without  ever  confidering  that  his  memory  is 
impaired,  and  that  he  hath  loft  that  life,  and  thofe 
fpirits,  .which  formerly  raifed  his  fancy,  and  fired  his 
imagination.  The  fame  folly  hinders  a  man  from  fub- 
mitting  his  behaviour  to  his  age,  -and  makes  Clodius, 
who  was  a  celebrated  dancer  at  five  and  twenty^  ftill 
love  to  hobble  in  a  minuet,  though  he  is  paft  three- 
fcore.  It  is  this,  in  a  word,  which  fills  the  town  with, 
elderly  fops,  and  fuperannuated  coquettes. 

Canidia,  a  lady  of  this  latter  fpecies,  pa/Ted  by  me 
yellerday  in  her  coach.  Canidia  was  an  haughty 
beauty  of  the  laft  age,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  of 
adorers,  whofe  paflions  only  pleafed  her,  as  they  gave 
her  opportunities  of  playing  the  tyrant.  She  then  con 
tracted  that  awful  call  of  the  eye  and  forbidding  frown, 
which  fhe  has  not  yet  laid  afide,  and  has  ftill  all  the 
infolence  of  beauty  without  its  charms.  If  flie  now  at- 
tracls  the  eyes  of  any  beholders,  it  is  only  by  being  re 
markably  ridiculous  ;  even  her  own  fex  laugh  at  her 
afteclation ;  and  the  men,  who  always  enjoy  an  ill- 
natured  pleafure  in  feeing  an  imperious  beauty  hum 
bled  and  neglefted,  regard  her  with  the  fame  fatisfac- 
tion  that  a  free  nation  fees  a  tyrant  in  difgrace. 

WILL  HONEYCOMB,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
gallantries  in  king  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  lately 
communicated  to  me  a  letter  written  by  a  wit  of  that 
age  to  his  miftrefs,  who  itfeems  was  a  lady  of  Canidia's 
humour;  and  though  I  do  not  always  approve  of  my 
friend  WILL'S  tafte,  I  liked  this  letter  fo  well,  that  I 
took  a  copy  of  it,  with  which  1  mall  here  prefent  my 
reader. 

'To    C   L   O  E. 

'  MADAM, 

'   O  I N  C  E  my  waking  thoughts  have  never  been  able 
'   k3   to  influence  you  in  my  favour,  I  am  refolved  to 

*  try  whether  my  dreams  can  make  any  impreffion  on 
'  you.     To  this  end  I  mall  give  you  an  account  of  a 
'  very  odd  one  which  my  fancy  prefented  to  me  laft 

*  night,  within  a  few  hours  after  1  left  you. 

'  Methought  I  was  unaccountably  conveyed  into  the 
'  moft  delicious  place  mine  eyes  ever  beheld  :  it  was  a 

*  large 
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'  large  valley  divided  by  a  river  of  the  pureft  water  'I 

'  had  ever  feen.     The  ground  on  each  iide  of  it  rofe 

'  by  an  eafy  afcent,  and  was  covered  with  flowers  of 

'  an  infinite  variety,  which  as  they  were  reflected  in 

'  the  water  doubled -the  beauties  of"  the  place,  or  rather 

*  formed  an  imaginary  fcene  more  beautiful  than  the 

*  real.     On  each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  lofty 
'  trees,  whofe  boughs  were  loaded  with  almoft  as  many 

*  birds  as  leaves.     Every  tree  was  full  of  harmony. 

'  J  had  not  gone  far  in  this  pleafant  valley,  when  I 
'  perceived  that  it  was  terminated  by  a  moft  magnifi- 
'  cent  temple.  The  ftrufture  was  ancient,  and  regu- 

*  lar.     On  the  top  of  it  was  figured  the  God  Saturn, 
'  in   the  fame  fhape  and  drefs  that  the  poets  ufually 
'  reprefent  Time. 

-'  As  1  was  advancing  to  fatisfy  my  curiofity  by  a 
'  nearer  view,  I  was  flopped  by  an  object  far  mor« 
'  beautiful  than  any  1  had  before  difcovered  in  tha 
4  whole  place.  I  fancy,  Madam,  you  will  eafily  guefs 
'  that  this  could  hardly  be  any  thing  but  yourfelf ;  in 

*  reality  it  was  fo  ;  you  lay  extended  on  the  flowers  by 
'  the  iide  of  the  river,  fo  that  your  hands,  which  were 
'  thrown  in  a  negligent  pofture,  almoft   touched  the 
'  water.     Your  eyes   were  clofed  ;  but  if  your  fleep 

*  deprived  me  of  the  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  them,  it  left 
'  me  at  leifure  to  contemplate  feveral  other  charms, 
'  which  difappear  when  your  eyes  are  open.     I  could 
'  not  but  admire  the  tranquillity  you   flept  in,  efpe- 
'  cially  when  I  confidered  the  uneafinefs  you  produce 
'  in  fo  many  others. 

'  While  I  was  wholly  taken  up  in  thefe  reflections, 

*  the  doors  of  the  temple  flew  open,  with  a  very  great 

*  noife ;  and  lifting  up  my  eyes,  I  faw  two  figures,  in 

*  human  lhape,  coming  into  the  valley.     Upon  a  nearer 
'  furvey,  I  found  them  to  be  YOUTH  and  LOVE.     The 
'  firft  was  incircled  with  a  kind  of  purple  light,   that 
'  fpread  a  glory  over  all  the  place  ;  the  other  held  a 
'  flaming  torch  in  his  hand.     I  could  obferve,  that  all 
'  the  way  as  they  came  towards  us,  the  colours  of  the 

*  flowers  appeared  more  lively,    the  trees  fhot  out  in 
'  bloflbms,  the  birds  threw  themfelves  into  pairs,  'and 

*  ferenaded  them  as  they  pafied  :  the  whole  face  of 

*  nature 
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'  nature  glowed  with  new  beauties.  They  were  no 
'  fooner  arrived  at  the  place  where  you  lay,  when  they 
'  feated  themfelves  on  each  fide  of  you.  On  their 
'  approach  methought  1  faw  a  new  bloom  arife  in  your 
'  face,  and  new  charms  diffufe  themfelves  over  your 
'  whole  perfon.  You  appeared  more  than  mortal ;  bur, 
f  to  my  great  furprife,  continued  fail  afleep,  though  the 
'  two  deities  made  feveral  gentle  efforts  to  awaken  you. 

4  A fter  a  fhort  time,  YOUTH  (difplaying  a  pair  of 
'  wings,  which  I  had  not  before  taken  notice  of)  flew 
'  off.  LOVE  Hill  remained,  and  holding  the  torch 
'  which  he  had  in  his  hand  before  your  face,  you  ftill 
'  appeared  as  beautiful  as  ever.  The  glaring  of  the 
'  light  in  your  eyes  at  length  awakened  you;  when, 
'  to  my  great  furprife,  inftead  of  acknowledging  the 
'  favour  of  the  deity,  you  frowned  upon  him,  and 
'  ftruck  the  torch  out  of  his  hand  into  the  river.  The 

*  God,  after  having  regarded  you  with   a  look  that 
'  fpoke  at  once  his  pity  and  difpleafure,  flew  away. 
'  Immediately  a  kind  of  gloom  overfpread  the  w!?o?e 
'  place.     At  the  fame  time  1  faw  an  hideous  fpeclre 
'  enter  at  one  end  of  the  valley.     His  eyes  were  funk 
'  into  his  head,  his  face  was  pale  and  withered,  and 

*  his  fkin  puckered  up  in  wrinkles.     As  he  walked  on 
'  the  fides  of  the  bank  the  river  froze,    the  flowers 
'  faded,  the  trees  fhed  their  blofToms,  the  birds  drop- 
'  ped  from  off  the  boughs,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 
'  By  thefe  marks  I  knew  him  to  be  OLD-AGE.     You 
'  were  feized  with  the  utmoll  horror  and  amazement  at 

*  his  approach.     You  endeavoured  to  have  fled,  but 
'  the   phantom   caught  you  in  his  arms.     You  may 

*  eafily  guefs  at  the  change  you  fuffered  in  this  em- 
«  brace.     For  my  own  part,  though  I  am  ftill  too  full 
«  of  the  dreadful  idea,  I  will  not  mock  you  with  a 
'  defcription  of  it.     I  was  fo  ftartled  at  the  fight,  that 
'  my  fleep  immediately  left  me,  and  I  found  myfelf 

*  awake,  at  leifure  to  confider  of  a  dream  which  feems 

*  too  extraordinary  to  be  without  a  meaning.     I  am, 

*  Madam,  with  the  greater!  paffion, 

*  Your  moll  obedient, 

X**  «  moft  humble  fervant,  &c.' 

**  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgdl.     See  SFECT.  Vol.  VII.  N»  555. 
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Gratior  &  pulcbro  veniens  in  corpore  <vtrtus. 

Virg.  J£n.  v.  143, 

Becoming  forrows,  and  a  virtuous  mind 
More  lovely,  in  a  beauteous  form  infhrin'd. 

IRE  AD  what  I  give  for  the  entertainment  of  this 
day  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure,  and  publifh  it 
jult  as  it  came  to  my  hands.     I  mall  be  very  glad 
to  find  there  are  many  gueffed  at  for  Emilia  *. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  y  F  this  Paper  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured 
'  JL  with  a  place  in  your  writings,  I  fhall  be  the  more 
'  pleafed,  becaufe  the  character  of  Emilia  is  not  an 
*  imaginary  but  a  real  one.  I  have  induflrioufly  ob- 

*  This  Paper  N"  302,  has  been  claimed  by  Mr.  Duncombe,  fojr 
Mr.  John  Hughes.  See  "  Letters  of  John  Hughes,  Efq;  and  fe- 
*'  veral  other  eminent  perfons  deceafed."  Vol.  III.  p.  8.  Note.  It 
has  been  faid,  that  the  real  lady  whofe  character  is  drawn  here  under 
the  name  of  Emilia,  was  Anne  Countefs  of  Coventry,  commonly 
called  Lady  Anne  Coventry. 

Mr.  Duncombe,  fen.  for  from  him  the  information  above-mentioned 
is  derived,  was  certainly  wrong  in  his  fuppofition  thatMr.  John  Hughes 
was  the  writer  of  this  character  of  Emilia-  The  real  writer  was  Dr. 
Brome,  the  clergyman  of  the  parifh  in  which  the  lady  lived  who  is 
celebrated  here,  under  the  name  of  Emilia.  She  was  the  mother 
of  Mrs.  Afcham,  of  Connington  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  grand 
mother  of  the  prefent  Lady  Hatton.  This  very  arniabie  Lady  was  a 
great  benefactrefs  to  Mrs.  Ockley,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Simon  Ockley, 
who  was  left  at  the  death  of  her  father,  not  in  very  eafy  circum- 
ftances.  Mrs.  Ockley,  on  whofe  unfufpicious  teftimony  this  infor 
mation  refts,  affirms  from  her  own  peifonal  knowledge  of  the  real 
lady,  that  the  character  is  faithfully  delineated.  An  internal  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  Paper  itfelf,  the  repeated  mention  of  the  name  of 
Bromius,  feems  to  corroborate -the  teftimony  of  Mrs.  Ockley,  and 
to  vouch  for  the  propriety  of  the  alignment  of  this  Paper  to  Dr. 
Brome.  &• 

<  fcuved 
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fcured  the  whole  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  cir- 
cumftances  of  no  confequence,  that  the  perfon  it  is 
drawn  from  might  ftill  be  concealed  ;  and  that  the 
writer  of  it  might  not  be  in  the  leaft  fufpefted,  and 
for  fome  other  reafons,  I  choofe  not  to  give  it  in  the 
form  of  a  letter :  but  if,  befides  the  faults  of  the 
compofition,  there  be  any  thing  in  it  more  proper 
for  a  correfpondent  than  the  SPECTATOR  himfelf  to 
write,  I  fubmit  it  to  your  better  judgment,  to  re 
ceive  any  other  model  you  think  fit. 

'  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  very  humble  fervant.' 

There  is  nothing  which  gives  one  fo  pleafing  a  pro- 
fpeft  of  human  nature,  as  the  contemplation  of  wifdom 
and  beauty  :  the  latter  is  the  peculiar  portion  of  that 
fex  which  is  therefore  called  fair  ;  but  the  happy  con 
currence  of  both  thefe  excellencies  in  the  fame  perfon, 
is  a  character  too  celeftial  to  be  frequently  met  with. 
Beau-ty  is  an  over-weening  felf-fufficient  thing,  carelefs 
of  providing  itfelf  any  more  fubftantial  ornaments ; 
nay  fo  little  does  it  confult  its  own  interefts,  that  it  too 
often  defeats  itfelf,  by  betraying  that  innocence,  which 
renders  it  lovely  and  defirable.  As  therefore  virtue 
makes  a  beautiful  woman  appear  more  beautiful,  fb 
beauty  makes  a  virtuous  woman  really  more  virtuous. 
Whilit  I  am  confidering  thefe  two  perfections  glorioufly 
united  in  one  perfon,  1  cannot  help  reprefenting  to  my 
jnind  the  image  of  EMILIA. 

Who  ever  beheld  the  charming  EMILIA,  without 
feeling  in  his  breaft  at  once  the  glow  of  love,  and  the 
tendernefs  of  virtuous  friendftiip  ?  The  unftudied  graces 
of  her  behaviour,  and  the  pleafing  accents  of  her  tongue, 
infenfibly  draw  you  on  to  wifh  for  a  nearer  enjoyment 
of  them  ;  but  even  her  fmiles  carry  in  them  a  Jilent  re 
proof  to  the  impulfes  of  licentious  love.  Thus,  though 
the  attraftives  of  her  beauty  play  almoft  irrefiftibly  up 
on  you,  and  create  defire,  you  immediately  ftand  cor 
rected,  not  by  the  feverity,  but  the  decency  of  her  vir 
tue.  That  fweetnefs  and  good-humour  which  is  fo 
vifible  in  her  face,  naturally  diffufes  itfelf  into  every 

word 
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word  and  action  :  a  man  muft  be  a  favage,  who,  at 
the  fight  of  EMILIA,  is  not  more  inclined  to  do  her 
good,  than  gratify  himfelf.  Her  perfon,  as  it  is  thus 
Itudioufly  embellifhed  by  nature,  thus  adorned  with 
unpremeditated  graces,  is  a  fit  lodging  for  a  mind  fo 
fair  and  lovely  ;  there  dwell  rational  piety,  modeft 
hope,  and  chearful  refignation. 

Many  of  the  prevailing  paflions  of  mankind  do  un- 
defervedly  pafs  under  the  name  of  Religion  ;  which  is 
thus  made  to  exprefs  itfelf  in  action,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  conftitution  in  which  it  refides :  fo  that 
were  we  to  make  a  judgment  from  appearances,  one 
would  imagine  religion  in  fome  is  little  better  than 
fullennefs  and  referve,  in  many  fear,  in  others  the 
defpondings  of  a  melancholy  complexion,  in  others  the 
formality  of  infignifkant  unafFecting  obfervances,  in 
others  feverity,  in  others  oilentation.  In  EMILIA  it 
is  a  principle  founded  in  reafon,  and  enlivened  with 
hope ;  it  does  not  break  forth  into  irregular  fits  and 
fallies  of  devotion,  but  is  an  uniform  and  confiftent 
tenour  of  action  :  it  is  ftrict  without  feverity  ;  com- 
paffionate  without  weaknefs ;  it  is  the  perfection  of  that 
good-humour  which  proceeds  from  the  underftanding, 
not  the  effect  of  an  eafy.conftitution. 

By  a  generous  fympathy  in  nature,  we  feel  ourfelves 
difpofed  to  mourn  when  any  of  our  fellow-creatures  are 
afflicted  ;  but  injured  innocence  and  beauty  in  diftrefs, 
is  an  object  that  carries  in  it  fomething  inexpreffibly 
moving :  it  foftens  the  moft  manly  heart  with  the  ten- 
dereft  fenfations  of  love  and  compaffion,  until  at  length 
it  confefTes  its  humanity,  and  flows  out  into  tears. 

Were  I  to  relate  that  part  of  EMILIA'S  life  which 
has  given  her  an  opportunity  of  exerting  the  heroifm 
of  Chriftianity,  it  would  make  too  fad,  too  tender  a 
ftory  :  but  when  I  confider  her  alone  in  the  midft  of 
her  diftreffes,  looking  beyond  this  gloomy  vale  of  af- 
fliclion  and  forrow,  into  the  joys  of  heaven  and  immor 
tality,  and  when  1  fee  her  in  converfation  though  tlefs 
and  eafy,  as  if  fne  were  the  moft  happy  creature  in  the 
world,  1  am  tranfported  with  admiration.  Surely  ne 
ver  did  fuch  a  philofophic  foul  inhabit  fuch  a  beauteous 
form  !  For  beauty  is  often  made  a  privilege  againft 

thought 
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thought  and  refledlion  ;  it  laughs  at  wifdom,    and  will 
not  abide  the  gravity  of  its  initruclions. 

Were  I  able  to  reprefent  EMILIA'S  virtues  in  their 
proper  colours  and  their  due  proportions,  love  or  flat 
tery  might  perhaps  be  thought  to  have  drawn  the  pic 
ture  larger  than  life ;  but  as  this  is  but  an  imperfeft 
draught  of  fo  excellent  a  character,  and  as  I  cannot,  I 
will  not  hope  to  have  any  intereft  in  her  perfon,  all 
that  1  can  fay  of  her  is  but  impartial  praife  extorted 
from  me,  by  the  prevailing  brightnefs  of  her  virtues. 
So  rare  a  pattern  of  female  excellence  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  but  Ihould  be  fet  out  to  the  view  and  imi 
tation  of  the  world  ;  for  how  amiable  does  virtue 
appear  thus,  as  it  were',  made  viiible  to  us,  in  fo  fair  an 
example  ! 

HONORIA'S  difpofition  is  of  a  very  different  turn  : 
her  thoughts  are  wholly  bent  upon  conqueft  and  arbi 
trary  power.  That  Ihe  has  fome  wit  and  beauty  no 
body  denies,  and  therefore  has  the  efteem  of  all  her 
acquaintance  as  a  woman  of  an  agreeable  perfon  and 
converfation  ;  (but  whatever  her  huiband  may  think  of 
it)  that  is  not  fufficient  for  HONORIA  :  me  waves  that 
title  to  refpeft  as  a  mean  acquisition,  and  demands  ve 
neration  in  the  right  of  an  idol  ;  for  this  reafon  her 
natural  defire  of  life  is  continually  checked  with  an 
inconfiftent  fear  of  wrinkles  and  old  age. 

EMILIA  cannot  be  fuppofed  ignorant  of  her  per- 
fonal  charms,  though  (he  feems  to  be  fo  ;  but  fhe  will 
not  hold  her  happineis  upon  fo  precarious  a  tenure, 
whilft  her  mind  is  adorned  with  beauties  of  a  more  ex 
alted  and  lailing  nature.  When  in  the  full  bloom  of 
youth  and  beauty  we  faw  her  furrounded  with  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  (he  took  no  pleafure  in  {laughter  and  de- 
ftrudtion,  gave  no  falfe  deluding  hopes  which  might 
increafe  the  torments  of  her  difappointed  lovers;  but 
having  for  fome  time  given  to  the  decency  of  a  virgin 
coynefs,  examined  the  merit  of  their  feveral  preten- 
.  fions,  fhe  at  length  gratified  her  own,  by  refigning 
herfelf  to  the  ardent  paffion  of  BROMIUS.  BROMIUS 
was  then  mafter  of  many  good  qualities  and  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  was  foon  after  unexpectedly  increafed 
to  a  plentiful  eftate.  This  for  a  good  while  proved  his 

misfor- 
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misfortune,  as  it  furniflied  his  unexperienced  age  with 
the  opportunities  of  evil  company,  and  a  fenfual  life. 
He  might  have  longer  wandered  in  the  labyrinths  of 
vice  and  folly,  had  not  EMILIA'S  prudent  conduct  won 
him  over  to  the  government  of  his  reafon.  Her  inge 
nuity  has  been  conftantly  employed  in  humanizing  his 
paffions,  and  refining  his  pleasures.  She  has  {hewed 
him  by  her  own  example,  that  virtue  is  confiftent  with 
decent  freedoms,  and  good-humour,  or  rather,  that  It 
cannot  fubfift  without  them.  Her  good  fenfe  readily 
inftructed  her,  that  a  lilent  example,  and  an  eafy  un- 
repining  behaviour,  will  always  be  more  perfuaftve, 
than  the  feverity  of  lectures  and  admonitions  ;  and  that 
there  is  fo  much  pride  interwoven  into  the  make  of 
human  nature,  than  an  obftinate  man  muft  only  take 
the  hint  from  another,  and  then  be  left  to  advife  and 
correct  himfelf.  Thus  by  an  artful  train  of  manage 
ment,  and  unfeen  perfuafions,  having  at  firft  brought 
him  not  to  diflike,  and  at  length  to  be  pleafed  with 
that,  which  otherwife  he  would  not  have  bore  to  hear 
of,  me  then  knew  how  to  prefs  and  fecure  this  advan 
tage,  by  approving  it  as  his  thought,  and  feconding 
it  as  his  propofal.  By  this  means  me  has  gained  an 
intereft  in  fome  of  his  leading  paffions,  and  made  them 
acceflary  to  his  reformation. 

There  is  another  particular  of  EMILIA'S  conduct 
which  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning:  to  fome  perhaps 
it  may  at  firit  fight  appear  but  a  trifling  inconsiderable 
circumftance  j  but  for  my  part,  I  think  it  highly  wor 
thy  of  obfervation,  and  to  be  recommended  to  the  con- 
iideration  of  the  fair-fex.  I  have  often  thought  wrap 
ping-gowns  and  dirty  linen,  with  all  that  huddled 
ceconomy  of  drefs  which  pafles  under  the  general  name 
of  a  mob,  the  bane  of  conjugal  love,  and  one  of  the 
readieft  means  imaginable  to  alienate  the  affection  of 
an  hulband,  efpecially  a  fond  one.  I  have  heard  fome 
ladies,  who  have  been  furprifed  by  company  in  fuch  a 
defhabille,  apologize  for  it  after  this  manner  ;  "  Truly 
"  I  am  afhamed  to  be  caught  in  this  pickle  ;  but  my 
"  hulband  and  I  were  fitting  all  alone  by  ourfelves, 
"  and  I  did  not  expect  to  fee  fuch  good  company." — 
This,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine  compliment  to  the  good 
7  man, 
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man,  which  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  returns  in  dogged 
anfwers  and  a  churlim  behaviour,  without  knowing 
what  it  is  that  puts  him  out  of  humour. 

EMILIA'S  obfervation  teaches  her,  that  as  little  in 
advertencies  and  neglects  caft  a  blemifh  upon  a  great 
character  ;  fo  the  neglect  of  apparel,  even  among  the 
moil  intimate  friends,  does  infenfibly  leflen  their  re 
gards  to  each  other,  by  creating  a  familiarity  too  low 
and  contemptible.  She  underftands  the  importance  of 
thofe  things  which  the  generality  account  trifles ;  and 
confiders  every  thing  as  a  matter  of  confequence,  that 
lias  the  leaft  tendency  towards  keeping  up  or  abating 
the  affection  of  her  hufband  ;  him  fhe  efteems  as  a  fit 
object  to  employ  her  ingenuity  in  pleafing,  becaufe  he 
is  to  be  pleafed  for  life. 

By  the  help  of  thefe,  and  a  thoufand  other  namekfs 
arts,  which  it  is  eafier  for  her  to  practife  than  for  ano 
ther  to  exprefs,  by  the  obftinacy  of  her  goodnefs  and 
unprovoked  fubmiffion,  in  fpite  of  all  her  afflictions 
•  and  ill  ufage,  BROMIUS  is  become  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
a  kind  hufband,  and  EMILIA  a  happy  wife. 

Ye  guardian  Angels,  to  whofe  care  Heaven  has  in- 
trufted  its  dear  EMILIA,  guide  her  ftill  forward  in  the 
paths  of  virtue,  defend  her  from  the  infolence  and 
wrongs  of  this  undifcerning  world ;  at  length  when  we 
muft  no  more  converfe  with  fuoh  purity  on  earth,  lead 
her  gently  hence  innocent  and  unreprovable  to  a  better 
place,  where  by  an  eafy  tranfition  from  whai  me  now 
is,  me  may  fhine  forth  an  Angel  of  light, 

'**  STEELK  feems  to  have  midetife  of  the  fignature  T  for  Papers 
which  he  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter-box,  perhaps, 
whether  the  real  writer  was  knawn  to  him  or  net.  See  SPECT* 
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Saturday,  February  1 6,  1711-12. 


.*———<vo]et  h<£c  full  luct 

Judicis  .argutum  qu<x  ncn  formidat  acumen. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  463. 


'Some  choofe  the  clearcft  light, 


And  boldly  chaljenge  the  moft  piercing  eye. 

ROSCOMMON* 

* 

*  * 

I  HAVE  feen,  in  the  works  of  a  modern  philofopher, 
a  map  of  the  fpots  in  the  fun.  My  laft  Paper  of 
the  faults  and  biemifhes  in  MILTON'S  "  Paradile 
"  Loft,"  may  be  coniidered  as  a  piece  of  the  fame 
nature.  To  purfue  the  allufion  :  as  it  is  obferved, 
.that  among  the  bright  parts  of  the  luminous  body 
above-mentioned,  there  are  fome  which  glow  more  in- 
tenftlv,  and  dart  a  ftronger  light  than  others;  fo  not- 
vvithftanding  1  have  already  fhewn  MILTON'S  poem  to 
be  very  beautiful  in  general,  1  lhall  now  proceed  to 
take  notice  of  fuch  beauties  as  appear  to  me  more  ex- 
quifite  than  the  refL  MILTON  has  propofed  the  fub- 
jed  of  his  poem  in  the  following  verfes. 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing  heav'nly  mufe  !- " 

Thefe  lines  are  perhaps  as  plain,  fimple,  and  un 
adorned,  as  any  of  the  whole  poem,  in  which  particu- 

*  •    * 

Continuation  of  the  critique,  on  the  "  Paradife  Loft,"  by  AD- 
PJSON. 

Part  VII.  On  the  fivft  book  of  that  Poem.  See  N°  267,  273, 
279,  285,  291,  297,  309,  315,  jzi,  317,  333,  339,  345,  351, 
357>  363»  and  369' 

its 
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lar  the  author  has  conformed  himfelf  to  the  example  of 
Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace. 

His  invocation  to  a  work  which  turns  in  a  great 
meafure  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  is  very  pro 
perly  made  to  the  mufe  who  infpired  Mofes  in  thofe 
books  from  whence  our  author  drew  his  fubjedt,  and  to 
the  holy  fpirit  who  is  therein  reprefented  as  operating 
after  a  particular  manner  in  the  firft  production  of  na~ 
ture.  This  whole  exordium  rifes  very  happily  into  no 
ble  language  and  fentiment,  as  I  think  the  tranfition  ta 
the  fable  is  exquifitely  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  nine  days  aftonifhment,  in  which  the  angels  lay 
entranced  after  their  dreadful  overthrow  and  fall  from 
heaven,  before  they  could  recover  either  the  ufe  of 
thought  or  fpeech,  is  a  noble  Circumftanc-e,  and  very 
finely  imagined^  The  divifion  of  hell  into  feas  of  fire, 
and  into  firm  ground  impregnated  with  the  fame  furi 
ous  element,  with  that  particular  circumfiance  of  the 
exclufion  of  Hope  from  thofe  infernal  regions,  are  in- 
{tancesof  the  fame  great  and  fruitful  invention. 

The  thoughts  in  the  firlt  fpeech  and  defcription  of 
Satan,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  actors  in  this  poem, 
are  wonderfully  proper  to  give  us  a  full  idea  of  him. 
His  pride,  envy  and  revenge,  obftinacy,  defpair  and 
impenitence,  are  all  of  them  very  artfully  interwoven^ 
In  fhort,  his  firft  fpeech  is  a  complication  of  all  thofe 
paflions  which  difcover  themfelves  Separately  in  feveral 
other  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  poem.  The  whole  part  of 
this  great  enemy  of  mankind  is  filled  with  fuch  inci 
dents  as  are  very  apt  to  raife  and  terrify  the  reader's 
imagination.  Of  this  nature,  in  the  book  now  before 
ws,  is  his  being  the  firft  that  awakens  ont  of  the  gene 
ral  trance,  with  his  pofture  on  the  burning  lake, 
Jiis  rifing  from  it,  and  the  defcription  of  his  ihield 
and  fpear. 

Thus  Satan  talking  to  his  neareft  mate, 
With  head  up- lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  fparkling  blaz'd,  his  other  parts  befides 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 

L  z  «  His 
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His  mighty  flature  ;  on  each  hand  the  flames 
*  Driv'n  backward  flope  their  pointing  fpires,  and 
In  billows,  leave  i' th' midft  a  horrid  vale,      [roll'd 
Then  with  expanded  wings  he  fleers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  duflcy  air 
That  felt  unufual  weight 

« His  pond'rous  fhield 

Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large  and  round, 
Behind  him  caft  ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  Ihoulders  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 
Thro'  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artifts  view 
At  ev'ning,  from  the  top  of  Fefole, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  fpotty  globe. 
His  fpear  (to  equal  which  the  talleft  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills  to  be  the  maft 
Of  fome  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with,  to  fupport  uaeafy  fteps 
"  Over  the  burning  marie " 

To  which  we  may  add  his  call  to  the  fallen  angel* 
that  lay  plunged  and  ilupified  in  the  fea  of  fire. 

"  He  call'd  fo  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
+•  Of  hell  refounded." 

But  there  is  no  fingle  paiTage  in  the  whole  poem 
worked  up  to  a  greater  fublimity,  than  that  whereia 
his  perfon  is  defcribed  in  thofe  celebrated  lines : 

**  ——He,  above  the  reft 

"  In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 

**  Stood  like  a  tower,  &c." 

His  fentiments  are  every  way  anfwerable  to  his  cha 
racter,  and  fuitable  to  a  created  Being  of  the  moil  ex 
alted  and  moft  depraved  nature.  Such  is  that  in  which. 
he  takes  pofleflion  of  his  place  of  torments. 

*'  Hail  horrors  1  hail 

**  Infernal  world  1  and  jhou  profoundeft  hell 
•*'  Receive  thy  new  pofl'eflbr,  one  who  brings 
*'  A  mind  not  to  be  chang'd  by  place  or  time." 

And 
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And  afterwards, 

"  Here  at  leaft 

tf   We  ihall  be  free;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 
"  Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence: 
"  Here  we  may  reign  fecure  ;  and  in  my  choice 
"  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,    tho'  in  hell  : 
"  Better  to  reign  in  hell,  than  ferve  in  heav'n.rr 

Amidft  thofe  impieties  which  this  enraged  fpirit  ut 
ters  in  other  places  of  the  poem,  the  author. has  taken* 
care  to  introduce  none  that  is  not  big  with  abfurdity, 
and  incapable  of  mocking^  a  relig  ous  reader  ;  his  words, 
as  the  poet  himfelf  ueicribes  them,  bearing  only  a 
*'  femblance  of  worth,  not  fubftance."  He  is  like- 
wife  with  great  art  defcribed  as  owning  his  adverfary 
to  be  Almighty.  Whatever  perverfe  interpretation  he 
puts  on  the  jultice,  mercy,  and  other  attributes  of  the- 
Supreme  Being,  he  frequently  confefles  his  Omnipo 
tence,  that  being  the  perfection  he  was  forced  to  allow 
him,  and  the  only  coniideration  which  could  fupport 
his  pride  under  the  fhame  of  hb  defeat. 

Nor  muft  I  here  omit  that  beautiful  circumftance  of 
his  buriling  out  in  tears,  upon  his  furvey  of  thofe  in 
numerable  i'pirits  whom  he  had  involved  in  the  fame 
guilt  and  ruin  with  himfelf. 


-He  now  prepared 


To  fpeak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to.  wing,  and  half  inclofe  him  round 
With  all  his  peers  :  Attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  aflay'd,  and  thrice  in  fpite  of  fcorn 
Tears,  fuch  as  angels  weep,  burft  forth.  ••     " 

The  catalogue  of  evil  fpirits  has  abundance  of  learn 
ing  in  it,  and  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  poetry,  which 
rifes  in  a  great  meafure  from  its  defcribing  the  places 
where  they  were  worihipped,  by  thofe  beautiful  marks 
of  rivers  fo  frequent  among  the  ancient  poets.  The 
author  had  doubtlefs  in  this  place  Homer's  catalogue 
of  mips,  and  Virgil's  lift  of  warriors,  in  his  view. 
The  characters  of  Moloch  and  Belial  prepare  the  rea 
der's  mind  for  their  refpecYive  fpeeches  and  behaviour 
L  3  in 
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in  the  fecond  and  fixth  book.  The  account  of  Tham- 
muz  is  finely  romantic,  and  fuitable  to  what  we  read 
among  the  ancients  of  the  worfhip  which  was  paid  to 
that  idol. 

.}-  «'  . —   •  Thammuz  came  next  behind, 
Whofe  annual  wound  in  Lebanon  allur'd 
The  Syrian  damfels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  am'rous  ditties  all  a  fummer's  day; 
While  fmooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  fea,  fuppos'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded  :   the  love  tale 
Infected  Sinn's  daughters  with  like  heat, 
Whofe  wanton  paffions  in  the  facred  porch 
Ezekiel- faw ;  when,  by  the  vifion  led, 
His  eye  fui  vey'd  the  dark  idolatries 
Of  alienated  Judah " 

The  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  infert  as  a  note  on 
this  beautiful  pafiage,  the  account  given  us  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr.  MaundreJI  of  this  ancient  piece  of  wor- 
ftiip,  and  probably  the  firit  occafion  of  fuch  a  fuper- 
fticion.  '  We  came  to  a  fair  large  river — doubtlefs 
the  ancient  river  Adonis,  fo  famous  for  the  idola 
trous  rites  performed  here  in  lamentation  of  Adonis. 
We  had  the  fortune  to  fee  what  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  occafion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river,  viz.  That  this  ftream,  at  cer 
tain  feafons  of  the  year,  efpecially  about  the  feaft  of 
Adonis,  is  of  a  bloody  colour  ;  which  the  heathens 
looked  upon  as  proceeding  from  a  kind  of  fympathy 
in  the  river  for  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed. 
by  a  wild  boar  in  the  mountains,  out  of  which  this 
ilream  riles.  Something  like  this  we  faw  actually 
come  to  pafs  ;  for  the  water  was  ftained  to  a  fur- 
prifing  rednefs ;  and,  as  we  obferved  in  travelling, 
had  difcoloured  the  fea  a  great  way  into  a  reddifh 
hue,  occafioned  doubtlefs  by  a  fort  of  minium,  or 
red  earth,  warned  into  the  river  by  the  violence  of 
the  rain,  and  not  by  any  flain  from  Adonis's  blood.* 

•f-  This  quotation  from  Milton,  and  the   paragraph  immediately 
following  it,  were  not  in  the  firft  publication  of  this  Paper  in  folio. 

The 
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The  pafiage  in  the  catalogue,  explaining  the  man 
ner  how  fpirits  transform  themfelves  by  contraction  or 
enlargement  of  their  dimenfions,  is  introduced  with 
great  judgment,,  to  make  way  for  feveral  furprifing  ac 
cidents  in  the  fequel  of  the  poem.  There  follows  one, 
at  the  very  end  of  the  firft  book,  which  is  what  the 
French  critics  call  Marvellous,  but  at  the  fame  time 
probable  by  reafcn  of  the  paflage  laft  mentioned.  At 
foon  as  the  infernal -palace  is  finifhed,  we  are  told  the 
multitude  and  rabble  of  fpirits  immediately  fhrunlc 
themfelves  into  a  fmall  compafs,  that  .there  might  be 
room  for  fuch  a  numberlefs  afTembly  in  this  capacious 
hall.  But  it  is  the  poet's  refinement  upon  this  thought 
which  I  moft  admire,  and  which  is  indeed  very  noble 
in  itfelf.  For  he  tells  us,  that  notwithstanding  the 
vulgar,  among  the  fallen  fpirits,.-contracled  their  forms, 
thoie  of  the  firft  rank  and  dignity  ftill  preferved  their 
natural  dimenfions  *. 

Thus  incorporeal  fpirits  to  fmalleft  forms 
Reduc'd  their  Ihapes  immehfe,  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number,  ftill  amidft  the  hall 
Of  that  infernal  court.     But  far  within, 
And  in  their  own  dimenfions  like  themfelves, 
The  great  feraphic  lords  and  cherubim, 
In  clofe  recefs  and  fecret  conclave  fat, 
A  thoufand  Demi-Gods  on  golden  feats, 
"  Frequent  and  full  »" 

The  character  of  Mammon,  and  the  defcription  of 
the  Pandemonium,  are  full  of  beauties. 

There  are  feveral  other  ftrokes  in  the  firft  book  won 
derfully  poetical,  and  inftances  of  that  fublime  genius 
fo  peculiar  to  the  author.  Such  is  the  defcription  of 
Azazel's  ftature,  and  the  infernal  ftandard  which  he 
unfurls;  as  alfo  of  that  ghaftly  light,  by  which  the 
fiends  appear  to  one  another  in  their  place  of  tor 
ments. 

««  The  feat  of  defolation,   void  of  light, 

*'  Save  what  the  glimm'ring  of  thofe  livid  flames 

"  Calls  pale  and  dreadful " 

*  See  «  Newton's  Edit,  of  Paradife  Loft,"  Vol.  I,  p. .83. 

Tkc 
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The  fhout  of  the  whole  hoft  of  fallen  angels  when 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  j 

"  The  aniverfal  hoft  up  fent 

"A  fhout  that  tore  hell's  concave,  and  beyond 
**  Frighted  the  reign  of  Chaos  and  old  Night." 

The  review,  which  the  leader  makes  of  his  infernal 
army; 

He  thro'  the  armed  files 

Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  foon  traverfe 
The  whole  battalion  views,  their  order  due, 
Their  vifages  and  flature  as  of  Gods, 
Their  number  laft  he  fums ;  and  now  his  heart 
Diftends  with  pride,  and  hard'ning  in  his  ftrength 
Glories— ••" 

The  flaih  of  light  which  appeared  upon  the  drawing 
•f  their  fwords ; 

*f  He  fpake ;  and  to  confirm  his  words  out  flew 

«'  Millions  of  flaming  fwords,  drawn  from  the  thighs 

"  Of  mighty  Cherubim  j  the  fudden  blaze 

"  Far  round  illumin'd  hell " 

The  fudden  production  of  the  Pandaemonium  ; 

"  Anon  out  of  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
"  Rofe  like  an  exhalation,  with  the  found 
"  Of  dulcet  fymphonies  and  voices  fweet.'* 

The  artificial  illumination  made  in  it ; 

From  the  arched  roof 

Pendent  by  fubtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  ftarry  lamps  and  blazing  creflets  *,  fed 
With  Naphtha  and  Afphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  Iky " 

There  are  alfo  feveral  noble  fimiles  and  allufions   in 
the  firil  book  of  "  Paradife  Loft."     And  here  I  muft 

*  Creflet,  i.  e.  a  blazing  light  fet  on  a  beacon,  in  French  cro;Jfctet 
kecaufe  beacons  formerly  had  croiTcs  on  their  tops.  JOHNS.OK. 

obfcrve, 
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ebferve,  that  when  Milton  alludes  either  to  things  or 
perfons,  he  never  quits  his  fimile  until  it  rifes  to  fome 
very  grtfat  idea,  which  is  often  foreign  to  the  occafion 
that  gave  birth  to  it.     The  refemblance  does  not,  per 
haps,   lail  above  a  line  or  two,  but  the  poet,  runs  on 
with  the  hint  until  he  has  raifed  out  of  it  fome  glorious 
image  or  fentiment,  proper  to  inflame  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  to  give  it  that  fu'olime  kind  of  entertain 
ment,  which  is  fuitable  to  the  nature  of  an  heroic 
poem.     Thofe,  who  are  acquainted  with  Homer's  and 
Virgil's  way  of  writing,  cannot  but  be  pleafed  with 
this  kind  of  ftrufture  in  Milton's  fimilitudes.     I  am. 
the  more  particular  on  this  head,    bccaufe  ignorant 
readers,  who  have  formed  their  tafte  upon  the  quaint 
limiles  and  little  turns  of  wit,  which  are  fo  much  in 
vogue  among  modern  poets,  cannot  relifh  thefe  beau 
ties  which  are  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and  are  there 
fore  apt  to  cenfure  Milton's  comparifons  in  which  they 
do  not  fee  any  furprifmg  points  of  likenefs.     Monfieur 
Perrault  was  a  man  of  this  vitiated  relifh,  and  for  that 
very  reafon  has  endeavoured  to  turn  into  ridicule  feve- 
ral  of  Homer's  fimilitudes,  which  he  calls  comparaifont 
a  longue  queue,  ft  long  tail'd  comparifons."     I  fliall 
conclude  this  Paper  on  the  firft  book  of  MiliOn  with 
the  anfwer  which  Monfieur  Boileau   makes  to  Perrault 
on  this  occafion  :  '  Comparifons,  fays  he,  in  odes  and 
epic  poems,  are  not  introduced  only  toilluilrate  and 
embellim  the  difcourfe,  but  to  arnufe  and  relax  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  frequently  difengaging  him 
from  too  painful  an  attention  to  the  principal  fub- 
je£t,  and  by  leading  him  into  other  agreeable  images. 
Homer,  fays  he,  excelled  in   this  particular,  whofe 
comparifons  abound  with  fuch  images  of  nature  as 
are  proper  to  relieve  and  diverfify  his  fubjefts.     He 
continually  initrucb  the  reader,  and  makes  him  take 
notice  even  in  objects  which  are  every  day  before 
his  eyes,   of  fuch   circumftances    as   he  mould   not 
otherwife  have  obferved.'     To   this  he  adds,  as  a 
maxim  univerfally  acknowledged,  '  That  it  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  in  poetry  for  the  points  of  the  comparifon  to 
correspond  with  one  another  exaclly,    but  that  a  ge 
neral  refemblance  is  fufficient,  and  that  too  much 
L  5  «  nicety 
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*  nicety  in  this  particular  favours  of  the  rhetorician 

*  and  epigrammatift.' 

In  fhort,  if  we  look  into  the  conduft  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  as  the  great  fable  is  the  foul  of 
each  poem,  fo,  to  give  their  works  an  agreeable  va 
riety,  their  epifodes  are  fo  many  fhort  fables,  and 
their  fimiles  fo  many  fhort  epifodes;  to  which  you 
may  add,  if  you  pleafe,  that  their  metaphors  are  fo 
many  fhort  fimiles.  If  the  reader  confiders  the  com- 
parifons  in  the  firft  book  of  Milton,  of  the  fun  in  an 
eclipfe,  of  the  fleeping  Leviathan,  of  the  bees  fwarm- 
ing  about  their  hive,  of  the  fairy  dance,  in  the  view 
wherein  I  have  here  placed  them,  he  will  eafily 
difcover  the  great  beauties  that  are  in  each  of  thofe 
pafTages.  L* 

*  ByAonisoN,  London, 


N°  304     Monday,  February  18,  1711-12. 


Vulnut  alit  <venii  tf?  cceeo  carpitur  igni. 

Virg.  J£n.  iv.  2. 

A  latent  fire  preys  on  his  fev'rifh  veins. 

TH  E  circumftances  of  my  correfpondent,  whofe 
letter  I  now  infert,  are  fo  frequent,  that  I  can 
not  want  compaffion  fo  much  as  to  forbear  lay 
ing  it  before  the  town.  There  is  fomething  fo  mean 
and  inhuman  in  a  direct  Smithfield  bargain  for  chil? 
dren,  that  if  this  lover  carries  his  point,  and  obferves 
the  rules  he  pretends  to  follow,  I  do  not  only  wifh 
him  fuccefs,  but  alfo  that  it  may  animate  others  to 
follow  his  example.  I  know  not  one  motive  relating 
to  this  life  which  could  produce  fo  many  honourable 
and  worthy  aclions,  as  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  wo 
man  of  merit.  There  would  ten  thoufand  ways  of  in- 
duflry  and  honeft  ambition  be  purfued  by  young  men, 
who  believed  that  the  perfons  admired  had  value 
enough  for  their  pafEon,  to  attend  the  event  of  their 

good 
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good  fortune  in  all  their  applications,  in  order  to  make 
their  circumftances  fall  in  with  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themfelves,  their  families,  and  their  country.  All 
thefe  relations  a  man  mould  think  of  who  intends  to 
go  into  the  ftate  of  marriage,  and  expects  to  make  it  a 
Hate  of  pleafure  and  fatisfa&ion. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  for  fome  years  indulged  a  paflion  for  a 
young  lady  of  age  and  quality  fuitable  to  my 
own,  but  very  much  fuperior  in  fortune.  It  is  the 
famion  with  parents  (how  juftly  I  leave  you  to  judge) 
to  make  all  regards  give  way  to  the  article  of  wealth. 
From  this  one  consideration  it  is,  that  I  have  con 
cealed  the  ardent  love  I  have  for  her  ;  but  I  am  be 
holden  to  the  force  of  my  love  for  many  advantages 
which  I  reaped  from  it,  towards  the  better  conduct  of 
my  life.  A  certain  complacency  to  all  the  world,  a 
ftrong  defire  to  oblige  where-ever  it  lay  in  my  power, 
and  a  circumfpect  behaviour  in  all  my  words  and 
actions,  have  rendered  me  more  particularly  accep 
table  to  all  my  friends  and  acquaintance.  Love  has  had 
the  fame  good  effect  upon  mv  fortune;  and  I  have 
increafed  in  riches,  in  proportion  to  my  advancement 
in  thofe  arts,  which  make  a  man  agreeable  and  amia 
ble.  There  is  a  certain  fympathy  which  will  tell  my 
miftrefs  from  thefe  circumftances,  that  it  is  I  who 
writ  this  for  her  reading,  if  you  will  pleafe  to  infert 
it.  There  is  not  a  downright  enmity,  but  a.great 
coldnefs  between  our  parents  ;  fo  that  if  either  of  us 
declared  any  kind  fentiments  for  each  other,  her 
friends  would  be  very  backward  to  lay  an  obligation 
upon  our  family,  and  mine  to  receive  it  from  hers. 
Under  thefe  delicate  circumftances  it  is  no  eafy  mat 
ter  to  ad  with  fafety.  I  have  no  reafon  to  fancy  my 
miftrefs  has  any  regard  for  me,  but  from  a  very  dif- 
interefted  value  which  I  have  for  her.  If  from  any 
hint  in  any  future  Paper  of  yours  fhe  gives  me  the 
leaft  encouragement,  1  doubt  not  but  I  ihall  fur- 
mount  all  other  difficulties ;  and  infpired  by  fo  no 
ble  a  motive  for  the  care  cf  my  fortune,  as  the  be- 
L  6  •  lief 
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«  lief  (he  is  to  be  concerned  in  it,  I  will  not  defpair  of 
'  receiving  her  one  day  from  her  father's  own  hand. 

•  lam,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  obedient  humble  fervant, 
'  CLYTANDB*.' 

c  To  his  Worfhip  the  SPECTATOR. 

*  The  humble  petition  of  Anthony  Ti  tie-Page,  ftationer, 
'  in  the  centre  of  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 

'  Sheweth, 

THAT  your  petitioner  and  his  fore- fathers  have 
been  fellers  of  books  for  time  immemorial  : 
that  your  petitioner's  anceftor,  Crouch-back  Title- 
Page,  was  the  firft  of  that  vocation  in  Britain  ;  who 
keeping  his  ftation  (in  fair  weather)  at  the  corner  cf 
Lothbury,  was  by  way  of  eminency  called  The  Sta 
tioner,  a  name  which  from  him  all  fucceeding  book- 
fellers  have  affedled  to  bear  :  That  the  ftation  of  your 
petitioner  and  his  father  has  been  in  the  place  of  his 
prefent  fettlement  ever  fince  that  fquare  has  been 
built :  That  your  petitioner  has  formerly  had  the 
honour  of  your  worship's  cuftom,  and  hopes  you  ne 
ver  had  reafon  to  complain  of  your  penny-worths; 
that  particularly  he  fold  you  your  firft  "  Lilly's 
Grammar,"  and  at  the  fame  time  a  "  Wit's  Com 
monwealth"  almoft  as  good  as  new  :  Moreover,  that 
your  firft  rudimental  eflays  in  fpeftatorfhip  were  made 
in  your  petitioner's  (hop,  where  you  often  praftifed 
for  hours  together,  fometimes  on  his  books  upon  the 
rails,  fometimes  on  the  little  hieroglyphics  either 
gilt,  filvered,  or  plain,  which  the  Egyptian  woman, 
on  the  other  fide  of  the  mop,  had  wrought  in  gin 
ger-bread,  and  fometimes  on  the  Englifh  Youth, 
who  in  fundry  places  there  were  exercifing  themfelves 
in  the  traditional  fports  of  the  field. 
*  From  thefe  confiderations  it  is,  that  your  petitioner 
is  encouraged  to  apply  himfelf  to  you,  and  to  pro 
ceed  humbly  to  acquaint  your  worfliip,  That  he  has 
5  '  certain 
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certain  intelligence  that  you  receive  great  numbers 
of  defamatory  letters  defigned  by  their  authors  to  b» 
publilhed,  which  you  throw  afide  and  totally  ne- 
glecl: :  Your  petitioner  therefore  prays,  that  you  will 
pleafe  to  beftow  on  him  thofe  refufe  letters,  and  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  more  plentiful 
provifion  for  his  family  ;  or  at  the  word,  he  may 
be  allowed  to  fell  them  by  the  pound  weight  to 
his  good  customers  the  paltry  cooks  of  London  and 
Weitminfter. 

*  And  your  petitioner  mall  ever  pray,  &c.' 

'  To  the  SPECTATOR. 

*  The  humble  petition  of  BARTHOLOMEW  LADYLOVE, 
'  of  Round-Court,  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Martin's  in 
'  the  Fields,  in  behalf  of  himfelf  and  neighbours. 

«  Sheweth, 

I"1  HAT  your  petitioners  have  with  great  in- 
i  duftry  and  application  arrived  at  the  moil  exadl 
art  of  invitation  or  intreaty  :  That  by  a  befeeching 
air  and  perfuafive  addrefs,  they  have  for  many  years 
laft  paft  peaceably  drawn  in  every  tenth  paflenger, 
whether  they  intended  or  not  to  call  at  their  {hops, 
to  come  in  and  buy  ;  and  from  that  foftnefs  of  beha 
viour,  have  arrived  among  tradefmen  at  the  gentle 
appellation  of  The  Fa-ivnert. 

'  That  there  have  of  late  fet  up  amongfl  us  certain 
perfons  from  Monmouth-ftreet  and  Long-lane,  who 
by  the  Itrength  of  their  arms,  and  loudnefs  of  their 
throats,  draw  off  the  regard  of  all  paflengers  from 
your  faid  petitioners  ;  from  which  violence  they  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  The  Worriers. 
*  That  while  your  petitioners  ftand  ready  to  receive 
paflengers  with  a  fubmiffive  bow,  and  repeat  with  a 
gentle  voice,  '*  Ladies,  what  do  you  want  ?  pray 
look  in  here  ;"  the  Worriers  reach  out  their  hands 
at  piftol-fhot,  and  feize  the  cultoiners  at  arms- 
length. 

*  That 
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'  That  while  the  Fawners  ftrain  and  relax  the  muf- 
cles  of  their  faces  in  making  difllnclion  between  a 
fpinfler  in  a  coloured  fcarf  and  an  handmaid  in  a 
ftraw-hat,  the  Worriers  ufe  the  fame  roughnefs  to  > 
both,  and  prevail  upon  the  eafinefs  of  the  paffengers, 
to  the  impoverifhment  of  your  petitioners. 
'  Your  petitioners  therefore  moft  humbly  pray,  that 
the  Worriers  may  not  be  permitted  to  inhabit  the 
politer  parts  of  the  town;  and  that  Round-court 
may  remain  a  receptacle  for  buyers  of  a  more  foft 
education. 

«  And  your  petitioners,  Sec.' 

*#*  The  petition  of  the  New  Exchange,  concerning 
the  arts  of  buying  and  felling,  and  particularly  valuing 
goods  by  the  complexion  of  ihe  feller,  will  be  confider- 
ed  on  another  occafion.  T** 

**  By  STEELE,  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  letter 
box.  See  SPECT.  N°  2.71,  and  Dr.  Johnfon's  "  Lives  of  EnglifH 
«  Poets,"  Vol.  II.  p.  380,  8vo.  jjti. 


N°  305     Tuefday,  February  19,  1711-12. 


Nan  tali  aiixilio,  nee  defenforibus  ijlis 

Temfus  eget Virg.  JEn.  ii.  251. 

Thefe  times  want  other  aids.  DRYDEN. 

OU  R  late  news-papers  being  full  of  the  project 
now  on  foot  in  the  court  of  France,  for  eftabliih- 
ing  a  political    academy,    and  I  myfelf  having 
received  letters  from  feveral  virtuofos  among  my  fo 
reign  correfpontients,  which  give  fome  light  into  that 
affair,   1  intend  to   make  it  the  fubjed  of  this  day's 
Speculation.     A  general  account  of  this  project  may  be 
met  with  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  laft  Friday  in  the 

following 
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following  words,   translated  from  the  Gazette  of  Am- 
fterdam. 

Paris,  February  12.  '  It  is  confirmed  that  the  king 
has  refolved  to  eftablifh  a  new  academy  for  politics, 
of  which  the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  minifter  and  Secre 
tary  of  ftate,  is  to  be  Proteftor.  Six  academicians 
are  to  be  chofen,  endowed  with  proper  talents,  for 
beginning  to  form  this  academy,  into  which  no  per- 
fon  is  to  be  admitted  under  twenty-five  years  of 
age  :  they  mult  likewiie  have  each  an  eitate  of  two 
thoufand  livres  a  year,  either  in  pofieffion,  or  to 
come  to  them  by  inheritance.  The  king  will  allow 
to  each  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  livres.  They  are 
likewife  to  have  able  matters  to  teach  them  the  ne- 
cefTary  fcienccs,  and  to  inttruct  them  in  all  the  trea 
ties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  others,  which  have  been 
made  in  feveral  ages  pail.  Thefe  members  are  to 
meet  twice  a  week  at  the  Louvre.  From  this  femi- 
nary  are  to  be  chofen  fecretaries  to  ambaffies,  who  by 
degrees  may  advance  to  higher  employments.' 

Cardinal  Richlieu's  politics  made  France  the  terror 
of  Europe.  The  itatefmen  who  have  appeared  in  that 
nation  of  late  years  have  on  the  contrary  rendered  it 
cither  the  pity  or  contempt  of  its  neighbours.  The 
cardinal  ereded  that  famous  academy  which  has  carried 
all  the  parts  of  polite  learning  to  the  greateft  height. 
His  chief  defign  in  that  inftitution  was  to  divert  the 
men  of  genius  from  meddling  with  politics,  a  province 
in  which  he  did  not  care  to  have  any  one  elfe  interfere 
with  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  Marquis  de  Torcy 
feems  refolved  to  make  feveral  young  men  in  France  as 
wife  as  himfelf,  and  is  therefore  taken  up  at  prefent  in 
eftablifhing  a  nurfery  of  ftatefmen. 

Some  private  letters  add,  that  there  will  alfo  be 
erefted  a  feminary  of  petticoat  politicians,  who  are  to 
be  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Madam  de  Maintenon, 
and  to  be  difpatched  into  foreign  courts  upon  any 
emergencies  of  ftate  ;  but  as  the  news  of  this  laft  pro- 
jeft  has  not  been  yet  confirmed,  I  fhall  take  no  farther 
notice  of  it. 

Several 
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Several  of  my  readers  may  doubtlefs  remember  that 
upon  the  condufion  of  the  laft  war,  which  had  been 
carried  on  fo  fuccefsfully  by  the  enemy,  their  generals 
were  many  of  them  transformed  into  ambafladors :  but 
the  conduct  of  thofe  who  have  commanded  in  the  pre- 
fent  war,  has,  it  feems,  brought  fo  little  honour  and 
advantage  to  their  great  monarch,  that  he  is  refolved 
to  truft  his  affairs  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  thole  mili 
tary  gentlemen. 

The  regulations  of  this  new  academy  very  much  de- 
ferve  our  attention.  The  ftudents  are  to  have  in  pof- 
feffion,  or  reverfion,  an  eftate  of  two  thoufand  French 
livres  per  annum,  which,  as  the  prefent  exchange  runs, 
will  amount  to  at  leafl  one  hundred  and  twenty-fix 
pounds  Englifh.  This,  with  the  royal  allowance  of  a 
thoufand  livres,  will  enable  them  to  find  themfelves 
in  coffee  and  fnuff;  not  to  mention  news-papers,  pens 
and  ink,  wax  and  wafers,  with  the  like  necefTaries  for 
politicians. 

A  man  muft  be  at  leaft  five  and  twenty  before  he 
can  be  initiated  into  the  myfteries  of  this  academy, 
though  there  is  no  queftion,  but  many  grave  perfons 
of  a  much  more  advanced  age,  who  have  been  con- 
ftant  readers  of  the  Paris  gazette,  will  be  glad  to  begin 
the  world  anew  and  enter  themfelves  upon  this  liil  of 
politicians. 

The  fociety  of  thefe  hopeful  young  gentlemen  is  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  fix  profeflbrs,  who,  it  feems, 
are  to  be  fpeculative  ftatefmen,  and  drawn  out  of  the 
body  of  the  royal  academy.  Thefe  fix  wife  matters, 
according  to  my  private  letters,  are  to  have  the  follow 
ing  parts  allotted  to  them. 

The  firft  is  to  inftruft  ihe  ftudents  in  State  Legerde 
main,  as  how  to  take  r.ff  the  impreffion  of  a  feal,  to 
fplit  a  wafer,  to  open  a  letter,  to  fold  it  up  again, 
with  other  the  like  ingenious  feats  of  dexterity  and  art. 
When  the  ftudents  have  accomplifhed  themfelves  in 
this  part  of  their  profeffion,  th.y  are  to  be  delivered 
into  the  hand;,  of  their  fecoiid  inilrudlor,  who  is  a  kind 
of  Pofture-M  after. 

This  artift  is  to  teach  them  how  to  nod  judicioufly, 
to  fhrug  up  their  fhoulders  in  a  dubious  cafe,  to  con 
nive 
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nive  with  either  eye,  and  in  a  word,  the  whole  prac 
tice  of  Political  Grimace. 

The  third  is  a  fort  of  Language-Mailer,  who  is  to 
inftruft  them  in  the  ftile  proper  for  a  minirter  in  his 
ordinary  difcourfe.  And  to  the  end  that  this  college 
of  itatefmen  may  be  thoroughly  prac~lifed  in  the  poli 
tical  ftile,  they  are  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  their  common: 
converfations,  before  they  are  employed  either  in  fo 
reign  or  domeftic  affairs.  If  one  of  them  afks  another, 
what  o'clock  it  is,  the  other  is  to  anfwer  him  indired- 
ly,  and,  if  poflible,  to  turn  off  thequeftion.  If  he  is 
defired  to  change  a  Louis  d'or,  he  mull  beg  time  to 
confider  of  it.  If  it  be  enquired  of  him,  whether  the 
king  is  at  Verfailles  or  Marly,  he  muft  anfwer  in,  a 
whiiper.  Jf  he  be  afked  the  news  of  the  laft  Gazette, 
or  the  fubjedl  of  a  proclamation,  he  is  to  reply,  that 
he  has  not  yet  read  it  ;  or  if  he  does  not  care  for  ex 
plaining  himfelf  fo  far,  he  needs  only  draw  his  brow 
up  in  wrinkles,  or  elevate  the  left  Ihoulder. 

The  fourth  profeflbr  is  to  teach  the  whole  art  of  po 
litical  characters  and  hieroglyphics  j  and  to  the  end 
that  they  may  be  perfeft  alfo  in  this  practice,  they  are 
not  to  fend  a  note  to  one  another  (though  it  be  but  to 
borrow  a  Tacitus  or  a  Machiavel)  which  is  not  written 
in  cypher. 

Their  fifth  profeflbr,  it  is  thought,  will  be  chofen 
out  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits,  and  is  to  be  well  read  in 
the  controverfies  of  probable  doctrines,  mental  refer- 
vations,  and  the  rights  of  princes.  This  learned  man 
is  to  inftruft  them  in  the  grammar,  fyntax,  and  con- 
ftruing  part  of  Treaty  Latin  ;  how  to  diftinguifh  be 
tween  the  fpirit  and  the  letter,  and  likewife  demon- 
itrate  how  the  fame  form  of  words  may  lay  an  obliga- 
gation  upon  any  prince  in  Europe,  different  from  that 
which  it  lays  upon  his  moft  chriftian  majefty.  He  is 
likewife  to  teach  them  the  art  of  finding  flaws,  loop- 
holes,  and  evafions,  in  the  moft  folemn  compadts,  and 
particularly  a  great  Rabbinical  Secret,  revived  of  late 
years  by  the  fraternity  of  Jefuits,  namely,  that  contra 
dictory  interpretations  of  the  fame  article  may  both  of 
them  be  true  and  valid. 

When 
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When  our  ftatefmen  are  fufficiently  improved  by 
thefe  feveral  inftruclors,  they  are  to  receive  their  laft 
polifhing  from  one  who  is  to  aft  among  them  as  Matter 
of  the  ceremonies.  This  gentleman  is  to  give  them 
lectures  upon  thofe  important  points  of  the  Elbow 
Chair,  and  the  Stair-Head,  to  inftruft  them  in  the 
different  fituations  of  the  right-hand,  and  to  furniflv 
them  with  bows  and  inclinations  of  all  fizes,  mea- 
fures,  and  proportions.  Jn  fhort,  this  prefeffor  is  to 
give  the  fociety  their  Stiffening,  and  infufe  into  their 
manners  that  beautiful  political  ftarch,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  levees,  conferences,  vifits>  and  make 
them  mine  in  what  vulgar  minds  are  apt  to  look  upon, 
as  trifles. 

1  have  not  yet  heard  any  further  particulars,  which 
are  to  be  obferved  in  this  fociety  of  unfledged  ftatef- 
men  ;  but  I  muft  confefs,  had  I  a  fon  of  five  and  twen 
ty,  that  mould  take  it  into  his  head  at  that  age  to  fet 
up  for  a  politician,  I  think  I  mould  go  near  to  dif- 
inherit  him  for  a  blockhead.  Befides,  I  mould  be 
apprehenfive  lelt  the  fame  arts  which  are  to  enable  him 
to  negotiate  between  potentates,  might  a  little  infec~l 
his  ordinary  behaviour  between  man  and  man.  There 
is  no  queftion  but  thefe  young  Machiavels  will,  in  a 
little  time,  turn  their  college  upfide-down  with  plots, 
and  ftratagems,  and  lay  as  many  fchemes  to  circumvent 
one  another  in  a  frog  or  a  fallad,  as  they  may  here 
after  put  in  practice  to  over-reach  a  neighbouring  prince 
or  ftate. 

We  are  told,  that  the  Spartans,  though  they  puniih- 
cd  theft  in  their  young  men  when  it  was  difcovered,, 
looked  upon  it  as  honourable  if  it  fucceeded.  Pro 
vided  the  conveyance  was  clean  and  unfufpecled,  a 
youth  might  afterwards  boaft  of  it.  This,  fay  the 
hiitorians,  was  to  keep  them  fharp,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  being  impofed  upon,  either  in  their  pub 
lic  or  private  negotiations.  Whether  any  fuch  relax 
ations  of  morality,  fuch  little  jeux  d'efpnt,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  in  this  intended  feminary  of  politicians,. 
I  fhail  icave  to  the  wifdoni  of  their  founder. 

Jn  the  mean  time  we  have  fair  warniag  given  us  by 
this  doughty  body  of  ftatefmen  ;  and  as  SylLa  faw  many 

Marii 
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Marii  in  Cosfar,  fo  I  think  we  may  difcover  many 
Torcys  in  this  college  of  Academicians.  Whatever  we 
think  of  ourfelves,  I  am"  afraid  neither  our  Smyrna  or 
St.  James's  will  be  a  match  for  it.  Our  coffee- houfes 
are,  indeed,  very  good  inftitutions,  but  whether  or 
no  thefe  our  Britifh  fchools  of  politics  may  furuiih  out 
as  able  envoys  and  fecretaries  as  an  academy  that  is 
fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  will  deferve  our  ferious 
confideration,  efpecially  if  we  remember  that  our  coun 
try  is  more  famous  for  producing  men  of  integrity 
than  ftatefmen  :  and  that  on  the  contrary,  French 
truth  and  Britifh  policy  make  a  confpicuous  figure 
in  NOTHING  ;  as  the  earl  of  Rochefter  has  very  well 
cbferved  in  his  admirable  poem  upon  that  barren 
fubjeft.  L** 

**  By  ADDISON,  dated  it  fcems  from  his  houfe  in  London. 


Wednefday,  February  20,  1711-12, 


forma,  ut  fe  tibi  femptr 


Imputet  ?  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  177. 

What  beauty,  or  what  chaftity,  can  bear 

So  great  a  price,  if  ftately  and  fevere 

She  Hill  infults  ?  DRYDEH. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  WRITE  this  to  communicate  to  you  a  misfor 
tune  which  frequently  happens,    and  therefore 
deferves  a  confolatory  difcourfe  on  the  fubjeft. 
I  was  within   this  half  year  in  the  poiTeflion  of  as 
much  beauty  and  as  many  lovers  as  any  young  lady 
in  England.     But  my   admirers  have  left  me,  and 
I  cannot  complain  of  their  behaviour.     I  have  with 
in  that  time  had  the  fmall-pox  ,-  and  this  face,  which 
(according  to  many  amorous  epirtles  which  I  have 
by  me)  was  the  feat  of  all  that  is  beautiful  in  wo- 

*•  man. 
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man,  is  now  disfigured  with  fears.  It  goes  to  the 
very  foul  of  me  to  fpeak  what  I  really  think  of  my 
face;  and  though  I  think  I  did  not  over-rate  my 
beauty  while  I  had  it,  it  has  extremely  advanced  in 
its  value  with  me  now  it  is  loft.  There  is  one  cir- 
cumftance  which  makes  my  cafe  very  particular; 
the  uglieft  fellow  that  ever  pretended  to  me,  was  and 
is  molt  in  my  favour,,  and  he  treats  me  at  prefent 
the  moft  unreaibnably.  If  you  could  make  him  re 
turn  an  obligation  which  he  owes  me,  in  liking  a 
perfon  that  is  not  amiable. — But  there  is,  1  fear,  no 
poflibility  of  making  paflion  move  by  the  rules  of 
reafon  and  gratitude.  But  fay  what  you  can  to  one 
who  has  furvived  herielf,  and  knows  not  how  to  aft 
in  a  new  Being.  My  lovers  are  at  the  feet  of  my 
rivals,  my  rivals  are  every  day  bewailing  me,  and  I 
cannot  enjoy  what  I  am,  by  reafon  of  the  diftrafting 
reflection  upon  what  I  was.  Confider  the  woman  I 
was  did  not  die  of  eld  nge,  but  I  was  taken  off  in 
the  prime  of  my  youth,  and  according  to  the  courfe 
of  nature  may  have  forty  years  after-life  to  come.  I 
have  nothing  of  myfelf  left,  which  I  like,  but  that 

'  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  PARTHENISSA  f.r 

When  Lewis  of  France  had  loft  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies,  the  addrefies  to  him  at  that  time  were  full  of  his 
fortitude,  and  they  turn'd  his  misfortune  to  his  glory  ; 
in  that,  during  his  profperity,  he  could  never  have 
manifested  his  herok  conftancy  under  diftreffes,  and  fo 
the  world  had  loft  the  molt  eminent  part  of  his  charac 
ter.  ParthenifTa's  condition  gives  her  the  fame  oppor 
tunity  :  and  to  refign  conquefts  is  a  talk  as  difficult  in 

•f-  Mr.  John  Duncombe  afcribes  this  letter  feo  his  relative  Mr. 
John  Hughes,  and  fays,  that  the  real  perfon  alluded  to  under  the 
fidtitious  name  of  Parthenifla,  was  a  Mifs  Rotherham,  fifter  to  the 
fecond  lady  of  the  fixth  lord  Effingham,  and  afterwards  married  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt,  maftor  of  FeUled-fchpal  in  Ellex.  Gent. 
Mag.  1780. 

a  beauty 
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a  beauty  as  an  hero.  In  the  very  entrance  upon  this 
work  file  muft  burn  all  her  love-letters  ;  or  fmce  fhe  is 
fo  candid  as  not  to  call  her  lovers  who  follow  her  no 
longer  unfaithful,  it  would  be  a  very  good  beginning 
of  a  new  life  from  that  of  a  beauty,  to  fend  them  back 
to  thole  who  writ  them,  with  this  honeft  infcription, 
"  Articles  of  a  Marriage  Treaty  broken  off  by  the 
•*'  fmall-pox."  I  have  known  but  one  inftance  where 
a  matter  of  this  kind  went  on  after  a  like  misfortune, 
where  the  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  fpirit,  writ  this 
billet  to  her  lover. 

'SIR, 

IF  you  flattered  me  before  I  had  this  terrible  ma 
lady,  pray  come  and  fee  me  now  :  but  if  you  fin- 
cerely  liked  me,  ftay  away ;  for  1  am  not  the  fame 

'   CORINNA.* 

The  lover  thought  there  was  fomething  fo  fprightly 
In  her  behaviour,  that  he  anfwered  ; 

f  MADAM, 

*  T  AM  not  obliged,  fmce  yon  are  not  the  fame  wo- 

*  JL  man,  to  let  you  know  whether  I  flattered  you  or 

*  not ;  but  I  afl'ure  you  I  do  not,  when  I  tell  you   I 

*  now  like  you  above  all  your  fex,  and  hope  you  will 

*  bear  what  may  befal  me,  when   we  are  both  one,  as 

*  well  as  you  do  what  happens  to  yourfelf  now  you  are 
'  jQngle ;  therefore  I  am  ready  to  take  fuch  a  fpirit  for 
'  my  companion  as  foon  as  you  pleafe. 

'  AMILCAR.' 

If  Parthenifla  can  now  poflefs  her  own  mind,  and 
think  as  little  of  her  beauty  as  fhe  ought  to  have  done 
when  fhe  had  it,  there  will  be  no  great  diminution  of 
her  charms ;  and  if  fhe  was  formerly  too  much  affefted 
with  them,  an  eafy  behaviour  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  lofs  of  them.  Take  the  whole  fex  together, 
and  you  find  thole  who  have  the  flrongeft  pofTeflion  of 
men's  hearts  are  not  eminent  for  their  beauty.  You 
fee  it  often  happen  that  thofe  who  engage  men  to  the 

greateft 
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greateft  violence,  are  fuch  as  thofe  who  are  ftrtfngers  to 
them  would  take  to  be  remarkably  defective  for  that 
«nd.  The  fondefl  lover  I  know,  faid  to  me  one  day 
in  a  crowd  of  women  ac  an  entertainment  of  mufic, 
You  have  often  heard  me  talk  of  my  beloved  ;  That 
•woman  there,  continued  he,  fmiling,  when  he  had  fix 
ed  my  eye,  is  her  very  picture.  The  lady  he  mewed 
me  was  by  much  the  leaft  remarkable  for  beauty  of  any 
in  the  whole  affeinbly  ;  but  having  my  curiolity  ex 
tremely  raifed,  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off  her.  Her 
«yes  at  laft  met  mine,  and  with  a  fudden  furprife  fhe 
looked  round  her  to  fee  who  near  her  was  remarkably 
handforae  that  I  was  gazing  at.  This  little  acl  ex- 
pkined  the  fecret.  She  did  not  underftand  herfelf 
for  the  object  of  love,  and  therefore  me  was  fo.  The 
lover  is  a  very  honeft  plain  man  ;  and  what  charmed 
him  was  a  peribn  that  goes  al  ng  with  him  in  the  cares 
and  joys  of  life,  not  taken  up  with  herfelf,  but  fincerely 
attentive  with  a  ready  and  chearful  mind,  to  accom 
pany  him  in  either. 

I  can  tell  Parthenifla  for  her  comfort,  That  the 
beauties,  generally  fpeaking,  are  the  moft  impertinent 
and  difagreeable  of  women.  An  apparent  defire  of 
admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their  own  merit,  and  a 
precife  behaviour  in  their  general  conduct,  are  almoft 
inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.  All  you  obtain  of 
them,  is  granted  to  importunity  and  *  folicitation  for 
what  did  not  ceferve  fo  much  of  your  time,  and  you 
recover  from  the  pcffeflion  of  it,  as  out  of  a  dream. 

You  are  aftiamed  of  the  vagyries  of  fancy  which  fo 
ftrangely  mifled  you,  and  your  admiration  of  a  beauty, 
merely  as  fuch,  is  inconfiltent  with  a  tolerable  reflec 
tion  upon  yourf.-If,  The  chearful  good  humoured 
creatures,  into  whofe  heads  it  never  entered  that  they 
could  make  any  man  unhappy,  are  the  perfons  formed 
for  making  men  happy.  There  is  Mifs  Liddy  can 
dance  a  jig,  raife  paile,  write  a  good  hand,  keep  an 
account,  give  a  reafonable  anfwer,  and  do  as  me  is 
bid ;  while  her  eldeft  filter  Madam  Martha  is  out  of 
humour,  has  the  fpleen,  learns  by  reports  of  people 

*  See  STEZLE'S  Letters  to  Mrs.  M.  Scurloek,  and  afterwards  to 
taiySTEEX.il  t>ajfim.  Vol.  J. 

I  Of 
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of  higher  quality  new  ways  of  being  uneafv  and  dif- 
pleafed.  And  this  happens  for  no  reafon  in  the  world, 
but  that  poor  Liddy  knows  fhe  has  no  fuch  thing  as  a 
certain  negligence  that  is  fo  l>?-coming,  that  there  is 
not  I  know  not  what  in  her  air  :  and  that  if  fhe  talks 
like  a  fool,  there  is  no  one  will  fay,  Well  !  I  know 
not  what  it  is,  but  every  thing  pleafes  nubsn  fee 
/peaks  it. 

Afk  any  of  the  hu/bands  of  your  great  beauties,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  they  hate  their  wives  nine  hours 
of  every  day  they  pafs  together.  There  is  fuch  a  par 
ticularity  for  ever  affected  by  them,  that  they  are  in- 
cumbered  with  their  charms  in  all  they  fay  or  do. 
They  pray  at  public  devotions  as  they  are  beauties. 
They  eoriVerfe  on  ordinary  occasions  as  they  are  beau 
ties.  Afk  Belinda  what  it  is  o'clock,  and  fhe  is  at  a 
ttand  whether  fo  great  a  beauty  ihould  anfwer  you. 
In  a  word  I  think,  inftead  of  offering  to  adminiller 
confolation  to  Partheniila,  I  fhould  congratulate  her 
metamorphofis ;  and  however  fhe  thinks  fhe  was  not 
the  leufi  infolent  in  the  profperity  of  her  charms,  fhe 
was  enough  fo  to  find  fhe  may  make  herfelf  a  much 
more  agreeable  creature  in  her  prefent  adverlity.  The 
endeavour  to  pleafe  is  highly  promoted  by  a  confciouf- 
nefs  that  the  appr  bation  of  the  perfon  you  would  be 
agreeable  to,  is  a  favour  you  do  not  deferve  ;  for  in 
this  cafe  affurance  of  fuccefs  is  the  moft  certain  way  to 
difappointment.  (iood  nature  will  always  fupply  the 
abfence  of  beauty,  but  beauty  cannot  long  fupply  the 
abfence  of  good-nature. 

P.  S. 

'*  MADAM,  February  18. 

'  T  Have  yours  of  this  dav,  wherein  you  twice  bid  me 
*  JL  not  difoblige  you,  but  you  muft  explain  yourfelf 
'  farther  before  1  know  what  to  do. 

'*  Your  moft  obedient  fervant, 
T*»  •  The  SPECTATOR.' 

•*  By  STXCI.E,  from  the  letter-box. 

Thurfday, 
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•          ••       Verfate  diu,  quid ferre  recufent, 

Quid  iialeant  bumeri .         Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  39. 

-Often  try  what  weight  you  can  fupport, 


And  what  your  moulders  are  too  weak  to  bear. 

ROSCOMMON. 


I 


AM  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  following  letter,  that 
I  am  in  hopes  it  will  not  be  a  difagreeable  prefent 
to  the  public. 


"SIR, 

THOUGH  I  believe  none  of  your  readers  more 
admire  your  agreeable  manner  of  working  up 
trifles  than  myfelf,  yet  as  your  Speculations  are  now 
fwelling  into  volumes,  and  will  in  all  probability  pafs 
down  to  future  ages,  methinks  I  would  have  no  tingle 
iubjeft  in  them,  wherein  the  general  good  of  man 
kind  is  concern'd,  left  unfiniihed. 
'  1  have  a  long  time  expected  with  great  impatience 
that  you  would  enlarge  upon  the  ordinary  miftakes 
which  are  committed  in  the  education  of  our  children. 
I  the  more  eafily  flattered  myfelf  that  you  would  one 
time  or  other  refume  this  confideration,  becaufe  you 
tell  us  that  your  i68th  Paper  was  only  compofed  of  a 
few  broken  hints ;  but  finding  myfelf  hitherto  difap- 
pointed,  I  have  ventured  to  fend  you  my  own  thoughts 
on  this  fubjeft. 

'  I  remember  Pericles,  in  his  famous  oration  at  the 
funeral  of  thofe  Athenian  young  men  who  perifhed 
in  the  Samian  expedition,  has  a  thought  very  much, 
celebrated  by  feveral  ancient  critics,  namely,  That 
the  lofs  which  the  commonwealth  fuffered  by  the 
deiiruftion  of  its  youth,  was  like  the  lofs  which  the 

«  year 
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'  year  would  fuffer  by  the  definition  of  the  fpring, 
'  The  prejudice  which  the  public  fuflains  from  a 
f  wrong  education  of  children,  is  an  evil  of  the  fame 

*  nature,  as  it  in  a  manner  ftarves  pofterity,  and  de- 
'  frauds  our  country  of  thofe  perfons  who,  with  due 
'•  care,  might  make  an  eminent  figure  in  their  refpec- 
f  tive  pofts  of  life. 

'  I  have  feen  a  book  written  by  Juan  Huartes  a 
'  Spanifh  phyfician,  intitled  "  Examen  de  Ingenios*," 
f  wherein  he  lays  it  down  as  one  of  his  nrft  portions, 
'  that  nothing  but  nature  can  qualify  a  man  for  learn- 
'  ing  ;  and  that  without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 

*  particular  art  or  fcience  which  he  ftudies,  his  utmoft 
'*  pains. and  application,  affifted  by  the  ableft  matters, 

*  will  be  to  no  purpofe. 

1  He  illuftrates  this  by  the  example  of  Tully's  fon 
'  Marcus  f. 

'  Cicero,  in  order  to  accomplifti  his  fon  in  that  fort 
'  of  learning  which  he  defigned  him  for,  fent  him  to 
f  Athens,  the  moft  celebrated  academy  at  that  time  in 

*  the  world,  and  where  a-  vaft  concourfe,  out  of  the 
'  moft  polite  nations,  could  not  but  furnifh  the  young 
'  gentleman  with  a  multitude  of  great  examples  and 
'  accidents  that  might  infenhbly  have  inftru&ed  him  in 
'  his  defigned  iludies.     He  placed  him  under  the  care 
'  of  Cratippasy  who  was   one  of  the  greateft  philofo- 
'  pliers  of  the  age,  and,  as  if  all  the  books  which  were 
'  at  that  time  written  had  not  been  fufficient  for  his 

*  ufe,  he  compoied  others  on  purpofe  for  him  :  not- 

*  withftanding  all  this,  hiflory  informs  us,  that  Mar- 

*  cus  proved  a  mere  blockhead,  and  that  nature,   (who 
'  it  feems  was  even  with   the  fon  for  her  prodigality 
«  to  the  father),  rendered  him  incapable  of  improving 

*  by  all  the  rules  of  eloquence,  the  precepts  of  phy- 

*  The  beft  edition  of  this  book,  published  at  Cologne  in  I2mo. 
dn.  1710,  was  probably  not  much  known  here>  at  the  date  of  this 
Paper. 

f  See  TAT.    with  Notes,   Vol.  IV.    N0   159,  p.  344,    Latin 
Note.     Ex  paterno  ingenio  nibil  habult  prater  urbanitatem,  rum  buic 
natura  memoriam  demfferat,  Gf  Ji  quid  tx  eafufererat,  ebridat Jut' 
'  ducebat, 

VOL.  IV.  M  «  lofophy, 
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'  lofophy,  his  own  endeavours,  and   the   moft  refined 

*  conversation  in  Athens.      i  his  author  therefore  pro- 

*  pofe-,  that  there  fhould  be  certain  triers  or  examiners 

*  appointed  by  the  ftate,  to  in.ped  the  genius  of  every 

*  particular  boy,  and  to  allot  him  the  part  that  is  moft 
'  fuitable  to  his  natural  lalents. 

'  Plato  in  one  of  his  dialogues  tells  us,  that  So- 
'  crates,  who  was  the  fon  of  a  midwife,  ufed  to  fay, 
'  that  as  his  mother,  though  (he  was  very  fkiiful  in 
'  her  profeflion,  could*  not  deliver  a  woman,  unlefsfhe 

*  was  finil  with   child,    lo    neither  could   he  himfelf 
'  raiie  knowledge  out  of  a  mind,  where  nature  had 

*  not  planted  it. 

'  Accordingly,  the  method  this  philofopher  took,  of 

*  inftrudttng  his  fcholars  by  feveral  interrogatories  or 
'  quellions,  was  only  helping  the  birth,  and  bringing 
'  their  own  thoughts  to  light. 

'  The  bpanifh  doftor  above-mentioned,  as  his  fpe- 
'  cu}ations  grew  more  refined,  aflerts  that  every  kind 
'  of  wit  has  a  particular  fcience  correfponding  to  it, 

*  and  in  which  alone  it  can  be  truly  excellent.     As  to 

*  thofe  geniufes,  which  may   feem  to  have  an  equal 
'  aptitude  for  feveral  things,  he  regards  them  as  fo 
1  many   unfinifhed  pieces  of  nature   wrought  off  in 
«  hafte. 

'  There  are  indeed  but  very  few  to  whom  nature 
'  has  been  fo  unkind,  that  they  are  not  capable  of 

*  mining  in  fome  fcience  or  other.     There  is  a  certain 

*  bias  towards  knowledge  in  every  mind,  which  may  be 

*  ftrengthened  and  improved  by  proper  applications. 

«  The  ftory  of  Clavius  *  is  very  well  known  ;  he  was 

*  entered  in  a  college  of  Jefuits,  and  after  having  been 
'•  tried  at  feveral  parts  of  learning,  was  upon  the  point 

*  of  being  difmifled  as  an  hopelefs  blockhead,  until  one 

*  of  the  fathers  took  it  into  his  head  to  make  an  efiay 

*  of  his  parts  in  geometry,  which  it  feems  hit  his  ge- 
'  nius  fo  luckily,  that  he  afterwards  became  one  of  the 

*  greateft  mathematicians  of  the  age.     It  is  commonly 
'  thought  that  the  fagacity  of  thefe  fathers,  in  difco- 
'  venng  the  talent  of  a  young  ftudent,  has  not  a  little 

*  Chriftopher  Clavius,  a  geometrician  and  aftronomer,  author  of 
five  volumes  in  folk,  who  4iedat  Rome  in  1612,  aged  7^. 

'  con- 
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*  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order  has  made 
'  in  the  world. 

*  How  different  from  this  manner  of  education  is 

*  that  which  prevails  in  our  own  country?  Where  no- 

*  thing  is  more  ufual  than  to  fee  forty  or  fifty  boys  of 

*  feveral  ages,  tempers  and  inclinations,  ranged  to- 

*  gether  in  the  fame  clafs,  employed  upon  the  fame 
'  authors,    and  enjoined  the  fame  tafks  ?    Whatever 

*  their  natural  genius  may  be,  they  are  all  to  be  made 
'poets,  hiftorians,  and  orators  alike.     They  are. all 
'  obliged  to  have  the  fame  capacity,  to  bring  in   the 
f  fame  tale  of  verfe,  and  to  furnim  out  the  lame  por- 
'  tion  of'profe.     Every  boy  is  bound  to  have  as  good 
'  a  memory  as  the  captain  of  the  form.     To  be  brief, 
'  inftead  of  adapting  ftudies  to  the  particular  genius 
'  of  a  youth,  we  expect  from  the  young  man,   that  he 
'  mould  adapt  his  genius  to  his  ftudies.     This,  I  muft 
'  confeft,  is  not  fo  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  in- 

*  ftructor,  as  to  the  parent,  who  will  never  be  brought 
'  to  believe,  that  his  fon  is  not  capable  of  performing 
'  as  much  as  his  neighbour's,  and  that  he  may  not 

*  make  him  whatever  he  has  a  mind  to. 

'  If  the  prefent  age  is  more  laudable  than  thofe 

'  which  have  gone  before  it  in  any  fingle  particular, 

*  it  is  in  that  generous  care  which  feveral  well-dif- 
'  pofed  perfons  have  taken  in  the  education  of  poor 
'  children  ;  and  as  in  thefe  charity- fchools  there  is  no 

*  place  lefc  for  the  over-weening  fondnefs  of  a  parent, 
'  the  directors  of  them  would  make  them  beneficial  to 
'  the  public,  if  they  confidered  the  precept  which  I 

*  have  been  thus  long  inculcating.     They  might  eafily, 
'  by  well  examining  the  parts  of  thofe  under  their  in- 
'  fpection,  make  a  juil  diftribution  of  them  into  pro- 

*  per  clafles  and  divifions,  and  allot  to  them   this  or 
f  that  particular  ftudy,  as  their  genius  qualifies  them 
'  for  profeffions,  trades,  handicrafts,  or  fervice  by  lea 

*  or  land. 

'  How  is  this  kind  of  regulation  wanting  in  the  three 
'  great  profeffions ! 

'  Dr.  South,  complaining  of  perfons  who  took  upon 

'  them  holy  orders,  though  altogether  unqualified  for 

'  the  facred  function,  fays  fomewhere,  that  many  a  man 

M  2  "  runs 
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'  runs  his  head  againft  a  pulpit,  who  might  have  done 

*  his  country  excellent  fervice  at  the  plough-tail. 

•'  In  like  manner  many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but  an 
'  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar,  might  have  made  a  very 

*  elegant  waterman,  and  have  fhined  at  the  Temple 

*  flairs,  though  he  can  get  no  bufinefs  in  the  houfe. 

'  I  have  known  a  corn- cutter,  who  with  a  right  edu- 
•'  cation  would  have  made  an  excellent  phyfician. 

'  To  defcend  lower,  are  not  our  ftreets  filled  with 
'  fagacious  draymen,  and  politicians  in  liveries  ?  We 
•«  have  feveral  tailors  of  fix  foot  high,  and  meet  with 

*  many  a  broad  pair  of  (houlders  that  are  thrown  away 

*  upon  a  barber,  when  perhaps  at  the  fame  time    we 

*  fee  a  pigmy  porter  reeling  under  a  burden,   who 

*  might  have  managed  a  needle  with  much  dexterity, 
•'  or  have  fnapped  his  fingers  with  great  eafe  to  him- 

*  felf,  and  advantage  to  the  public. 

'  The  Spartans,  though  they  aflred  with  the  fpirit 

*  which  1  am  here  fpeaking  of,  carried  it  much  farther 

*  than  what  I  propofe.     Among  thorn  it  was  not  !aw- 

*  ful  for  the  father  himfelf  to  bring  up  his  children 

*  after  his  own  fancy.    As  foon  as  they  were  feven  years 

*  old  they  were  all  lifted  in  feveral  companies,  and  dif- 
'  ciplined  by  the  public.     The  old  men  were  fpe&ators 

*  of  their   performances,    who  often   raifed    quarrels 

*  among  them,  and  fet  them  at  flrife  with  one  another, 
'  that  by   thofe  early  difcoveries  they  might  fee  how 

*  their  feveral  talents  lay,  and  without  any  regard  to 

*  their  quality,  difpofe  of  them  accordingly,  for  the 

*  fervice  of  the  commonwealth.     By  this  means  Sparta 
'  foon   became  the  miftrefs  of  Greece,   and  famous 
'  through  the  whole  world  for  her  civil  and  military 

*  difcipline. 

*  tf  you  think  this  letter  deferves  a  place  among  your 
'  Speculations,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  you  with  fome 
'  other  thoughts  on  the  fame  fubject. 

X**  «  lam,  &c.' 

**  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell.  See  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  N«  555. 
See  his  other  thoughts  on  the  fame  fubjedt,  N°  313,  and  Vol.  V. 
Np  337.  See  alfo  Papers  of  the  fame  author,  N°  277,  283,  301, 
»od  319. 

Friday, 
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N°  308     Friday,  February  22,  1711-10. 


-Jam  proterva 


Fronte  petet  Laiage  maritum. 

Hor.  Od.  5,  lib.  2.  ver,  15. 


•Laiage  will  foon  proclaim 


Her  love,  nor  blum  to  own  her  flame. 

CREECH. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IG  I VE  you  this  trouble  in  order  to  propofe  my- 
felf  to  you,  as  an  affiftant  in  the  weighty  cares 
which  you  have  thought  fit  to  undergo  for  the 
public  good.  I  am  a  very  great  lover  of  women, 
that  is  to  fay  honeftly,  and  as  it  is  natural  to  ftudy 
what  one  -likes,  I  have  induftrioufly  applied  myfelf 
to  underhand  them.  The  prefent  circumftance  re 
lating  to  them,  is  that  I  think,  there  wants  under 
you,  as  SPECTATOR,  a  perfon  to  be  diflinguifhed 
and  veiled  in  the  power  and  quality  of  a  CENSOR  on 
marriages  *.  I  lodge  at  the  Temple,  and  know, 
by  feeing  women  come  hither,  and  afterwards  ob- 
ferving  them  conducted  by  their  counfel  to  judges 
chambers,  that  there  is  a  cuftom  in  cafe  of  making 
conveyance  of  a  wife's  eftate,  that  me  is  carried  to  a 
judge's  apartment  and  left  alone  with  him,  to  be  ex 
amined,  in  private,  whether  me  has  not  been  frighten 
ed,  or  fweetened  by  her  fpoufe  into  the  ait  me  is  going 
to  do,  or  whether  it  is  of  her  own  free  will.  Now  if 
this  be  a  method  founded  upon  reafon  and  equity, 
why  mould  there  not  be  alfo  a  proper  officer  for  exa 
mining  fuch  as  are  entering  into  the  ftate  of  matri 
mony,  whether  they  are  forced  by  parents  on  one 
fide,  or  moved  by  intereft  only  on  the  other,  to  come 

*  SeeN°  310.  let.  4. 

M  3  "  together, 
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together,  and  bring  forth  fuch  aukvvard  heirs  as  are 
the  product  of  half  love  and  conftrained  compliances  ? 
There  is  no  body,  though  I  fay  it  myfelf,  would  be 
fitter  for  this  office  than  I  am  :  for  I  am  an  ugly  fel 
low,  of  great  wit  and  fagacity.  My  father  was  an 
hale  country  fquire,  my  mother  a  witty  beauty  of  no 
fortune.  The  match  was  made  by  confent  of  my 
mother's  parents  againft  her  own,  and  I  am  the  child 
of  the  rape  on  the  wedding-night ;  fo  that  I  am  as 
healthy  and  as  homely  as  my  father,  but  as  fprightly 
and  agreeable  as  my  mother.  It  would  be  of  great 
eafe  to  you,  if  you  would  ufe  me  under  you,  that 
matches  might  be  better  regulated  for  the  future, 
and  we  might  have  no  more  children  of  fquabbles. 
I  fhall  not  reveal  all  my  pretenfions  until  J  receive 
your  anfwer ;  and  am, 

«  S  I  R, 

*  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  MULES  PALFREY.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  one  of  thofe  unfortunate  men  within  the 
city-walls,  who  am  married  to  a  woman  of  qua 
lity,  but  her  temper  is  fomething  different  from  that 
of  Lady  Anvil  *.  My  lady's  whole  time  and  thoughts 
are  fpent  in  keeping  up  to  the  mode  both  in  apparel 
and  funiture.  All  the  goods  in  my  houfe  have  been 
changed  three  times  in  feven  years.  I  have  had  fe- 
ven  children  by  her :  and  by  our  marriage  articles 
{he  was  to  have  her  apartment  new  furnifhed  as  often 
as  (he  lay-in.  Nothing  in  our  houfe  is  ufeful  but 
that  which  is  fafhionable ;  my  pewter  holds  out  ge 
nerally  half  a  year,  my  plate  a  full  twelve-month  ; 
chairs  are  not  fit  to  fit  in  that  were  made  two  years 
fmce,  nor  beds  fit  for  any  thing  but  to  fleep  in,  that 
have  flood  above  that  time.  My  dear  is  of  opinion, 
•  that  an  old-faftiioned  grate  confumes  coals,  but  gives 
«  no  heat.  If  ihe  drinks  out  of  glafles  of  laft  year,  fhe 

*  See  N°  299. 

*  cannot 
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'  cannot  diftingulfh  wine  from  fmall-beer.     Oh,  dear 
c  iiir,  you  may  guefs  all  the  reft. 

«  Yours.* 

'  P.  S.  I  could  bear  even  all  this,  if  I  were  not  obliged 
alfo  to  eatfajhionably.  I  have  a  plain  ilomach,  and 
have  a  conliant  loathing  of  whatever  comes  to  my 
own  table  ;  for  which  reafon  I  dine  at  the  chop. 
houfe  three  days  in  a  week  :  where  the  good  com 
pany  wonders  they  never  fee  you  of  late.  1  am  fure, 
by  yotir  unprejudiced  difcourfes,  you  love  broth  bet 
ter  than  foup.' 

<  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Will's,  Feb.  194 

YO  U  may  believe  you  are  a  perfon  as  much  talk 
ed  of  as  any  man  in  town.  I  am  one  of  your 
beft  friends  in  this  houfe,  and  have  laid  a  wager,  you 
are  fo  candid  a  man  and  fo  honeft  a  fellow,  that  you 
will  print  this  letter,  though  it  is  in  recommenda 
tion  of  a  new  paper  called  "  The  Hiilorian."  I 
have  read  it  carefully,  and  find  it  written  with  {kill, 
good  fenfe,  modeity  and  fire  *.  You  mull  allow  the 
town  is  kinder  to  you  than  you  deferve  ;  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  have  io  much  fenfe  of  the  world's  change 
of  humour,  and  inftability  of  all  human  things,  as 
to  underftand,  that  the  only  way  to  preferve  favour 
is  to  communicate  it  to  others  with  good-nature  and 
judgment.  You  are  fo  generally  read,  that  what 
you  fpeak  of  will  be  read.  This  with  men  of  fenfe 
and  taite,  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  recommend  '«  The 
Hiftorian." 

«  lam,  SIR, 

«  Your  daily  advocate, 

'  READER  GENTLE.* 

I  was  very  much  furprifed  this  morning,  that  any 
one  mould  find  out  my  lodging,  and  know  it  fo  well, 
as  to  come  diredly  to  my  clofet-door,  and  knock  at  it, 


Sse  TAT.  with  Notes,  Vol.  VI,  N?  azg,.  p.  117,  Ntte. 

M  4.  t*v. 
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to  give  me  the  following  letter.  When  I  came  out  I 
•opened  it,  and  faw,  by  a  very  ftrong  pair  of  fhoes  and 
a  warm  coat  the  bearer  had  on,  that  he  walked  all  the 
way  to  bring  it  me,  though  dated  from  York.  My  mif- 
fortune  is  that  I  cannot  talk,  and  I  found  the  mef- 
fenger  had  fo  much  of  me,  that  he  could  think  better 
than  fpeak.  He  had,  I  obferved,  a  polite  difcerning 
hid  under  a  fhrewd  rufticity.  He  delivered  the  paper 
with  a  Yorkfhire  tone  and  a  town  leer. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

*  nr*  H  E  privilege  you  have  indulged  John  Trot  * 
•*  A  has  proved  of  very  bad  confequence  to  our  il- 
luftrious  affembly,  which,  befides  the  many  excel 
lent  maxims  it  is  founded  upon,  is  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  decorum  always  obferved  in  it. 
One  inftance  of  which  is,  that  the  Carders,  (who  are 
always  of  the  firit  quality)  never  begin  to  play  until 
the  French-dances  are  finimed,  and  the  country- 
dances  begin :  but  John  Trot  having  now  got  your 
commiflion  in  his  pocket,  (which  every  one  here  has 
a  profound  refpeft  for)  has  the  affurance  to  fet  up 
for  a  minuet-dancer.  Not  only  fo,  but  he  has  brought 
down  upon  us  the  whole  body  of  the  Trots,  which 
are  very  numerous,  with  their  auxiliaries  the  hoblers 
and  the  fltippers,  by  which  means,  the  time  is  fo 
much  wafted,  that  unlefs  we  break  all  rules  of  go 
vernment,  it  muft  redound  to  the  utter  fubverfion  of 
the  Brag  Table,  the  difcreet  members  of  which  va 
lue  time,  as  Fribble's  wife  does  her  pin-money  f. 
We  are  pretty  well  allured  that  your  indulgence  to 
Trot  was  only  in  relation  to  country-dances ;  how 
ever,  we  have  deferred  iffuing  an  order  of  council 
upon  the  premifes,  hoping  to  get  you  to  join  with  us, 
that  Trot,  nor  any  of  his  clan,  may  not  prefume  for 
the  future  to  dance  any  but  country-dances,  unlefs  a 

*  See  Sptcx.  N°  296,  Let.  5  and  6  j  N°  314,  N°  316 ;  and 
Vol.  V.  N°  376,  Let.  z. 

f  Sec  N°  295. 

'  hornpipe 
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'  hornpipe  upon  a  feftival-day.    If  you  will  do  this,  you 
'   will  oblige  a  great  many  ladies,  and  particularly 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervanr, 
York,  Feb.  16.  '  ELIZ.  SWEEPSTAKES.* 

I  NEVER  meant  any  other  than  that  Mr.  Trot 
mould   confine  himfelf  to  country-dances.     And  I 
further  direft,  that  he  fhall  take  out  none  but  his  own,' 
relations  according  to  their  nearnefs  of  blood,  but  any 
gentlewoman  may  take  out  him; 

London,  Feb.  21.  THE  SPECTATOR. 

T** 

**  By  STEKT.E,  from  the  Letter-box.     See  SPECT.  N°  17 1». 
This  Pager  has  no  fignature  in  the  editions  of 


J/I  5  Saturday, 
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N°  309    Saturday,  February  23,  1711-12. 


Dz,  quibus  imperium  eft  animarum,  umlrteque  Jilentet, 
£f  Chaos,  &  Phlegetbon,  loca  notte  filentia  late  \ 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui  !  Jit  nuntine  <veftro 
Pandere  res  altd  terra  &  caUgine  merfat. 

Virg.  Jin.  6.  ver.  264. 

Ye  realms,  yet  unreveal'd  to  human  fight, 

Ye  Gods  who  rule  the  regions  of  the  night, 

Ye  gliding  ghofts,  permit  me  to  relate 

The  myltic  wonders  of  your  filent  Hate.     DRYDEN, 


1HAVE  before  obferved  in  general,  that  the  per- 
fons  whom  MILTON  introduces  into  his  poem  al 
ways  difcover  fuch  fentiments  and  behaviour  as  are 
in  a  peculiar  manner  conformable  to  their  refpe&ive 
characters.  Every  circumftance  in  their  Speeches  and 
aftions,  is  with  great  juftnefs  and  delicacy,  adapted  to 
the  perfons  who  /peak  and  a£t.  As  the  poet  very  much 
excels  in  this  confiftency  of  his  characters,  I  fhall  beg 
leave  to  confider  feveral  paflages  of  the  fecond  book  in 
this  light.  That  fuperior  greatnefs  and  mock-majefty, 
which  is  afcribed  to  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels,  is 
admirably  preferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  book. 
His  opening  and  clofing  the  debate :  his  taking  on 
himfelf  that  great  enterprife  at  the  thought  of  which 
the  whole  infernal  affembly  trembled  :  his  encounter 
ing  die  hideous  phantom  who  guarded  the  gates  of 
hell,  and  appeared  to  him  in  all  his  terrors ;  are  in- 

*  Continuation  of  the  comment  on  «'  Paiadife  Loft."  By 
AcnisoN. 

Part  VIII.  On  the  lid  Book  of  that  Poem.  See  N°  267, 
*73»  279»  285,  291,  297,  303,  315,  3ZJ,  327,  333,  339>  345> 
35"*  3S7»  363>  and  3«9- 

ilances 
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fiances  of  that  proud  and  daring  mind  which  could  not 
brook  fubmiflion,  even  to  Omnipotence. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  feat 
The  monfter  moving  onward'  tame  as  faft 
With  horrid  ftrides,  hell  trembled  as  he  ftrode  ; 
Th'  undaunted  fiend  what  this  might  be  admir'd, 
Adtnir'd,  not  fear'd — : — " 

The  fame  boldnefs  and  intrepidity  of  behaviour  dif- 
covers  itfelf,  in  ti-e  feveral  adventures  which  he  meets 
with,  during  his  paffage  through  the  regions  of  un 
formed  matter,  and  particularly  in  his  addrefs  to  thofe 
tremendous  powers  who  are  defcribed  as  preiiding 
over  it. 

The  part  of  Moloc  is  likewife,.  in:  all  its  circum- 
flances,  full  of  that  fire  and  fury,-  which  diftinguifh 
this  fpirit  from  the  reft  of  the  fallen  angels.  He  is 
defcribed  in  the  firit  book  as  befmeared  with  the  blood 
of  human  facrifices,  and  delighted  with  the  tears  of 
parents,  and  the  cries  of  children.  In  the  feeond  book 
he  is  marked  out  as  the  fierceft  fpirit  tfiat  fought  in 
heaven  :  and  if  we  confider  the  figure  which  he  makes 
in  the  fixth  book,  where  the  battle  of  the  angels  is  de 
fcribed,  we  find  it  every  way  anfvverable  to  the  fame 
furious,  enraged  character.  . 

Where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought, 

And  with  fierce  enfigns  pierc'd  the  deep  array 
Of  Moloc,  furious  King,  who  him  defy'd,. 
And  at  his  chariot-wheels  to  drag  him  bound 
Threateo'd,  nor  from  the  holy  one  of  heav'n 
Refrain'd  his  tongue  blafphemous  :  but  anon 
Down  cloven  to  the  wafte,  with  fhacter'd  arms 
'And  uncouth  pain  fled  bellowing.— ———" 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  obferve,  that  MILTON  ha£ 
repreiented  this  violent  impetuous  fpirit,  who  is  hur 
ried  on  by  tueh  precipitate  paffions,  as  the_/f;y?  that 
rifes  in  that  aiTembly,  to  g-ive  his  opinion  upon  their 
prefent  poflure  of  affairs.  Accordingly  he  declares 
himfe'f  abruptly  for  war,  and  appears  incenfed  at -his 
companions,  for  loling  fo  much  time  as  even  to  deli- 
M  6  liberate 
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bera'e  upon  it.  AH  his  fentiments  are  rafh,  audacious^ 
and  defperate.  Such,  is  that  of  arming  themfelves  with 
their  tortures,  and  turning  their  puniihments  upon  him 
who  inflided  them. 

No,  let  us  rather  choofe, 
Arm'd  with  hell  flames  and  fury,  all  at  once 
O'er  heaven's  high  tow'rs  to  force  refiftlefs  way, 
Turning  our  tortures  into  horrid  arms 
Againft  'he  tort'rer  ;  when  to  meet  the  noife 
Of  his  almighty  engine  he  fhall  hear 
Infernal  thunder,  and  for  lightning  fee 
Black  fire  and  horror  mot  with  equal  rage 
Among  his  angels  ;  and  his  throne  itfelf 
Mix  with  Tartarean  fulphur,  and  ftrange  fire, 
His  own  invented  torments " 

His  preferring  annihilation  to  fliame  or  mifery,  is 
alfo  highly  fuitable  to  his  character  ;  as  the  comfort  he 
draws  from  their  diiturbing  the  peace  of  heaven,  that 
if  it  be  not  victory,  it  is  revenge,  is  a  fentiment  truly 
diabolical,  and  becoming  the  bitternefs  of  this  impla 
cable  fpirit. 

Belial  is  defcribed  in  the  firft  took,  as  the  idol  of  the 
kwd  and  luxurious.  He  is  in  the  fecond  book,  pur- 
fuant  to  that  defcription,  charafterifed  as  timorous  and 
flothful ;  and  if  we  look  into  the  fixth  book,  we  find 
him  celebrated  in  the  battle  of  angels  for  nothing  but 
that  fcoffing  fpeech  which  he  makes  to  Satan,  on  their 
fuppcfed  advantage  over  the  enemy.  As  his  appear 
ance  is  uuiform,  and  of  a  piece,  in  thefe  three  feveral 
views,  we  find  his  fentiments  in  the  infernal  aflembly 
every  way  conformable  to  his  character.  Such  are  his 
apprehen/ions  of  a  fecond  battle,  his  horrors  of  annihi 
lation,  his  preferring  to  be  miferable  rather  than  not  to 
be.  1  need  not  obferve,  that  the  contrail  of  thought 
in  this  fpeech,  and  that  which  precedes  it,  gives-  an 
agreeable  vajiety  to  the  debate  *. 

*  The  fine  contraft  which  ADDIST  N  obferves  there  is  Betwixt  the 
eharadlers  of  Moloch  and  Belial,  might  fce  firft  fuggefted  to  Milton, 
\y  a  contraft  of  the  fame  kind  between  Argantes  and  Aietes,  in  the 
ad  caatoof  TASSJO'S  Gicrufakme  Ltitratc,.  TH  v  Ea. 

Mammoa't 
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Mammon's  chara&er  is  fo  fully  drawn  in  the  firfl 
book,  that  the  poet  adds  nothing  t,o  it  in  the  fecond. 
We  were  before  told,  that  he  was  the  firft  who  taught 
mankind  to  ranfack  the  earth  for  gold  and  iilver,  and 
that  he  was  the  architect  of  Pandaemonium,  or  the  in 
fernal  palace,  where  the  evil  fpirits  were  to  meet  in 
council.  His  fpeech  in  this  book  is  every  way  fuitable 
to  fo  depraved  a  character.  How  proper  is  that  reflec 
tion,  of  their  being  unable  to  tafte  the  happinefs  of 
heaven  were  they  aft ually  there,  in  the  mouth  of  one, 
who,  while  he  was  in  heaven,  is  faid  to  have  had 
his  mind  dazzled  with  the  outward  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  place,  and  to  have  been  more  intent  on  the 
riches  of  the  pavement,  than  on  the  beatific  vifion.  I 
mail  alfo  leave  the  reader  to  judge  how  agreeable  the 
following  fentiments  are  to  the  fame  character. 

This  deep  world 

Of'darknefs  do  we  tread  ?  How  eft  amidft 
Thick  cloud  and  dark  doth  heav'n's  all-ruling  lire 
Choofe  toreiide,  his  glory  unobfcured, 
And  with  the  majelty  of  darknefs  round 
Covers  his  throne;  from  whence  deep  thunders  roar 
Muftering  their  rage,  and  heav'n  refembles  hell  1 
As  he  our  darknefs,  cannot  we  his  light 
Imitate  when  we  pleafe  ?  This  defart  foil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  luftre,  gems  and  gold  ; 
Nor  want  we  fkill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raile 
Magnificence  j  and  what  can  heav'n  ihew  more  ?" 

Beelzebub,  who  is  reckoned  the  fecond  in  dignity 
that  fell,  and  is  in  the  firil  book,  the  fecond  that 
awakens  out  of  the  trance,  and  confers  with  Satan, 
upon  the  fituation  of  their  affairs,  maintains  his  rank 
in  the  book  now  before  us.  There  is  a  wonderful  ma- 
jefly  defoibed  in  his  rifing  up  to  fpeak.  He  ads  as  a 
kind  of  moderator  between  the  two  oppofite  parties, 
and  propofes  a  third  undertaking,  which  the  whole 
aflembly  gives  into.  The  motion  he  makes  of  de,- 
tachingone  of  their  body  in  fearch  of  a  new  world  is 
grounded  upon  a  project  dcvifed  by  Satan,  and  curlu- 

riiy 
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rily  propofed  by  him  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
firA  book. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  fo  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n,  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 
A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 
Should  favour  equal  to  the  fons  of  heav'n; 
Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  (hall  be  perhaps 
Our  firft  eruption,  thither  or  elfewhere  : 
For  this  infernal  pit  mail  never  hold 
Celeftial  fpirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyfs 
Long  under  darknefs  cover.     But  thefe  thoughts 
Full  counfel  muft  mature:—————" 

It  is  on  this  project  that  Beelzebub  grounds  his, 
propofal. 

. What  if  we  find 

Some  eafier  enterprife  ?  There  is  a  place- 
(If  ancient  and  prophetic  fame  in  heav'n 
Err  not)  another  world,  the  happy  feat 
Of  fome  new  racecaJl'd  MAN,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  though  lefs 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour'd  more  - 
Of  him  who  rules  above  ;  fo  was  his  will 
Pronounc'd  among  the  Gods,  and  by  an  oath, 
That  ihcok  heav'n's  whole  circumference,   con- 
"  firm'd." 

The  reader  may  obferve  how  jnft  it  was,  not  to  omit . 
In  the  firlt  book  the  project  upon  which  the  whole  poem 
turns  :  as  alfo  that  the  prince  of  the  fallen  angels  was 
the  only  proper  perfon  to  give  it  birth,  and  that  the 
next  to  him  in  dignity  was  the  fitteil  to  fecond  and 
fupport  it. 

There  is  befides,  I  think,  fomething  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  very  apt  to  afYeft  the  reader's  imagina 
tion  in  this  ancient  prophecy  or  report  in-heaven,  con 
cerning  the  creation  of  man.  Nothing  could  mew 
more  the  dignity  of  the  fpecies,  than  this  tradition 
which  ran  of  them  before  their  exigence.  They  are 
reprefented  to  have  been  the  talk  of  heaven  before  they 

were- 
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were  created.  Virgil,  in  compliment  to  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  makes  the  heroes  of  it  appear  in  their 
flate  of  pre-exiftence  ;  but  Milton  does  a  far  greater 
honour  to  mankind  in  general,  as  he  gives  us  a  glimpfe 
of  them  even  before  they  are  in  being. 

The  riling  of  this  great  affembly  is  defcribed  in  a  very 
fublime  and  poetical  manner. 

"  Their  rifmg  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
««  Of  thunder  heard  remote  .  •  •" 

The  diverfions  of  the  fallen  angels,  with  the  parti 
cular  account  of  their  place  of  habitation,  are  defcribed 
with  great  pregnancy  of  thought,  and  copioufnefs  of 
invention.  The  diverfions  are  every  way  fuitable  to 
beings  who  had  nothing  left  them  but  ftrength  and 
knowledge  mifapplied.  Such  are  their  contentions  at 
the  race,  and  in  feats  of  arms,  with  their  entertainment? 
in  the  following  lines. 

tc  Others  with  vaft  Typhaean  rage  more  fell 

"  Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 

"  In  whirlwind, hell  fcarce  holds  the  wild  uproar*." 

Their  mufic  is  employed  in  celebrating  their  own 
criminal  exploits,  and  their  difcourfe  in  founding  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  fate,  free-will,  and  foreknow 
ledge. 

The  feveral  circumftances  in  the  description  of  hell 
are  finely  imagined  ;  as  the  four  rivers  which  dilgorge 
themfelves  into  the  fea  of  fire,  the  extremes  of  cold 
and  heat,  and  the  river  of  oblivion.  The  monftrous 
animals  produced  in  that  infernal  world  are  repre- 
fented  by  a  fingle  line,  which  gives  us  a  more  horrid 
idea  of  them,  than  a  much  longer  defcription  would 
have  done. 


-Nature  breeds, 


"  Perverfe,  all  monftrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
"  Abominable,,  inalterable,  and  -ivor/e 
"  Than  fables  yet  bave  feign' d,  ox  fear  concei<v''dj 
"  Gorgons  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire." 

*  See  Horn.  II.  II.  774 ;  Virg.  Mn.  VI.   642  5  and  Newton's 
Ed,  of  MjtTow's  "  Par.  Loft,"  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

This 
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This  epifode  of  the  fallen  fpiiits,  and  their  place  of 
habitation,  comes  in  very  happily  to  unbend  the  mind 
of  the  aeader  from  its  attention  to  the  debate.  An  or 
dinary  poet  would  indeed  have  fpun  out  fo  many  cir- 
cumilances  to  a  great  length,  snd  by  that  means  ha.ve 
weakened,  inilead  of  illuitrated;  the  principal  fable. 

The  flight  of  Satan  to  the  gates  of  hell  is  finely 
imagined. 

I  have  already  *  declared  my  opinion  of  the  allegory 
concerning  Sin  and  Death,  which  is  however  a  very 
finiflied  piece  in  its  kind-,  when  it  is  not  considered  as 
a  part  of  an  epic  poem.  The  genealogy  of  the  fe/eral 
perfons  is  contrived  with  great  delicacy.  Sin  is  the 
daughter  of  Satan,  and  Death,  the  offspring,  of  Sin. 
The  incefluous  mixture  between  Sin  and  Death  pro 
duces  thofe  monfters  and  hell-hounds  which  from  time 
to  time  enter  into  their  mother,  and  tear  the  bowels 
of  her  who  gave  them  birth.  Thefe  are  the  terrors  of 
an  evil  conference,  and  the  proper  fruits  of  Sin,  which 
naturally  rife  from  the  apprehenfions  of  Death.  This 
Jaft  beautiful  moral  is,  1  think,  clearly  intimated  in  the 
fpeeeh  of  Sin,  where  complaining  of  this  her  dreadful 
iflue,  me  adds,. 

Before  mine  eyes  in  oppojitionjits 
Grim  Death  my  Jon  and  foe,  whofcts  them  on, 
And  me  his  parent  wouldyW/  foon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  that  he  knows 
His  end  with  mine  involv'd- " 

I  need  not  mervtion  to  the  reader  the  beautiful  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  lait  part  of  this  quotation.  He  will 
likewife  obferve  how  naturally  the  three  perfons  con 
cerned  in  this  allegory  are  tempted  by  one  common 
interell  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  together,,  and  how 
properly  Sin  is  made  the  portrefs  of  hell,  and  the 
only  being  that  can  open  the  gates  to  that  world  of 
tortures. 

The  defcriptive  part  of  this  allegory  is  likewife  very 
ftrong,  and  full  of  fublime  ideas.  The  figure  of  Death, 
the  regal  crown  upon  his  head,  his  menace  of  Satan^ 

*  SetN°  273.. 

his 
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his  advancing  to  the  combat,  the  outcry  at  his  birth, 
are  circumftances  too  noble  to  be  paft  over  in  filence, 
nnd  extremely  fuitable  to  this  King  of  Terrors.  I 
need  not  mention  the  juftnefs  of  thought  which  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  generation  of  thefe  feveral  fymbolical 
perfons  ;  that  Sin  was  produced  upon  the  firft  revolt  of 
Satan,  that  Death  appeared  foon  after  he  was  caft  into 
hell,  and  that  the  terrors  of  confcience  were  conceived 
at  the  gate  of  this  place  of  torments.  The  defcription 
of  the  gates  is  very  poetical,  as  the  opening  of  them  is 
full  of  Milton's  fpirit  *. 


•On  a  fudden  open  fly 


"  With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  found 

*'  Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

"  Harm  thunder,  that  the  lowefl  bottom  fliook 

«<  Of  Erebus.     She  open'd,  but  to  fhut 

"  Excell'd  her  pow'r  ;  the  gates  wide  open  flood, 

"  That  with  extended  wings  a  banner'd  hoft 

**  Under  fpread  enfigns  marching  might  pafs  through 

"  With  horfe  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loofe  array  ; 

"  So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 

"  Caft  forth  redounding  fmoke  and  ruddy  flame." 

In  Satan's  voyage  through  the  Chaos  there  are  feve 
ral  imaginary  perfons  defcribed,  as  refidingin  that  im- 
menfe  wafte  of  matter.  This  may  perhaps  be  con 
formable  to  the  tafte  of  thofe  critic?  who  are  pleafed 
with  nothing  in  a  poet  which  has  not  life  and  manners 
afcribed  to  it ;  but  for  my  own  part,  I  am  pleafed  moil 
with  thofe  paflages  in  this  defcription  which  carry  in 
them  a  greater  meafure  of  probability,  and  are  fuch  as 
might  poflibly  have  happened.  Of  this  kind  is  his 
firft  mounting  in  the  fmoke  that  rifes  from  the  infernal 
pit,  his  falling  into  a  cloud  of  nitre,  and  the  like 
combuftible  materials,  that  by  their  explofion  ftill 
hurried  him  forward  in  his  voyage  ;  his  fpringing  up 
ward  like  a  pyramid  of  fire,  with  his  laborious  paf- 

*  Sec  Newton's  Ed.  of  MILTON'S  «  Paradife  Loft,"  Vol.1,  p. 
142,  Arc. 

fage 
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fage  through  that  confufion  of  elements  which   the 
poet  calls 

"  The  womb  of  Nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave." 

The  glimmering  light  which  fhot  into  the  Chaos 
from  the  utmolt  verge  of  the  creation,  with  the  diftant 
difcovery  of  the  earth  that  hung  clofe  by  the  moon, 
are  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical  *.  L** 

*  See  Newton's  Ed.  of"  Par.  Loft,"  Vol.  I.  p.  178,  Ac. 
**  By  ADDisoN)  dated  London* 


N*3io    Monday,  February  25,  1711-12. 

Connubio  jungam  Jlalili— —  .   Virg.  ^En.  i.  77. 

I'll  tie  th*  indiflbluble  marriage-knot. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

'  T  AM  a  certain  young  -woman  that  love  a  certain 
'          young  man   very  heartily ;  and  my  father  and 

'  •*•   mother  were  for  it  a  great  while,  but  now  they 

'  fay  I  can  do  better,  but  I  think  J  cannot.     They  bid 

*  me  not  love  him,  and  I  cannot  unlove  him.   '  What 
'  muil  I  do?  fpeak  quickly. 

'  BIDDY  DOW-BAKE.' 

'  DEAR  SPEC,  Feb.  19,   1712. 

IH  A  V  E  loved  a  lady  entirely  for  this  year  and 
half,  though  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  (which 
has  contributed  not  a  little  to  my  pain)  1  have  been 
debarred  the  liberty  of  converging  with  her.  The 
grounds  of  our  difference  was  this  ;  that  when  we 
had  inquired  into  each  other's  circumftances,  we 
found  that  at  our  firft  fetting  out  into  the  world,  we 
mould  owe  five  hundred  pounds  more  than  her  for- 

*  tune  would  pay  off.    My  eftate  is  feven  hundred 

'•  pounds, 
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pounds  a  year,  befides  the  benefit  of  tin  mines. 
Now,  dear  SPEC,  upon  this  ftate  of  the  cafe  and  the 
lady's  politive  declaration  that  there  is  Hill  no  other 
objection,  I  beg  you  will  not  fail  to  infert  this,  with 
your  opinion,  as  foon  as  poifible,  whether  this  ought 
to  be  efteemed  a  juft  caufe  or  impediment  why  we 
fhould  not  be  joined,  and  you  will  fur  ever  oblige 

'  Yours  fincerely, 

'  DICK  LOVESICK** 

'  P.  S.  Sir,  if  I  marry  this  lady  by  the  affiilance  of 
your  opinion,  you  may  expeft  a  favour  for  it.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  thofe  unhappr 
men  who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  diu 
carded  lovers ;  but  I  am  the  lefs  mortified  at  my  dif- 
grace,  becaufe  the  young  lady  is  one  of  thofe  crea 
tures  who  fet  up  for  negligence  of  men,  are  forfooth 
the  molt  rigidly  virtuous  irt  the  world,  and  yet  their 
nicety  will  permit  them  at  the  command  of  parents 
to  go  to  bed  to  the  moft  utter  ftranger  that  can  be 
propofed  to  them.  As  to  me  myfelf,  I  was  intro 
duced  by  the  father  of  my  miftrefs ;  but  find  I  owe 
my  being  at  firft  received  to  a  comparifon  of  my 
eftate  with  that  of  a  former  lover,  and  that  I  am 
now  in  like  manner  turned  off  to  give  way  to  an 
humble  fervant  ftill  richer  than  I  am.  What  makes 
this  treatment  the  more  extravagant  is,  that  the 
young  lady  is  in  the  management  of  this  way  of 
fraud,  and  obeys  her  father's  orders  on  thefe  occa- 
fions  without  any  manner  of  reludlance,  but  does  it 
with  the  fame  air  that  one  of  your  men  of  the  world 
would  fignify  the  neceflity  of  affairs  for  turning  ano 
ther  out  of  office.  When  I  came  home  laft  night,  I 
found  this  letter  from  my  miftrefs. 

"SIR, 

«'  T  HOPE  you  will  not  think  it  is  any  manner  of 
«'  JL  difrefpeft  to  your  perfon  or  merit,  that  the  in- 
«*  tended  nuptials  between  us  are  interrupted.  My 

««  father 
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"  father  fays  he  has  a  much  better  offer  for  me  than 

"  you  can  make,  and  has  ordered  me  to  break  off  the 

"  treaty  between   us.     If  it  had  proceeded,  1  mould 

"  have   behaved   myfelf  with  all  fuitable  regard  to 

*'  you,  but  as  it  is,  1  beg  we  may  be  ftrangers  for  the 

"  future.     Adieu. 

"  LYDIA." 

*  This  great  indifference  on  this  fubjeft,  and  the 
mercenary  motives  for  making  alliances,  is  what  I 
think  lies  naturally  before  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to 
give  me  your  thoughts  upon  it.    My  anfwer  to  Lydia 
was  as  follows,  which  I  hope  you  will  approve  ;  for 
you  are  to  know  the  woman's  family  affect  a  wonder 
ful  eafe  on  thefe  occafions,  though  they  expect  it 
fhould  be  painfully  received  on  the  man's  fide. 

"  MADAM, 

"  T  HAVE  received  yours,  and  knew  the  prudence 
**  JL  of  your  houfe  fo  well,  that  I  always  took  care  to 
'*  be  ready  to  obey  your  commands,  though  they  mould 
"  be  to  fee  you  no  more.  Pray  give  my  fervice  to  all 
"  the  good  family. 

"  Adieu. 

**  The  opera  fubfcrip-  "  CLITOPHON.'* 

"  tion  is  full. 

Memorandum.  The  CENSOR  of  marriages  to  confider 
this  letter,  and  report  the  common  ufages  on  fuch  trea 
ties,  with  how  many  pounds  or  acres  are  generally 
elleemed  fufficient  reafon  for  preferring  a  new  to  an  old 
pretender ;  with  his  opinion  what  is  proper  to  be  de 
termined  in  fuch  cafes  for  the  future.  See  N°  308, 
Let.  i. 

•  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

«  rT~l  H  E  R  E  is  an  elderly  perfon  lately  left  off  bufi- 
*  JL  nefs  and  fettled  in  our  town,  in  order,  as  he 
'  thinks,  to  retire  from  the  world  ;  but  he  has  brought 
«  with  him  fuch  an  inclination  to  tale-bearing,  that  he 

«  difturbs 
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'  difturbs  both  himfelf  and  all  our  neighbourhood. 
'  Notwithstanding  this  frailty  the  honefl  gentleman  is 
*  fo  happy  as  to  have  no  enemy  :  at  the  fame  time 
'  he  has  not  one  Triend  who  will  venture  to  acquaint 
'  him  with  his  weaknefs.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
'  but  if  this  failing  were  fet  in  a  proper  light,  he  would 
'  quickly  perceive  the  indecency  and  evil  confequences 
'  of  it.  Now,  Sir,  this  being  an  infirmity  which  I 
'  hope  may  be  corrected,  and  knowing  that  he  pays 
'  much  deference  to  you,  1  beg  that  when  you  are  at 
c  leifure  to  give  us  a  Speculation  on  gofiiping,  you 
'  would  think  of  my  neighbour.  You  will  hereby 
'  oblige  feveral  who  will  be  glad  to  find  a  reformation 
'  in  their  grey-haired  friend.  How  becoming  will  it 
'  be  for  him,  inftead  of  pouring  forth  words  at  all 
'  adventures,  to  fet  a  watch  before  the  door  of  his 
'.  mouth,  to  refrain  his  Tongue,  to  check  its  impetu- 

*  ofity,  and  guard  againft  the  fallies  of  that  little  pert, 
'forward,  bufy  perfon  ;  which,  under  a  fober  conduct, 
'  might  prove  a  ufeful  member  of  fociety  ?  In  cora- 
'  pliance  with  thofe  intimations,  I  have  taken  the  li- 

*  bcrty  to  make  this  addrefs  to  you. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  moil  obfcure  fervant, 

"  PHILANTHROPOS.' 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Feb.  16,  1712. 
rTHHIS  is  to  petition  you  in  behalf  of  myfelf  and 

JL  many  more  of  your  gentle  readers,  that  at  any 
time  when  you  may  have  private  reafons  againft  let 
ting  us  know  what  you  think  yourfelf,  you  would  be 
pleafed  to  pardon  us  fuch  letters  of  yourcorrefpondents 
as  feem  to  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  printer  *. 

*  In  confcquence  of  this  letter  perhaps,  and  the  confideration  It 
occasioned,  a  Paper  compofed'or  communicated  from  the  letter-box, 
was  entirely  withdrawn  when  the  SPECTATOR  was  firft  published 
in  volumes,  anno  1712.     An  account  of  the  Paper  here  referred  to, 
has  been  given,  and  the  curious  may  ftill  fee  the  original  Paper  il- 
felf,  in  the  ceurfe  of  this  edition.     The  prefent"  Paper  for  Monda\j 
March  17,  Vol.  V.  N°  328,  by  ADDISON,  was  fubftitutcd  in  the 
room  of  the  Paper  agaiuft  which  the  complaint  lay.     See  this  edit. 
«f  the  SPXC.  utfupra, 

*  It 
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'  It  is  further  our  humble  requeft,  that  you  would 
fubftitute  advertifcments  in  the  place  of  fuch  epiftles ; 
and  that  in  order  hereunto  Mr.  Buckley  may  be  au- 
thorifed  to  take  up  of  your  zealous  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Lillie,  any  quantity  of  words  he  (hall  from  time  to 
time  have  occafion  for. 

*  The  many  ufeful  parts  of  knowledge  which  may 
be  communicated  to  the  public  this  way,  will,  we 
hope,    be  a  consideration  in  favour  of  your-  peti 
tioners. 

'  And  your  petitioners,  &c.f 

Note,  That  particular  regard  be  had  to  this  petition  ; 
and  the  Papers  marked  letter  R  may  be  carefully  exa 
mined  for  the  future  *.  T** 

*  See  SPECT;  Vol.  V.  N°  330.     Note  on  the  laft  letter,  in  this 
edition. 

**  BySriELE,  from  the  letter-box. 


N°  311     Tuefday,  February  26,  1711-12. 


Nee  Veneris  pbaretris  macer  eft,  aut  lampadt  fervet  : 
Inde  faces  ardentt  'veniunt  a  dotefagitta* 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  137. 

He  fighs,  adores,  and  courts  her  ev'ry  hour  : 
Who  wou'd  not  do  as  much  for  fuch  a  dow'r  ? 

DRYDEN. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  A  M  amazed  that  among  all  the  variety  of  cha- 
ra&ers,  with  which  you  have  enriched  your  fpe- 
culations,*you  have  never  given  us  a  pidlure  of 
thofe  audacious  young  fellows  among  us,  who  com 
monly  go   by  the  nair.e  of  Fortune-Stealers.     You 
mult  know,  Sir,  I  am  one  who  live  in  a  continual 

'  appre- 
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apprehenfion  of  this  fort  of  people,  that  lie  in  wait, 
day  and  night,  for  our  children,  and  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  kidnappers  within  the  law.  I 
am  the  father  of  a  young  heirefs,  whom  I  begin  to 
look  upon  as  marriageable,  and  who  has  looked  up 
on  herfelf  as  fuch  for  above  thefe  fix  years.  She  is 
now  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age.  The  fortune- 
hunters  have  already  caft  their  eyes  upon  her,  and 
take  care  to  plant  themfelves  in  her  view  whenever 
me  appears  in  any  public  afTembly.  I  have  myfelf 
caught  a  young  jackanapes,  with  a  pair  of  filver 
fringed  gloves,  in  the  very  fad.  You  muft  know, 
Sir,  I  have  kept  her  as  a  prifoner  of  ftate  ever  fmce 
fhe  was  in  her  teens.  Her  chamber-windows  are 
crofs-barred  ;  fhe  is  not  permitted  to  go  out  of  the 
houfe  but  with  her  keeper,  who  is  a  flayed  relation 
of  my  own  ;  I  have  likewife  forbid  her  the  ufe  of 
pen  and  ink,  for  this  twelve-month  laft  paft,  and 
do  not  fuffer  a  band-box  to  be  carried  into  her  room 
before  it  has  been  fearched.  Notwithftanding  thefe 
precautions,  I  am  at  my  wits  end,  for  fear  of  any 
fudden  furprife.  There  were,  two  or  three  nights 
ago,  fome  fiddles  heard  in  the  flreet,  which  I  am 
afraid  portend  me  no  good  ;  not  to  mention  a  tall 
Irifhman,  that  has  been  feen  walking  before  my 
houfe  more  than  once  this  winter.  My  kinfwoman 
likewife  informs  me,  that  the  girl  has  talked  to  her 
twice  «r  thrice  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fair  wig,  and 
that  (he  loves  to  go  to  church  more  than  ever  me  did 
in  her  life.  She  gave  me  the  flip  about  a  week  ago, 
upon  which  my  whole  houfe  was  in  alarm.  I  imme 
diately  difpatched  a  hue  and  cry  after  her  to  the 
change,  to  her  mantua-maker,  and  to  the  young 
ladies  thafvifit  her ;  but  after  above  an  hour's  fearch 
me  returned  of  herfelf,  having  been  taking  a  walk, 
as  fhe  told  me,  by  Rofamond's  pond.  I  have  here 
upon  turned  off  her  woman  j  doubled  her  guards, 
and  given  new  initructions  to  my  relation,  who,  to 
give  her  her  due,  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  all  her 
motions.  This,  Sir,  keeps  me  in  a  perpetual  anxiety, 
and  makes  me  very  often  watch  when  my  daughter 
fleets,  as  I  am  afraid  fhe  is  even  with  me  in  her 

*  turn. 
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turn.  Now,  Sir,  what  I  would  defire  of  you  is,  to 
reprcfent  to  this  fluttering  tribe  of  young  fellows, 
who  are  for  making  their  fortunes  by  thefe  indireft 
means,  that  ftealing  a  man's  daughter  for  the  fake 
of  her  portion,  is  but  a  kind  of  a  tolerated  robbery  ; 
and  that  they  make  but  a  poor  amends  to  the  father, 
whom  they  plunder  after  this  manner,  by  going  to 
bed  with  his  child.  Dear  Sir,  be  fpeedy  in  your 
thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  that,  if  poflible,  they  may 
appear  before  the  dilbanding  of  the  army. 

«  I  am,  S  I  R, 

'  Your  moil  humble  fervant, 

«  TIM.  WATCHWELL  V 

Themiflocles,  the  great  Athenian  general,  being 
aflced  whether  he  would  choofe  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  an  indigent  man  of  merit,  or  to  a  worthlefs  man  of 
an  eftate,  replied,  That  he  fliould  prefer  a  man  with 
out  an  eftate,  to  an  eftate  without  a  man.  The  worft 
of  it  is,  our  modern  fortune-hunters  are  thofe  who  turn 
their  heads  that  way,  becaufe  they  are  good  for  no 
thing  elfe.  If  a  young  fellow  finds  he  can  make  no 
thing  of  Coke  and  Littleton,  he  provides  himfelf  with 
a  ladder  of  ropes,  and  by  that  means  very  often  enters 
upon  the  premifes. 

The  fame  art  of  fcaling  has  likewife  been  pra&ifed 
with  good  fuccefs,  by  many  military  engineers.  Stra 
tagems  of  this  nature  make  parts  and  induftry  fuper- 
fluous,  and  cut  fhort  the  way  to  riches. 

Nor  is  vanity  a  lefs  motive  than  idlenefs  to  this  kind 
of  mercenary  purfuit.  A  fop,  who  admires  his  perfon 
in  a  glafs,  foon  enters  into  a  refolution  of  making  his 
fortune  by  it,  not  queftioning  but  every  woman  that 
falls  in  his  way  will  do  him  as  much  juftice  as  he  does 
himfeif.  When  an  heirefs  fees  a  man  throwing  par 
ticular  graces  into  his  ogle,  or  talking  loud  within  her 
hearing,  ihe  ought  to  look  to  heifelf ;  but  if  withal 

*  This  letter  was  written,  it  is  faid,  by  Mr.  John  Hughes.  See 
«'  Letters  by  John  Hughes,  Efy  *c."  Vol.  III.  p.  8. 

flie 
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fhe  obferves  a  pair  of  red  heels,  a  patch,  or  any  other 
particularity  in  his  drefs,  fhe  cannot  take  too  much, 
care  of  her  perfon.  Thefe  are  baits  not  to  be  trifled 
with,  charms  that  have  done  a  world  of  execution,  and 
made  their  way  into  hearts  which  have  been  thought 
impregnable.  The  force  of  a  man  with  thefe  qualifi 
cations  is  fo  well  known,  that  I  am  credibly  informed 
there  are  feveral  female  undertakers  about  the  change, 
who  upon  the  arrival  of  a  likely  man  out  of  a  neigh 
bouring  kingdom,  will  furnifh  him  with  proper  drefs 
from  head  to  foot,  to  be  paid  for  at  a  double  price  on 
the  day  of  marriage. 

We  muft  however  diftinguifh  between  fortune-hunters 
and  fortune-Healers.  The  firft  are  thofe  affiduous  gen 
tlemen  who  employ  their  whole  lives  in  the  chace, 
without  ever  coming  to  the  quarry.  Suffenus  has 
combed  and  powdered  at  the  ladies  for  thirty  years  to 
gether,  and  taken  his  ftand  in  a  fide-box,  until  he  is 
growri"wrinkled  under  their  eyes.  He  is  now  laying 
the  fame  fnares  for  the  prefent  generation  of  beauties, 
which  he  praclifed  on  their  mothers.  Cottilus,  after 
having  made  his  applications  to  more  than  you  meet 
with  in  Mr.  Cowley's  ballad  of  miftrelTes,  was  at  lail 
fmitten  with  a  city  lady  of  20,000!.  rterling  ;  but  died 
of  old  age  before  he  could  bring  matters  to  bear.  Nor 
muft  I  here  omit  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  HONEYCOMB, 
who  has  often  told  us  in  the  club,  that  for  twenty  years 
fucceflively,  upon  the  death  of  a  childlefs  rich  man, 
he  immediately  drew  on  his  boots,  called  for  his  horfe, 
and  made  up  to  the  widow.  When  he  is  rallied  upon 
his  ill  fuccefs,  WILL,  with  his  ufual  gaiety  tells  us, 
that  he  always  found  her  pre-engaged. 

Widows  are  indeed  the  great  game  of  your  fortune- 
hunters.  There  is  fcarce  a  young  fellow  in  the  town 
of  fix  foot  high,  that  has  not  pafled  in  review  be 
fore  one  or  other  of  thefe  wealthy  relicls.  Htidibras's 
Cupid,  who 

"  • took  his  ftand 

"  Upon  a  widow's  f  jointure  land," 

•f-  The  name  of  the  widow  here  alluded  to  was  TOMSON.  See 
Grey's  Edit,  of  Hudibras,  Vol.  I,  Part  I.  Canto  III.  p.  112  and  213. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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is  daily  employed  in  throwing  darts,  and  kindling 
-flames.  But  as  for  widows,  they  are  fuch  a  fubtle  ge 
neration  of  people,  that  they  may  be  left  to  their  own 
conduct ;  or  if  they  make  a  falfe  ftep  in  it,  they  are 
anfwerable  for  it  to  no  body  but  themfelves.  The 
young  innocent  creatures  who  have  no  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  world,  are  thole  whofe  fafety  I  would 
principally  confult  in  this  Speculation.  The  ftealing 
of  fuch  an  one  mould,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  punifhable 
as  a  rape.  Where  there  is  no  judgment  there  is  no 
^choice;  and  why  the  inveigling  a  woman  before  fhe 
is  come  to  years  of  difcretion,  fhould  not  be  as  crimi 
nal  as  the  feducing  of  her  before  ihe  is  ten  years  old,  I 
ani  at  a  lofs  to  comprehend.  L** 

**  By  ADDISOK,  dited  Lcndtn, 


N°3i2  Wednefday,  February  27,  1711-12. 


£>uod  huic  ojficium,  qua  laus,  quad  decus  erit  tanti,  quod 
adipifci  cum  dolor  e  cor  ports  'velit,  qui  dolorem  fummum 
.malum  Jibi  perfuajerit  ?  Quam  porr*b  qitis  ignominiam, 
.quam  turpititdinem  non  pertulerit,  ut  ejfugiat  dolor  em,  Jt 
id  fummum  malum  effe  decre<verit  ? 

TulL 

•*  What  duty.,  what  praife,  or  what  honour  will  he 
•  think  worth  enduring  bodily  pain  for,  who  has 
•*  perfuaded  himlelf  that  pain  is  the  chief  evil  ?  Nay, 
«  to  what  ignominy,  to  what  bafenefs  will  he  not 
'  ftoop,  to  avoid  pain,  if  he  has  determined  it  to  be 
•*  the  chief  evil  ?' 

IT  is  a  very  melancholy  reflection,  that  men  are 
ufually  fo  weak,  that  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
them  to  know  forrow   and  pain,  to  be  in  their 
right  fenfes.     Profperous   people  (for  happy  there  are 
none)  are  huriied  away  with  a  fond  fenfe  of  their  pre- 
fent  condition,  and  thoughtlefs  of  the  mutability  of 

fortune. 
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fortune.     Fortune  is  a  term  which  we  muft  ufe  in  fucht 
difcourfes  as  thefe,  for  what  is  wrought  by  the  unfeen 
hand  of  the  difpofer  of  all  things.     But  methinks  the 
difpofhion   of  a  mind  which  is   truly  great,    is   that 
which  makes  misfortunes  and  forrows  little  when  they 
befal  ourfelves,  great  and  lamentable  when  they  befal 
other  men.     The  moft  unpardonable  malefaclor  in  the 
world  going  to  his  death,  and  bearing  it  with  compo- 
fure,  would  win  the  pity  of  thofe  who  mould  behold 
'him  ;  and  this  not  becaufe  his  calamity  is  deplorable, 
but  becaufe  he  feems  himfelf  not  to  deplore  it.     We 
fuffer  for  him  who  is  lefs  fenfible  of  his  own  mifery, 
and  are  inclined  to  defpife  him  who  finks  under  the 
weight  of  his  diftrefles.     On  the  other  hand,  without 
any   touch  of  envy,  a  temperate  and  well-governed 
mind  looks  down  on  fuch  as  are  exalted  with  fuccefs, 
with  a  certain  fhame  for  the  imbecillity  of  human  na 
ture,  that  can  fo  far  forget  how  liable  it  is  to  calamity, 
as   to  grow  giddy   with  only  the  fufpence  of  forrow 
which  is  the  portion  of  all  men.     He  therefore  who 
turns  his  face   from  the  unhappy  man,  who  will  not 
look  again  when  his  eye  is  calt  upon   modeft  forrow, 
who  fhuns  affliction  like  a  contagion,  does  but  pam 
per  himfelf  up  for  a  facrifice,  and  contract  in  himfelf  a 
greater  aptitude  to  mifery  by  attempting  to  efcape  it. 
A  gentleman,  where  I  happened  to  be  laft  night,  fell 
into  a  difcourfe  which  I  thought  fhewed  a  good  dif- 
cerning  in  him.     He  took  notice,  that  whenever  men 
have  looked  into  their  heart  for  the  idea  of  true  ex 
cellency  in  human  nature,   they  have  found  it  to  con- 
fift  in  fuffering  after  a  right  manner,  and  with  a  good 
grace.      Heroes    are   always   drawn   bearing   forrows, 
itruggling  with  adverfities,   undergoing  all   kinds   of 
ha-rdfhips,  and  having  in   the  fervice  of  mankind,  a 
kind  ot  appetite  to  difficulties  and  dangers.     The  gen 
tleman  went  on  to  obferve,  that  it  is  from  this  fecret 
fenfe  of  the  high  merit  which  there  is  in  patience  under 
calamities,  that  the  writers  of  romances,  when  they 
attempt  to  furnifh  out  characters  of  the  higheft  excel 
lence,  ranfack  nature  for  things  terrible  ;   they  raife  a 
new  creation  of  monfters,  dragons,  and  giants  ;  where 
the  danger  ends,  the  hero  ceafes  ;  when  he   won   an 
N  2 
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«mpire,  or  gained  his  miftrefs,  the  reft  of  his  ftory  is 
not  worth  relating.  My  friend  carried  his  difcourfe  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  it  was  for  higher  Beings  than  men  to 
join  happinefs  and  greatuefs  in  the  fame  idea  ;  but  that 
in  our  condition  we  have  no  conception  of  fuperlative 
excellence,  or  heroifm,  but  as  it  is  i'urrounded  with  a 
ihade  of  diftrefs. 

It  is  certainly  the  proper  education  we  mould  give 
ourfelves,  .to  be  prepared  for  the  ill  events  and  acci 
dents  we  are  to  meet  with  in  a  life  fentenced   to  be  a 
icene  of  forrovv :  but  inftead  of  this  expectation,  we 
foften  ourfelves  with  profpefts  of  conftant  delight,  and 
deftroy  in  our  minds  the  feeds  of  fortitude  and  virtue, 
which  mould  fupport  us  in  hours  of  anguifh.     The 
conftant  purfuit  of  pleafure  has  in  it  fomething  info- 
lent  and  improper  for  our  Being.     There  is  a  pretty 
ibber  livelinefs  in  the  ode  of  Horace  to  Delius,  where 
he  tells  him,  loud  mirth,  or  immoderate  forrow,  in 
equality  of  behaviour  either  in  profperity  or  adverfity, 
are  alike  ungraceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.     Mo 
deration  in  both  circumftances  is  peculiar  to  generous 
minds.     Men  of  that  fort  ever  tafte  the  gratifications 
of  health,  and  all  other  advantages  of  life,  as  if  they 
were  liable  to  part  with  them,  and  when   bereft  of 
them,  relign   them   with    a  greatnefs  of  mind  which 
dhews  they  knew  their  value  and  duration.     The  con 
tempt  of  pleafure  is  a  certain  preparatory  for  the  con 
tempt  of  pain.     Without  this  the  mind  is,  as  it  were, 
taken  fuddenly  by  an  unforefeen  event ;  but  he  that 
Jias  always,  during  health  and  profperity,  been  abfti- 
jient  in  his  fatisfadtions,  enjoys,  in  the  worft  of  diffi 
culties,  the  reflection,  that  his  anguifti  is  not  aggra 
vated  with  the  comparifon  of  paft  pleafures  which  up- 
Jbraid  his  prefent  condition.     Tuliy  tells  us  a  ftory  after 
Pompey,  which  gives  us  a  good  tafte  of  the  pleafant 
manner  the   men  of  wit  and  philofophy   had  in  old 
times,  of  alleviating  the  diftrefles  of  life  by  the  force 
of  reafon  and   phiiofophy.     Pompey,  when  he  came 
to  Rhodes,  had  a  curiolity  to  vifit  the  famous  philofo- 
pher  Poffidonius ;  but  finding  him  in  his  iick  bed,  he 
jbewailed  the  misfortune  that  he  mould  not  hear  a  dif- 
-courfe  from  him  :  but  you  may,  anfwered  Poffidonius ; 

and 
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and  immediately  entered  into  the  point  of  ftoical  phi- 
lofophy,  which  fays  pain  is  not  an  evil.  During  the 
difcourfe,  upon  every  pun&ure  he  felt  from  his  dif- 
temper,  he  fmiled  and  cried  out,  Pain,  Pain,  be  as 
impertinent  and  troublefome  as  you  pleafe,  I  (hall  ne-- 
ver  own  that  thou  art  an  evil- 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

HAVING  feen  in  feveral  of  your  Papers,  a  con 
cern  for  the  honour  of  the  clergy,  and  their 
doing  every  thing  as  becomes  their  character,  and 
particularly  performing  the  public  fervice  with  a  due 
zeal  and  devotion  ;  I  am  the  more  encouraged  to 
lay  before  them,  by  your  means,  feveral  e.xpreflions 
ufed  by  fome  of  them  in  their  prayers  before  fennon, 
which  1  am  not  well  fatisfied  in*.  As  their  giving  fome 
titles  and  epithets  to  great  men,  which  are  indeed 
due  to  them  in  their  feveral  ranks  and  ftations,  but 
not  properly  ufed,  I  think,  in  our  prayers.  Is  it 
not  contradiction  to  fay,  Illuftrious,  right  reverend, 
and  right  honourable  poor  tinners  ?  Thefe  diftinc- 
tions  are  fuited  only  to  our  ftate  here,  and  have  no 
place  in  heaven  :  we  fee  they  are  omitted  in  the 
liturgy  ;  which  I  think  the  clergy  mould  take  for 
their  pattern  in  their  own  forms  of  devotion  f.  There 
is  another  exprefiion, which  I  would  not  mention,  but 
that  I  have  heard  it  feveral  times  before  a  learned 

'  con- 

•f-  In  the  original  publication  of  this  Paper  infolh,  there  was  the 
following  paflage,  left  out  when  the  Papers  were  printed  in  volumes 
in  1712. 

[Another  expreflion  which  I  take  to  be  improper,  is  this,  "  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,"  when  they  pray  for  all  men  ;  for  race  fig- 
nifies  lineage  or  defcent ;  and  if  the  race  of  mankind  may  be  ufed 
for  the  prefent  generation,  (though  I  think  not  very  fitly)  the 
whole  race  takes  in  all  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  that  expreflion  in  their  fenfe  any 
where  but  in  the  old  verfion  of  Pfalm  14,  which  thofe  men  I  fup- 
pofe  have  but  little  efteem  for.  And  fome,  when  they  have  prayed 
for  all  fchools  and  nurferies  of  good  learning  and  true  religion,  ef- 
pecially.  the  two  univerfities,  add  thefe  words,  '  Grant  that  from 
*  them,  and  all  other  places  dedicated  to  thy  worinip  and  fervice,  may 
N  3  '  come 
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congregation,  to  bring  in  the  laft  petition  of  the 
prayer  in  thefe  words,  "  O  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry  and  I  will  fpeak  but  this  once  ;"  as  if  there 
was  no  difference  between  Abraham's  interceding 
for  Sodom,  for  which  he  had  no  warrant,  as  we  can 
find,  and  our  afking  thofe  things  which  we  are  re 
quired  to  pray  for  j  they  would  therefore  have  much 
more  reafcn  to  fear  his  anger  if  they  did  not  make 
fuch  petitions  to  him.  There-  is  another  pretty 
fancy.  When  a  young  man  has  a  mind  to  let  us 
know  who  gave  him  his  fcarf,  he  fpeaks  a  parenthefis 
to  the  Almighty,  Blefs,  as  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  pray, 
the  right  honourable  the  Countefs ;  is  not  that  as 
much  as  to  fay,  Blefs  her,  for  thou  knowcft  I  am 
her  chaplain  ? 

'  Your  humble  fervant, 
T**  '  J.  0.' 

1  come  forth  fuch  perfons,  &c.*  But  what  do  they  mean  by  all 
other  places  ?  It  Teems  to  me,  that  this  is  either  a  tautology,  as  bc-» 
ing  the  fame  with  all  fchools  and  nurferies  before  txprcflsd,  or  elfe 
it  runs  too  far;  for  there  are  feveral  places  dedicated  to  the  divine 
fervice,  which  cannot  properly  be  intended  here.] 

"  SPECTATOR  In  folio." 

**  By  STEELZ,  compofed  or  communicated  from  the  Lettcr- 
BOK. 


Thurfday,. 
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N°  313     Tuefday,  February  28,  1711-1 1. 


Exigite  ut  mores  tenet  cs  feu  pollice  ducat, 
Utjl  quis  cerd  <vulium  facii     • 

Juv.  Sat.  vi.  237, 

Bid  him  betides  his  daily  pains  employ, 
To  form  the  tender  manners  of  the  boy, 
And  work  him,  like  a  waxen  babe,  with  art, 
To  perfec\  fymmetry  in  ev'ry  part. 

CH.  DRYDEN, 


I 


SHALL  give  the  following  letter  no  other  recom 
mendation,  than  by  telling  my  readers  that  it  comes 
from  the  fame  hand  with  that  of  laft  Thurfday. 


'SIR, 

'  T  SEND  you,  according  to  my  promife,  fome  far- 
'  JL  ther  thoughts  on  the  education  of  youth,  in  which 
'  I  intend  to  difcufs  that  famous  queftion,  "  Whether 
'  the  education  at  a  public  fchool,  or  under  a  private 
'  tutor,  is  to  be  preferred  ?" 

'  As  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  moft  ages  have  been 
*  of  very  different  opinions  in  this  matter,  I  (hall  give 
'  a  fhort  account  of  what  I  think  may  be  beft  urged  on 
«  both  fides,  and  afterwards  leave  every  perfon  to  de- 
'  termine  for  himfelf. 

'  It  is  certain  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Romans 
'  thought  the  education  of  their  children  a  bufinefs 
'  properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themfelves ;  and 
'  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Marcus  Cato,  tells  us,  that  as 
1  foon  as  his  fon  was  capable  of  learning,  Cato  would 
'  fuffer  no  body  to  teach  him  but  himfelf,  though  he 

*#*  See  SPEC.  N°  307,  and  Vol.  V.  N°  3375  on  the  fame 
f object  of  education,  and  by  the  fame  author. 

N  4-  had 
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*  had   a  fervant  named  Chilo,    who  was  an  excellent 

*  grammarian,   and   who   taught  a  great  many  other 
'  youths. 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  feemed  more  inclined 

*  to  public  fchools  and  feminaries. 

*  A  private  education  promifes  in  the  firft  place  vir- 

*  tue  and  good  breeding;   a  public  fchool  manly  af- 

*  furance,  and  an  early  knowledge  in  the  ways  of  the 
'  world. 

*  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  celebrated  treatife  of  education, 

*  confefles,    that  there  are  inconveniences  to  be  feared 
'  on  both  fides ;   "  If,  fays  he,  I  keep  my  fon  at  home, 

*  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  my  young  mailer  ;  if  I 
'  fend   him  abroad,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  keep  him 
'  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudenefs  and  vice. 
'  He  will  perhaps  be  more  innocent  at  home,  but  more 
'  ignorant  of  the  world,  and  more  fheepiih  when  he 
'  comes  abroad."     However  as  this  learned  author 
'  afierts,  That  virtue  is  much  more  difficult  to  be  at- 
'  tained  than  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  that  vice 
'  is  a  more  flubborn,  as  well  as  a  more  dangerous  fault 

*  than  fheepifhnefs,  he  is  altogether  for  a  private  edu- 

*  cation  j  and   the  more  fo,    becaufe  he  does  not  lee 

*  why  a  youth,  with  right  management,  might  not 
'  attain  the  fame  afTurance  in  his  father's  houfc,  as  at 

*  a  public  fchool.     To  this  end  he  advifes  parents  to 

*  accuftcm  their  fons  to  whatever  ftrange  faces  come  to 
'  the  houfe  ;  to  take  them  with  them  when  they  vi/it 

*  their  neighbours,  and  to  engage  them  in  converfation 
'  with  men  of  parts  and  breeding. 

'  Jt  may  be  objected  to  this  method,  that  converfa- 
'  tion  is  not  the  only  thing  neceflary,  but  that  unlefs 

*  it  be  a  converfation  with  fuch  as  are  in  fome  meafure 

*  their  equals  in  parts  and  years,  there  can  be  no  room 
'  for  "emulation,  contention,  and  feveral  of  the  moft 
'  lively  paflions  of  the  mind  ;  which,  without  being 

*  fometimes  moved,  by  thefe  means  may  poffibly  con- 
'  trad  a  dulnefs  and  infenfibility. 

'  One  of  the  greateft  writers  our  nation  ever  pro- 

*  duced  obferves,  That  a  boy  who  forms  parties,  and 
'  makes  himfelf  popular  in    a   fchool  or   a  college, 
'  would  aft  the  fame  part  with  equal  eafe  in  a  fenate 

'  or 
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«  or  a  privy-council ;  and  Mr.  Ofborne,  fpeaking  like 
«  a  man  verfed  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  affirms  that 
e  the  well  laying. and  carrying  on  of  a  defign  to  rob  an 
'  orchard,  trains  up  a  youth  infenfibly  to  caution,  fe- 
'  crecy,  and  circumfpeftion,  and  fits  him  for  matters 
*.  of  greater  importance. 

'  In  fhort,  a  private  education  feems  the  moft  na- 
'  tural  method  for  the  forming  of  a  virtuous  man  ;  a 
'  public  education  for  making  a  man  of  bufinefs.  The 
'  firft  would  furnifli  out  a  good  fubjecl  for  Plato's  re- 
'  public,  the  latter  a  member  for  a  community  over- 
'  run"  with  artifice  and  corruption. 

'  It  muft  however  be  confefled,  that  a  perfcn  at  the 
'  head  of  a  public  fchool  has  fometimes  fo  many  boys 

*  under  his  direction,  that  it  is  impoffible  he  mould  ex>- 

*  tend  a  due  proportion  of  his  care  to  each  of  them 
'  This  is,  however,  in  reality,  the  fault  of  the  age,  in 
'  which  we  often  fee  twenty  parents,  who,  though  each 
'  expects  his  fon  fhould  be  made  a  fcholar,  are  nutccn- 

*  tented  all  together  to  make  it  worth  while  for  any 

*  man  of  a  liberal  education  to  take  upon  him  the  care 
'  of  their  inttruftion. 

•  In  our  great  fchools  indeed  this  fault  has  been  of 
'  late  years  rectified,  fo  that  we  have  at  prefent  not 
'  only  ingenious  men  for  the  chief  matters,  but  fuch  as 
'  have  proper  ufhers  and  affiftants  under  them.  I 
'  muft  neverthelefs  own,  that  for  want  of  the  fame  en 
couragement  in  the  country,  we  have  many  a  pro*- 
mifing  genius  fpoiled  and  abufed  in  thofe  little  femi>- 
naries. 

'  I  am  the  more  inclined  t$>  this  opinion,  having 
myfelf  experienced  the  ufage  of  two  rural  mailers, 
each  of  them  very  unfit  for  the  truft  they  took  upon 
them  to  difcharge.  The  firft  impofed  much  more 
upon  me  than  my  parts,  though  none  of  the  weak- 
eft,  could  endure  ;  and  u fed  me  barbaroufiy  for  not 
performing  impoffibilities.  The  latter  was  of  quite 
another  temper ;  and  a  boy,  who  would  run  upon 
his  Brands,  wa(h  his  coffee-pot,  or  ring  the  bell-, 
mig  v  have  as  little  converfatitun  with  any  of  the 
daffies  as  he  thought  fit.  1  have  known  a  lad  at 
this  place  excufed  his  exercife  for  affiiting  the  cookv 
N  5  maid; 
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'  maid :  and  remember  a  neighbouring  gentleman's 
'  fon  was  among  us  five  years,  moil  of  which  time  he 
'  employed  in  airing  and  watering  our  matter's  grey 

*  pad.     1  fcorned  to  compound  for  my  faults,  by  do- 

*  ing  any  of  thefe  elegant  offices,  and  was  accordingly 
'  the  belt  fcholar,  and   the  worft  ufed  of  any  boy  in 
'  the  fchool. 

'  I  (hall  conclude  this  difcourfe  with  an  advantage 
'  mentioned  by  Quintilian,  as  accompanying  a  public 

*  way  of  education,  which  I  have  not  yet  taken  notice 

*  of;  namely,  That  we  very  often  contraft  fuch  friend- 

*  mips  at  fchool,  as  are  a  fervice  to  us  all  the  follow- 
'  ing  parts  of  our  lives. 

'  I  (hall  give  you,  under  this  head,  a  ftory  very  well 
'  known  to  feveral  perfons,  and  which  you  may  depend 
1  upon  as  real  truth. 

'  Every  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  Weftminfter- 
1  fchool,  knows  that  there  is  a  curtain  which  ufed  to  be 

*  drawn  acrofs  the  room,  to  feparate  the  upper  fchool 

*  from  the  lower.     A  youth  happened,  by  fome  mif- 

*  chance,  to  tear  the  above-mentioned  curtain.     The 
'  feverity  of  the  mafter  was  too  well  known  for  the 
'  criminal  to  expeft  any  pardon  for  fuch  a  fault ;  fo 

*  that  the  boy,  who  was  or  a  meek  temper,  was  terri- 

*  fied  to  death  at  the    thoughts  of  his  appearance, 

*  when  his  friend  who  fat  next  to  him,  bade  him   be 
'  of  good  cheer,  for  that  he  would  take  the  fault  on 
4  himfelf.     He  kept  his  word  accordingly.     As  foon 
'  as  they  were  grown   up   to  be  men,  the  civil  war 
'  broke  out,  in  whith  our  two  friends  took  the  oppo- 

*  fite  fides,  one  of  the«n  followed  the  parliament,  the 

*  other  the  royal  party. 

'  As  their  tempers  were  different,  the  youth,  who 
'  had  torn  the  curtain,  endeavoured  to  raife  himfelf  on 

*  the  civil  lift,  and   the   other,    who  had   borne  the 

*  blame  of  it,  on  the  military.     The  firft  fucceeded  fo 

*  well,  that  he  was  in  a  (hort  time  made  a  judge  under 

*  the  proteclor.     The  other  was  engaged  in   the  un- 
'  happy  enterprife  of  Penruddock  and  Grove  in  the 

*  Weft.     I  fuppofe,  Sir,  I  need  not  acquaint  you  with 

*  the  event  of  that  undertaking.     Every  one   knows 

*  that  the  royal  party  was  routed,  and  all  the  heads  of 

_'  them, 
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'  them,  among  whom  was  the  curtain  champion,  im- 
«  prifoned  at  Exeter.     It  happened  to  be  his  friend's 

*  lot  at  that  time  to  go  the  weftern  circuit.     The  trial 
'  of  the  rebels,  as  they  were  then   called,  was  very 
'  ihort,  and   nothing  now  remained  but  to  pafs  fen- 
'  tence  on  them  ;  when  the  judge  hearing  the  name 

*  of  his  old  friend,  and  obferving  his  face  more  atten- 
'  lively,  which  he  had  not  feen  for  many  years,  aflced 

*  him,  if  he  was  not  formerly  a  Weftminlter-fcholar ; 
'  by  the  anfwer,  he  was  foon  convinced  that  it  was  his 
'  former  generous  friend  ;  and,  without  faying   any 

*  thing  more  at  that  time,  made  the  beft  of  his  way 
'  to  London,  where  emptying  all  his  power  and  in> 

*  tereft  with  the  proteftor,  he  faved   his  friend  from 
'  the  fate  of  his  unhappy  aflbciates. 

'  The  gentleman,  whofe  life  was  thus  preferved  by 

*  the  gratitude  of  his  fchool-fellow,  was  afterwards  the 

*  father  of  a  fon,  whom  he  lived  to  fee  promoted  iq 
«  the  church,  and  who  ftill  defervedly  fills  one  of  the. 
'  higheft  ftations  in  it  f.'  X** 

-f-  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  Colonel  Wake,  father  to 
Dr.  Wake,  bifliop  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter 
bury.  As  Penruddock  in  the  courfe  of  the  trial  takes  occafion  to 
fay  "  he  fees  judge  Nicholas  on  the  bench,"  it  is  moft  likely,  that 
he  was  the  judge  of  the  affize,  who  tried  this  cavalier.  See  Dr. 
Z. GREY'S  "  Hudibras,"  Vol.1,  p.  392,  Note.  "  State Tryalb,v* 
Vol.  II.  p.  160.  Sir  J.  HAWKINS'S'"  Hift.  of  Mufic,"  Vol.  II. 
B.  II.  c.  8.  p.  252,  &c.  Note;  and  "  TAT.  with  Notes,"  Vol. 
III.  N°  91.  p.  181  and/fjr.  Note. 

**  By  Mr.  E.  Budgell.     See  SPECT.  N°  555.  Vol.  VII. 


N  6  Friday, 


THE   SPECTATOR. 


Friday,  February  29,   1711-12. 


Tandem  define  matrem 
Vemfejli'vafequi  viro, 

Hor.  i  Od.  xxiii.  u. 

Attend  thy  mother's  heels  no  more, 
Now  grown  mature  for  man,  and  ripe  for  joy. 

CREECH. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Feb.  7,  1711-12. 

I  AM  a  young  man  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  been  in  love  with  a  young  woman  of 
the  fame  age  about  this  half  year.  I  go  to  fee 
her  fix  days  in  the  week,  but  never  could  have  the 
happinefs  of  being  with  her  alone.  If  any  of  her 
friends  are  at  home  me  will  fee  me  in  their  company  ; 
but  if  they  be  not  in  the  way,  me  flies  to  her  cham 
ber.  I  can  difcover  no  figns  of  her  averfion  ;  but 
either  a  fear  of  falling  into  the  toils  of  matrimony, 
or  a  childifh  timidity,  deprives  us  of  an  interview 
apart,  and  drives  us  upon  the  difficulty  of  languifh- 
ing  out  our  lives  in  fruitlefs  expectation.  Now  Mr. 
SPECTATOR,  if  you  think  us  ripe  for  ceconomy, 
perfuade  the  dear  creature,  that  to  pine  away  into 
barrennefs  and  deformity  under  a  mother's  made,  is 
not  fo  honourable,  nor  does  fhe  appear  fo  amiable, 
as  me  would  in  full  bloom.  • 
[There  is  a  great  deal  left  out  before  he  concludes.] 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

•  Your  humble  fervant, 

•  BOB  HARMLESS.* 
,  IF 
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IF  this  gentleman  be  really  no  more  than  eighteen, 
I  muft  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay  he  is  the  moll  know 
ing  infant  I  have  yet  met  with.  He  does  not,  I 
fear,  yet  underftand,  that  all  he  thinks  of  is  another 
woman  ;  therefore,  until  he  has  given  another  account 
of  himfelf,  the  young  lady  is  hereby  -directed  to  keep 
clofe  to  her  mother. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  cannot  comply  with  the  requeft  in  Mr.  Trot's  let 
ter  ;  but  let  it  go  juft  as  it  came  to  my  hands  for  being 
fo  familiar  with  the  old  gentleman,  as  rough  as  he  is 
to  him.  Since  Mr.  Trot  has  an  ambition  to  make 
him  his  father-in-law,  he  ought  to  treat  him  with  more 
refpeft ;  befides  his  ftile  to  me  might  have  been  more 
diftant  than  he  has  thought  fit  to  afford  me  :  more 
over,  his  miftrefs  mail  continue  in  her  confinement, 
until  he  has  found  out  which  word  in  his  letter  is  not 
rightly  *  fpelt. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR  f. 

IS  H  AL  L  ever  own  myfelf  your  obliged  humble 
fervant  for  the  advice  you  gave  me  concerning  my 
dancing  ;  which  unluckily  came  too  late  :  for,  as  I 
faid,  I  would  not  leave  off  capering  until  I  had  your 
opinion  of  the  matter  ;  I  was  at  our  famous  aflembly 
the  day  before  I  received  your  Papers,  and  there 
was  obferved  by  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  inform 
ed  I  had  a  refpeft  for  his  daughter  ;  he  told  me  I  was 
an  infignificant  little  fellow,  and  faid,  that  for  the 
future  he  would  take  care  of  his  child  ;  fo  that  he 
did  not  doubt  but  to  crofs  my  amorous  inclinations. 
The  lady  is  confined  to  her  chamber,  and  for  my 
part  I  am  ready  to  hang  myfelf  with  the  thoughts 
that  I  have  danced  myfelf  out  of  favour  with  her 
father.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  the  trouble  I  give  ; 
but  mall  take  it  for  a  mighty  favour,  if  you  will 

*  In  the  original  publication  in  f die,  it  is  printed  lurigbtly,  the 
rnif-fpelt  word  probably  in  Mr.  Trot's  letter. 

f  See  NQ  296,  Let.  5,  6  ;  N°  308,  Let.  3,  4 }  N°  316,  Let. 
l }  and  Vol.  V.  N°  376,  Let.  z. 

•  give 
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'  give  me  a  little  more  of  your  advice  to  put  me  in  a 
'  right  way  to  cheat  the  old  dragon  and  obtain  my 
'  my  miflrefs.  I  am  once  more, 

'SIR, 

York,  Feb.  23,         *  Your  obliged  humble  fervant, 
1711-12. 

'  JOHN  TROT. 

4  Let  me  defire  you  to  make  what  alterations  you 
'  pleafe,  and  infert  this  as  foon  as  poffible.  Pardon 
'  miltakes  by  hafte.' 


I 


NEVER  do  pardon  miftakes  by  hafte. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 


'SIR,  Feb.  27,  1711-12. 

'  "OR  AY  be  fo  kind  as  to  let  me  know  what  you 
'  Ji  eiteem  to  be  the  chief  qualification  of  a  good 
'  poer,  efpecially  one  who  writes  plays ;  and  you  will 
'  very  much  oblige, 

'SIR,  your  very  humble  fervant, 

•  N.  B.' 
r~T~*  O  be  a  very  well  bred  man. 

THE  SPECTATOR. 
'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YOU  are  to  know  that  I  am  naturally  brave,  and 
love  fighting  as  well  as  any  man  in  England. 
This  gallant  temper  of  mine  makes  me  extremely  de 
lighted  with  battles  on  the  ttage.  I  give  you  this 
trouble  to  complain  to  you,  that  Nicolini  rcfufed  to 
g.atify  me  in  that  part  of  the  opera  for  which  I  have 
moft  tafte.  I  obferve  it  is  become  a  cuftom,  that 
whenever  any  genclemen  are  particularly  pleafed  with 
a  fong,  at  thtir  crying  out  Enccre  or  Aitro  Volto,  the 
pei former  is  fo  obliging  as  to  ling  it  over  again.  I 
was  at  the  opera  the  lalt  time  Hydafpes  wasperform- 

«  ed. 
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ed.  At  that  part  of  it  where  the  hero  engages  with 
the  lion,  the  graceful  manner  with  which  he  put  that 
terrible  monfter  to  death,  gave  me  fo  great  a  plealure, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fo  juft  a  fenfe  of  that  gentle 
man's  intrepidity  and  conduft,  that  I  could  not  for 
bear  defiring  a  repetition  of  it,  by  crying  out  Altro 
VoltOy  in  a  very  audible  voice  ;  and  my  friends  flat 
ter  me  that  I  pronounced  thofe  words  with  a  tplera- 
ble  good  accent,  confidering  that  was  but  the  third 
opera  I  had  ever  feen  in  my  life.  Yet,  notwith- 
flanding  all  this,  there  was  fo  little  regard  had  to 
me,  that  the  lion  was  carried  off,  and  went  to  bed, 
without  being  killed  any  more  that  night.  Now, 
Sir,  pray  confider  that  I  did  not  underfland  a  word 
of  what  Mr.  Nicolini  faid  to  this  cruel  creature  ;  be- 
lides  I  have  no  ear  for  mufic  ;  fo  that  daring  the 
long  difpute  between  them,  tha,whole  entertainment 
I  had  was  from  my  eyes.  Why  then  have  not  I  as 
much  right  to  have  graceful  aftion  repeated  as  ano 
ther  has  a  pleafmg  found,  fince  he  only  hears,  as 
I  only  fee,  and  we  neither  of  us  know  that  there  is 
any  reafonable  thing  a  doing  ?  Pray,  Sir,  fettle  the 
bufinefs  of  this  claim  in  the  audience,  and  let  us 
know  when  we  may  cry  Altro  Volto,  Anglice,  again, 
again,  for  the  future.  I  am  an  Enghlhman,  ana 
expecl  fome  reafon  or  other  to  be  given  me,  and 
perhaps  an  ordinary  one  may  ferve ;  but  I  expert 
your  anfwer. 

•  I  am,  SIR, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  TOBY  RENTFREE.* 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  Nov.  29. 

YOU  rnuft  give  me  leave,  amongft  the  reft  of 
your  femaie  correfpondents,  to  addrefs  you 
about  an  affair  which  has  already  given  you  many  a 
Speculation ;  and  which,  1  know,  I  need  not  tell 
you  has  had  a  very  happy  influence  over  the  adult 
part  of  our  fex  :  but  as  many  of  us  are  either  too  old 

•  to 
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to  learn,  or  too  obftinate  in  the  purfuit  of  the  vani 
ties,  which  have  been  bred  up  with  us  from  our  in 
fancy,  and  all  of  us  quitting  the  flage  whilft  you  are 
prompting  us  to  aft  our  part  well ;  you  ought,  me- 
thinks,  rather  to  turn  your  inftruclions  for  the  bene 
fit  of  that  part  of  our  fex  who  are  yet  in  their  native 
innocence,  and  ignorant  of  the  vices  and  that  variety 
of  unhappinefles  that  reign  amongft  us. 
'  I  muft  tell  you,  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  that  it  is  as 
much  a  part  of  your  office  to  overfee  the  educatioa 
of  the  female  part  of  the  nation,  as  well  as  of  the 
male  ;  and  to  convince  the  worlci  you  are  not  partial, 
pray  proceed  to  detedl  the  mal-adminiftration  of  go- 
verneffes  as  fuccefifuliy  as  you  have  expofed  that  of 
pedagogues  ;  and  refcue  our  fex  from  the  prejudice 
and  tyranny  of  education  as  well  as  that  of  your  own, 
who  without  your  feafonable  interposition  are  like  to 
improve  upon  the  vices  that  are  now  in  vogue. 
'  I  who  know  the  dignity  of  your  poft,  as  SPICTA- 
TOR,  and  the  authority  a  Ikilful  eye  ought  to  bear  in 
the  female  world,  couki  not  forbear  confulting  you, 
and  beg  your  advice  in  fo  critical  a  point,  as  is  that 
of  the  education  of  young  gentlewomen.  Having 
already  provided  myfelf  with  a  very  convenient  houf'e 
in  a  good  air,  I  am  not  without  hope  but  that  you 
will  promote  this  generous  deflgn.  1  muft  farther 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  all  who  mall  be  committed  to  my 
conduft,  befides  the  ufual  accomplifhments  of  the 
needle,  dancing,  and  the  French  tongue,  mail  not 
fail  to  be  your  conftant  readers.  It  is  therefore  my 
humble  petition,  that  you  will  entertain  the  town  on 
this  important  fubject,  and  fo  far  oblige  a  ftrangcr, 
as  to  raife  a  curiofity  and  inquiry  in  my  behalf,  by 
publiiliing  the  following  advertifement. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  conftant  admirer, 

«  M.  W.' 


A  D  V  E  R* 


THE   SPECTATOR. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  boarding-fchool  for  young  gentlewomen,  which 
was  formerly  kept  on  Mile-End-Green,  being  laid 
down,  there  is  now  one  fet  up  almoft  oppoilte  to  it  at 
the  two  Golden-Balls,  and  much  more  convenient  in 
every  refpecl  ;  where,  befide  the  common  inftruftions 
given  to  young  gentlewomen,  they  will  be  taught  the 
whole  art  of  paftry  and  preferving,  with  whatever  may 
render  them  accomplimed.  Thofe  who  pleafe  to  make 
trial  of  the  vigilance  and  ability  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned,  may  enquire  at  the  two  Golden-Balls  on  Mile- 
End-Green  near  "Stepney,  where  they  will  receive  fur- 
ther  fatisfaftion. 

This  is  to  give  notice,  that  the  SPECTATOR  has 
taken  upon  him  to  be  viiitant  of  all  boarding  fchools 
where  young  women  are  educated  ;  and  defigns  to 
proceed  in  the  fajd  office  after  the  fame  manner  that 
vifitants  of  colleges  do  in  the  two  famous  universities 
of  this  land. 

All  lovers  who  write  to  the  SPECTATOR,  are  defired 
to  forbear  one  expreffion  which  is  in  moft  of  the  letters  to- 
him,  either  out  oflazinefs  or  want  of  invention,  and 
is  true  of  not  above  two  thoufand  women  in  the  whole. 
world;  viz.  "  She  has  in  her  all  that  is  valuable  in 
"  woman."  T* 


By  STXEI,*}  tranfcribed  from  the  Letter-boXi 


Saturday, 
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Saturday,  March  i,  1711-12. 


Nee  dens  interfet,  nijt  dignus  vindice  nodus 

Indderit 

Hor.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  191. 

Never  prefume  to  make  a'GLpd  appear, 
But  for  a  bufinels  worthy  of  a  God» 

ROSCOMMON, 

*  * 

* 

HORACE  advifes  a  poet  to  confuler  thoroughly 
the  nature  and  force  of  his  genius.  MILTON 
feems  to  have  known  perfectly  well,  wherein 
his  ftrength  lay,  and  has  therefore  chofen  a  fubjeft  in- 
tirely  conformable  to  thofe  talents,  of  which  he  was 
mafter.  As  his  genius  was  wonderfully  turned  to  the 
fublime,  his  fubjecT:  is  the  nobleft  that  could  have  en 
tered  into  the  thoughts  of  man.  Every  thing  that  is 
truly  great  and  alloniming,  has  a  place  in  it.  The 
whole  fyftem  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  the  Chaos,  and 
the  creation  ;  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  enter  into  the 
Conftitution  of  his  poem. 

Having  in  the  fir  ft  and  fecoud  books  reprefented  the 
infernal  world  with  all  its  horrors,  the  thread  of  his 
fable  naturally  leads  him  into  the  oppofite  regions  of 
blifs  and  glory. 

If  MILTON'S  majefty  forfakes  him  any  where,  it  is  in 
thofe  parts  of  his  poem,  where  the  divine  perfons  are 
introduced  as  fpeakers.  One  may,  I  think,  obferve, 
that  the  author  proceeds  with  a  kind  of  fear  and  trem 
bling,  whilft  he  deforibes  the  fentiments  of  the  Al 
mighty.  He  dares  not  give  his  imagination  its  full 

*£*  Continuation  of  APDISON'S  Critique  on  "  Paradife  Loft." 
Part  IX.  On  the  Hid  Book  of  that  Poem.  See  Bifhop  Newton's 
Afotes.  See  N°  267,  273,  279,  285,  291,  297,  303,  309,  311, 
W,  333»  339»  34S»  35''  357»  363>  a"d  369- 

play, 
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play,  but  chufes   to  confine  himfelf  to  fuch  thoughts 
as  are  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  moft  orthodox  di 
vines,  and  to  fuch  expreffions  as  may  be  met  with  in 
fcripture.     The  beauties,  therefore,  which  we  are  to 
look  for  in  thefe  fpeeche?,  are  not  of  a  poetical  nature, 
nor  fo  proper  to  fill  the  mind  with  fentiments  of  gran 
deur,    as  with   thoughts  of  devotion.     The  palfions, 
which  they  are  designed  to  raife,   are  a  divine  love  and 
religious  fear.     The  particular  beauty  of  the  fpeeches 
in  the  third  book,  confifts  in  that  fhortnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity  of  ftile,  in  which  the  poet  has  couched  the  great- 
eft  myfteries  of  chriltianity,  and  drawn  together,  in  a 
regular  fcheme,  the  whole  difpenfation  of  Providence 
with  refpeft  to  man.     He  has  reprefented  all  the  ab- 
ftrufe  doftrines  of  predeftination,  free-will  and  grace, 
as  alfo  the  great  points  of  incarnation  and  redemption, 
(which  naturally  grow  up  in  a  poem  that  treats  of  the 
fall  of  man)  with  great  energy  of  expreifion,  and  in 
a  clearer  and  ftronger  light  than  I  ever  met  with  in 
any  other  writer.     As  thefe  points  are  dry  in  them- 
felves  to  the  generality  of  readers,  the  concife  and  clear 
manner  in  which  he  has  treated  them,  is  very  much  to 
be  admired,  as  is  likewife  that  particular  art  which  he 
has  made  ufe  of  in  the  interfperfing  of  all  thofe  graces 
of  poetry,  which  the  fubject  was  capable  of  receiving. 

The  furvey  of  the  whole  creation,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  tranfacled  in  it,  is  a  profpeft  worthy  of 
Omnifcience  ;  and  as  much  above  that,  in  which  Vir 
gil  has  drawn  his  Jupiter,  as  the  Chriftian  Idea  of  the 
Supreme  Being  is  more  rational  and  fublime  than  that 
of  the  heathens.  The  particular  objefts  on  which  he 
is  defcribed  to  have  caft  his  eye,  are  reprefented  in  the 
moil  beautiful  and  lively  manner  *. 

Now  had  th'  Almighty  Father  from  above 
(From  the  pure  Empyrean  where  he  fits 
High  thron'd  above  all  height)  bent  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 
About  him  all  the  fanctities  of  heav'n 

*  This  pifture  Is  given  much  in  the  fame  way  as  TASSO  has 
given  it.  Canto  I.  Stanz.  7. 

"  Stood 
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Stood  thick  as  Itars,  and  from  his  fight  receiv'd 

Beatitude  pall  utt'rance.    On  his  right 

The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  fat, 

His  only  Son.     On  earth  he  firfl  beheld 

Our  t\vo  firft  parents,   yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind,  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd,. 

Reaping  immortal  fruits  of  joy  ana  love  ; 

Uninterrupted  joy,   unrival'd  love, 

In  blifsful  folitude.     He  then  furvey'd 

Hell  and  the  gulph  between,  and  Satan  there 

Coafting  the  wall  of  heav'n  on  this  fide  nightr. 

Jn  the  dun  air  fublime  ;  and  ready  now 

To  itoop  with  wearied  wings,  and  willing  feet 

On  the  bare  outfide  of  this  world,  that  feem'd 

Firm  land  imbofom'd  without  firmament ; 

Uncertain  which,  in  ocean  or  in  air.. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  profpeft  high, 

Wherein  paft,  prefent,  future  he  beholds, 

Thus  to  his  only  Son  forefeeing  fpake." 

Satan's  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  creation  is 
finely  imaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpeech  which 
immediately  follows.  The  effedls  of  this  fpeech  in  the 
blefled  fpirits,  and  in  the  divine  perfon  to  whom  it  was 
addre/Ted,  cannot  but  fill  the  mind  of  the  reader  with 
a  fecret  pleafure  and  complacency. 

««•  Thus  while  God  fpake,  ambrofial  fragrance  fill'd 

**  All  heav'n,  and  in  the  blefled  fpirits  eledl 

*'  Senfe  of  new  joy  ineffable  diffus'd. 

"  Beyond  compare  the  Son  of  God  was  feen 

*'  Moft  glorious  j  in  him  all  his  Father  fhone 

*'  Subftantially  exprefs'd  ;  and  in  his  face 

•*  Divine  companion  vifibly  appear'd. 

"  Love  without  end,  and  without  meafure  grace,'* 

I  need  not  point  out  the  beauty  of  that  circumftance,. 
wherein  the  whole  hoft  of  angels  are  reprefented  as 
flanding  mute;  nor  (hew  how  proper  the  occafion  was 
to  produce  fuch  a  filence  in  heaven.  The  clofe  of  this 
divine  colloquy,  with  the  hymn  of  angels  that  follows 
upon  it.  are  fo  wonderfully  beautiful  and  poetical,  that 
*  1  fhould 
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I  fhould  not  forbear  inferting  the  whole  paflage,  if  the 
bounds  of  my  Paper  would  give  me  leave. 

No  fooner  had  th'  Almighty  ceas'd,  but  all 
The  multitude  of  angels  with  a  fhout  ! 
(Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet 
As  from  blefl  voices)  utt'ring  joy,  heav'n  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  Hofannas  fill'd 
Th'  eternal  regions  ;  Sec.  &c. " 

Satan's  walk  upon  the  outfide  of  the  univerfe,  which 
at  a  diftance  appeared  to  him  of  a  globular  form,  bur, 
upon  his  nearer  approach,  looked  like  an  unbounded 
plain,  is  natural  and  noble  :  as  his  roaming  upon  the 
frontiers  of  the  creation  between  that  mafs  of  matter, 
which  was  wrought  into  a  world,  and  that  fhapelefs 
unformed  heap  of  materials,  which  ftill  lay  in  chaos 
and  confufion,  ftrikes  the  imagination  with  fomething 
aftonifhingly  great  and  wild.  I  have  before  fpoken  of 
the  Limbo  of  vanity,  which  the  poet  places  upon  this 
•outermolt  furface  of  the  univerfe,  and  fnall  here  ex 
plain  myfeif  more  at  large  on  that,  and  other  parts  of 
the  poem,  which  are  of  the  famefhadowy  nature. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  the  fable  of  an  epic  poem 
fhould  abound  in  circumftances  that  are  both  credible 
and  aftonifhing ;  or  as  the  French  critics  choofe  to 
phrafe  it,  the  fable  Ihould  be  filled  with  the  probable 
and  the  marvellous.  This  rule  is  as  fine  and  jult  as 
any  in  Ariftotle's  whole  art  of  poetry. 

If  the  fable  is  only  probable,  it  differs  nothing  from 
a  true  hiftory ;  if  it  is  only  marvellous,  it  is  no  better 
than  a  romance.  The  great  fecret  therefore  of  heroic 
poetry  is  to  relate  fuch  circumftances  as  may  produce 
in  the  reader  at  the  fame  time  both  belief  and  aftonifh- 
ment.  This  is  brought  to  pafs  in  a  well  chofen  fable, 
by  the  account  of  fuch  things  as  have  really  happened, 
or  at  leail  of  fuch  things  as  have  happened  according 
to  the  received  opinions  of  mankind.  MILTON'^  fa 
ble  is  a  mafter-piece  of  this  nature  ;  as  the  war  in 
heaven,  the  condition  of  the  fallen  angels,  the  flats 
of  innocence,  the  temptation  of  the  f?rpent,  and  the 
fall  of  man,  though  they  are  very  aitonifliing  in 

%  them- 
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themfclves,  ars.  not  only  credible,  but  actual  points  of 
faith. 

The  next  method  of  reconciling  miracles  with  cre 
dibility,  is  by  a  happy  invention  of  the  poet ;  as  in 
particular,  when  he  introduces  agents  of  a  fuperior  na 
ture,  who  are  capable  of  effecting  what  is  wonderful, 
and  what  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  ordinary  courfe 
of  things.  UlyfTes's  fhip  being  turned  into  a  rock,  and 
.^Eneas's  fleet  into  a  fhoal  of  water-nymphs,  though 
they  are  very  furprifing  accidents,  are  neverthelefs  pro 
bable  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  the  gods  who 
thus  transformed  them.  It  is  this  kind  of  machinery 
which  fills  the  poems  both  of  Homer  and  Virgil  with 
i'v.ch  circumftances  as  are  wonderful  but  not  impoffible, 
and  fo  frequently  produce  in  the  reader  the  moftpleafing 
paffion  that  can  rife  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  ad 
miration.  If  there  be  any  inftance  in  the^neid  liable 
to  exception  upon  this  account,  it  is  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  book,  where  ./Eneas  is  reprefented  as  tear 
ing  up  the  myrtle  that  dropped  blood.  To  qualify  this 
wonderful  circumitance,  Polydorus  tells  a  Itory  from 
the  root  of  the  myrtle,  that  the  barbarous  inhabitants 
of  the  country  having  pierced  him  with  fpears  and  ar 
rows,  the  wood  which  was  left  in  his  body  took  root 
in  his  wounds,  and  gave  birth  to  that  bleeding  tree. 
This  circumitance  feems  to  have  the  marvellous  with 
out  the  probable,  becaufe  it  is  reprefented  as  proceed 
ing  from  natural  caufes,  without  the  interpolition  of 
any  God,  or  other  fupernatural  power  capable  of  pro 
ducing  it.  The  fpears  and  arrows  grow  of  themfelves 
without  fo  much  as  the  modern  help  of  an  inchant- 
ment.  If  we  look  into  the  fiction  of  MILTON'S  fable, 
though  we  find  it  full  of  furprifing  incidents,  they  are 
generally  fuited  to  our  notions  of  the  things  and  per- 
ions  defcribed,  and  tempered  with  a  due  meafure  of 
probability.  I  muft  only  make  an  exception  to  the 
Limbo  of  vanity,  with  his  epifode  of  Sin  and  Death, 
and  fome  of  his  imaginary  perfons  in  his  Chaos.  Thefe 
paflages  are  aftonifhing,  but  not  credible  ;  the  reader 
cannot  fo  far  impofe  upon  himfelf  as  to  fee  a  poffibility 
in  them  ;  they  are  the  defcription  of  dreams  and  fha- 
dows,  not  of  things  or  perfons.  I  know  that  many 
I  critics 
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critics  look  upon  the  flories  of  Circe,  Polypheme,  the 
Sirens,  nay  the  whole  Qdyfley  and  Iliad,  to  be  alle 
gories  ;  but  allowing  this  to  be  true,  they  are  fables, 
which  confidering  the  opinions  of  mankind  that  pre 
vailed  in  the  age  of  the  poet,  might  pofiibly  have  been 
according  to  the  letter.  Tiie  perfons  are  fuch  as 
might  have  ailed  what  is  afcribed  to  them,  as  the 
circumftances  in  which  they  are  reprefented,  might 
poilibly  have  been  truth  and  realities.  This  appear 
ance  of  probability  is  fo  abfolute'y  requite  in  the 
greater  kinds  of  poetry,  that  Ariitotle  obferves  the 
ancient  tragic  writers  made  ufe  of  the  names  of  fuch 
great  men  as  had  actually  lived  in  the  world,  though 
the  tragedy  proceeded  upon  adventures  they  were 
never  engaged  in,  on  purpofe  to  make  the  fubjeft  more 
credible.  In  a  word,  befides  the  hidden  meaning  of 
an  epic  allegory,  the  plain  literal  fenfe  ought  to  appear 
probable.  The  ftory  mould  be  fuch  as  an  ordinary 
reader  may  acquiefce  in,  whatever  natural,  moral,  or 
political  truth  may  be  difcovered  in  it  by  men  of  greater 
penetration. 

Satan,  after  having  long  wandered  upon  the  furface, 
or  outmoft  wall  of  the  univerfe,  difcovers  at  laft  a  wide 
gap  in  it,  which  led  into  the  creation,  and  is  deicribed 
as  the  opening  through  which  the  angels  pafs  to  and 
fro  into  the  lower  world,  upon  their  errands  to  man 
kind.  His  fitting  upon  the  brink  of  this  paffage  and 
taking  a  furvey  of  the  whole  face  of  nature  that  ap 
peared  to  him  new  and  frefh  in  all  its  beauties,  with 
the  fmiile  illuftrating  this  circumftance,  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  with  as  furprifing  and  glorious  an  idea  as 
any  that  arifes  in  the  whole  poem.  He  looks  down 
into  that  vafl  hollow  of  the  univerfe  with  the  eye, 
or  (as  MILTON  calls  it  in  his  firft  book)  with  the  ken 
of  an  angel.  He  furveys  all  the  wonders  in  this  im- 
menfe  amphitheatre  that  lie  between  both  the  poles  of 
heaven,  and  takes  in  at  one  view  the  whole  round  ©f 
the  creation. 

His  flight  between  the  feveral  worlds  that  mined  on 
every  fide  of  him,  with  the  particular  defcription  of 
the  fun,  are  fet  forth  in  all  the  wantonnefs  of  a  luxu 
riant 
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riant  imagination.  His  fh ape,  fpeech,  and  behaviour 
upon  his  transforming  himfelf  into  an  angel  of  light, 
are  touched  with  exquifite  beauty.  The  poet's  thought 
of  directing  Satan  to  the  fun,  which  in  the  vulgar 
opinion  of  mankind  is  the  moil  confpicuous  part  of  the 
creation,  the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a  circumftance 
very  finely  contrived,  and  the  more  adjuited  to  4 
poetical  probability,  as  it  was  a  received  dodtrine 
among  the  moft  famous  philofophers,  that  every  orb 
had  its  intelligence ;  and  as  an  apoftle  in  facred  writ  is 
faid  to  have  ieen  fuch  an  angel  in  the  fun.  In  the  an- 
fwer  which  this  angel  returns  to  the  difguifed  evil  fpirir, 
there  is  fuch  a  becoming  majefty  as  is  altogether  fuit- 
able  to  a  fuperior  Being.  The  part  of  it  in  which  he 
reprefents  himfelf  as  prefent  at  the  creation,  is  very 
noble  in  itfelf,  and  not  only  proper  where  it  is  intro 
duced,  but  requilite  to  prepare  the  reader  for  what 
follows  in  the  feventh  book. 

"  I  faw  when  at  his  word  the  formlefs  mafs, 
"  This  world's  material  mould,  came  to  a  heap: 
'*  Confufion  heard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
"  Stood  rul'd,  flood  vaft  infinitude  connn'dj 
•'  Till  at  his  fecond  bidding  darknefs  fled,. 
"  Light  fhone,  &c." 

In  the  following  part  of  the  fpeech  he  points  out  the 
earth  with  fuch  circumftances,  that  the  reader  can 
fcarce  forbear  fancying  himfelf  employed  on  the  fame 
diftant  view  of  it. 

"  Look  downward  on  the  globe  whofe  hither  fide 
'*  With  light  from  hence,  tho'  but  reflected,  fhines  ; 
"  That  place  is  earth,  the  feat  of  man,  that  light 
"  His  day,  &c." 

I  muft  not  conclude  my  reflections  upon  this  third 
book  of  "  Paradife  Loft,"  without  taking  notice  of 
that  celebrated  complaint  of  MILTON  with  which  it 
opens,  and  which  certainly  deferves  all  the  praifes  that 
have  been  given  it ;  though  as  I  have  before  hinted,  it 
may  rather  be  looked  on  as  an  excrefcence,  than  as  an 

eflential 
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eflential  part  of  the  poem.  The  fame  obfervation  might 
be  applied  to  that  beautiful  digreffion  upon  hypocrily 
in  the  fame  book.  L* 

*  Bv  ADDISON,  London* 
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Libertas  ;  quafera  tamen  refptxit  inertem. 

Virg.  Eel.  i.  28. 

Freedom,  which  came  at  length,  tho'  flow  to  come. 

DRYDEN. 

*  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

IF  you  ever  read  a  letter  which  is  fent  with  the 
more  pleafure  for  the  reality  of  its  complaints, 
this  may  have  reafon  to  hope  for  a  favourable  ac 
ceptance  ;  and  if  time  be  the  moft  irretrievable  lofs, 
the  regrets  which  follow  will  be  thought,  I  hope,  the 
moil  juftifiable.     The  regaining  of  my  liberty  from  a 
long  itate  of  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  the  defire 
of  refiftihg  the  farther  incroachment  of  idlenefs,  make 
me  apply  to  you  ;  and  the  uneafmefs  with  which  I 
recoiled  the  pad  years,  and  the  appreheniions  with 
which  I  expedl  the  future,  foon  determined  me  to  it. 
Idlenefs  is  fo  general  a  diftemper,  that  I  cannot  buc 
imagine  a  Speculation  on  this  fubject  will  be  of  uni- 
verial  ufe.     There  is  hardly  any  one  perfon  without 
fome  allay  of  it ;  and  thousands  befides  myfelf  fpend 
more  time  in  an  idle  uncertainty  which  to  begin  firft 
of  two  affairs,  than  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
ended  them  both.     The  occafion  of  this  feems  to  be 
the  want  of  fome  neceflary  employment,  to  put  the 
fpirits  in  motion,  and  awaken  them  out  of  their  le- 
tnargy.    If  1  had  kfs  leifure,  I  fliould  have  more  j 
;  for  1  fhould  then  find  my  time  diftinguifhed  into  ppr- 
:  tions,  fome  for  buiinefs  and  others  for  the  indulging 
Vo  L.  IV.  O  *  of 
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of  pleafures  :  but  now  one  face  of  indolence  over- 
fpreads  the  whole,  and  I  have  no  land-mark  to  direct 
myfelf  by.  Were  one's  time  a  little  ftraitned  by  bufi- 
nefs,  like  water  inclofed  in  its  banks,  it  would  have 
fome  determined  courfe,  but  unlefs  it  be  put  into 
fome  channel  it  has  no  current,  but  becomes  a  de 
luge  without  either  ufe  or  motion. 
'  When  Scanderbeg  prince  of  Epirus  was  dead,  the 
Turks  who  had  but  too  often  felt  the  force  of  his  arm 
in  the  battles  he  had  won  from  them,  imagined  that 
by  wearing  a  piece  of  his  bones  near  their  heart,  they 
mould  be  animated  with  a  vigour  and  force  like  to 
that  which  infpired  him  when  living.  As  I  arn  like 
to  be  but  of  little  ufe  whillt  I  live,  I  am  refolved  to 
do  what  good  I  can  after  my  deceafe  ;  and  have  ac 
cordingly  ordered  my  bones  to  be  difpofed  of  in  this 
manner  for  the  good  of  my  countrymen,  who  are 
troubled  with  too, exorbitant  a  degree  of  fire.  AJ1 
fox-hunters,  upon  wearing  me,'  would  in  a  (hort  time 
be  brought  to  endure  their  beds  in  a  morning,  and 
perhaps  even  quit  them  with  regret  at  ten.  Inltead  of 
hurrying  away  to  teaze  a  poor  animal,  and  run  away 
from  their  own  thoughts,  a  chair  or  a  charirjt  would 
be  thought  ihe  moft  defirable  means  of  performing  a 
remove  from  one  piace  to  another.  I  mould  be  a  cure 
for  the  unnatural  defire  of  John  Trot  for  dancing,  arrd 
a  fpecific  to  leflVn  the  inclination  Mrs.  Fidget  has  to 
motion,  and  caufe  her  always  to  give  her  approbation 
to  the  prefent  place  me  is  in.  In  fine,  no  Egyptian 
mummy  was  ever  half  fo  ufeful  in  phylic,  as  1  Ihould 
be  to  thefe  feverifh  conititutions,  to  reprcis  the  vio 
lent  fallies  of  youth,  and  give  each  aclion  its  proper 
weight  and  repofe. 

•*  I  can  ftirie  any  violent  inclination,  and  oppofe  a 
torrent  of  anger,  or  the  felicitations1  of  revenge,  with 
fuccefs.  Incipience  i=>  a  ttream  which  flows  flowly 
on,  but  yet  undermines  the  foundation  of  every  vir 
tue.  A  vice  of  a  more  lively  nature  were  a  more  de 
firable  tyrant  than  this  rull  of  the  mind,  which  gives 
a  tincture  of  its  nature  to  every  aclion  of  one's  life. 
It  were  as  little  hazard  to  be  toft  in  a  ftorm,  as  to  be 
thus  perpetually  becalmed :  and  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to 

'  have 
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have  within  one  the  feeds  of  a  thoufand  good  quali 
ties,  if  we  want  the  vigour  and  refjlution  neceflary 
for  the  exerting  them.  Death  brings  all  perfons  back 
to  an  equality;  and  this  image  of  it,  this  /lumber  of 
the  mind,  leaves  no  difference  between  the  greateft 
genius  and  the  meaneit  underftanding.  A  faculty  of 
doing  things  remarkably  praife- worthy  thus  conceal 
ed,  is  of  no  more  ufe  to  the  owner,  than  a  heap  of 
gold  to  the  man  who  dares  not  ufe  it. 
'  To-morrow  is  itiil  the  fatal  time  when  all  is  to  be 
rectified.  To-morrow  comes,  it  goes,  and  ftill  I 
pleafe  myfelf  with  the  fnadow,  v/Jii.'it  I  lofe  the  re 
ality  ;  unmindful  that  the  prefent  time  alone  is  ours, 
the  future  is  yet  unborn,  and  the  paft  is  dead,  and 
can  only  live  (as  parents  in  their  children)  in  the 
actions  it  has  produced. 

'  The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  by  the 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  ufe  has  been  mnde  of 
it ;  thus  it  is  not  the  extent  of  ground,  but  the  year 
ly  rent  which  gives  the  value  to  theeftate.  Wretch 
ed  and  thoughtlefs  creatures,  in  the  only  place  where 
covetoufnefs  were  a  virtue,  we  turn  prodigals  !  No 
thing  lies  upon  our  hands  with  fuch  unealinefs,  nor 
has  there  been  fo  many  devices  for  any  one  thing,  as 
to  make  it  flide  away  imperceptibly  and  to  no  pur- 
pole.  A  {hilling  {hall  be  hoarded  up  with  care,  whilit 
that  which  is  above  the  price  of  an  ef^ate,  is  flung 
away  with  difregard  and  contempt.  There  is  no 
thing  now-a-days  fo  much  avoided,  as  a.  folicitous 
improvement  of  every  part  of  time  ;  it  is  a  report 
mult  be  fliunned  as  one  tenders  the  name  of  a  wit 
and  a  fine  genius,  and  as  one  fears  the  dreadful  cha 
racter  of  a  laborious  plodder  :  but  notwithstanding 
this,  the  greatest  wits  any  age  has  produced  thought 
far  othervvife  ;  for  who  can  think  either  Socrates  or 
Demollhenes  loft  any  reputation,  by  their  continual 
pains  both  in  overcoming  the  defects,  and  improving 
the  gifts  of  nature.  All  are  acquainted  with  the 
labour  and  affiduity  with  winch  Tully  acquired  his 
eloquence.  Seneca  in  hi:  letters  to  Lucilius  afTures 
him,  there  was  not  a  day  in  which  he  did  not  either 
O  2  '  write 
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write  fomething,  or  read  and  epitomize  fome  good 
author  ;  and  1  remember  Pliny  in  one  of  his  letters, 
where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  various  methods  he 
ufed  to  fill  up  every  vacancy  of  time,  after  feveral 
employments  \\hich  he  enumerates;  fometimes,  fays 
he,  I  hunt ;  but  even  then  I  carry  with  me  a  pocket- 
book,  that  whillt  my  fervants  are  butted  mdifpofing 
of  the  nets  and  other  matters,  I  may  be  employed 
in  fomething  that  may  be  uieful  to  me  in  my 

.  ftudies  ;  and  that  if  I  mils  of  my  game,  I  may  at  the 
leaft  bring  home  fome  of  my  own  thoughts  with  me, 
and  not  have  the  mortification  of  having  caught  no- 
thing  all  day. 

'  Thus,  Sir,  you  fee,  how  many  examples  I  recal 
to  mind,  and  what  arguments  I  ufe  with  myfelf,  to 
regain  my  liberty :  but  as  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  or- 

,  dinary  perfuafion  that  will  be  of  fervice,  I  (hall  ex- 
peft  your  thoughts  on  this  fubjeft,  with  the  greateA 
impatience,  especially  fince  the  good  will  not  be 
confined  to  me  alone,  but  will  be  of  univerfal  ufe. 
For  there  is  no  hopes  of  amendment  where  men  are 
pleafed  with  their  ruin,  and  whillt  they  think  lazi- 
nefs  is  a  defirable  character.  Whether  it  be  that 
they  like  the  ftate  itfelf,  or  that  they  think  it  gives 
them  a  new  luflre  when  they  do  exert  themfelves, 
feemingly  to  be  able  to  do  that  without  labour  and 
application,  which  others  attain  to  but  with  the 
greatefl  diligence. 

'  I  am,  SIR, 

•*  Your  moft  obliged  humble  fervant, 

'  THOMAS  SLACK.* 


•  CLYTANDER  TO  CLEONE. 
'  MADAM; 

«  T)ER  MIS  SIGN  to  !ove  you  is  all  that  I  defire, 
'  JL  to  conquer  all  the  difficulties  thofe  about  you 
'  place  in  my  way,  to  furmount  and  acquire  all  thofe 

*  qualifi- 
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•  qualifications  you  expeft  in  him  who  pretends  to  the 

•  honour  of  being, 

«  MADAM, 

'  Your  moft  humble  fervant, 

Z  f  *  CLYTANDER." 

'•W 

•f-  The  Annotator  has  not  been  able  to  Team  with  certainty  who 
was  the  author  of  the  Papers  iigned  with  the  fignature  Z,  N°  286, 
29.-!  and  316.  A  paragraph  in  SPEC.  Vol.  VII.  N°  555,  where 
fevcral  contributors  are  mentioned  in  the  order  of  their  communica 
tion?,  fuggeffs  an  opinion  that  this  and  the  two  preceding  Papers 
marked  Z,  might  be  written  by  Mr.  CAREY,  of  New  College  in- 
Oxford.  Perhaps  they  might  be  the  productions  of  Mr.  PARKER, 
ef  Merton  College,  mtntioned  in  the  notes  on  the  late  edition  of  the 
TATLKR,  pejjint.  See  alfo  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  "  Lives  of  Engliih 
*'  Poets,"  Art.  SMITH  Edmond,  alias  NZAL,  Vol.  H.  p.  241, 
Edit.  8vo.  i"8i. 


Tuefday,  March  4,  1711-12. 


••  Frugts  eonfumere  nati. 

Hor.  i  Ep.  ii,  27, 

•  •     •     Born  to  drink  and  eat.  CREECH. 

AUGUSTUS,  a  few  moments  before  his  death, 
afked  his  friends,  who  itood  about  him,  if  they 
thought  he  had  a£led  his  part  well  ;  and   upon 
receiving  fuch  an  anfwer  as  was  due  to  his  extraordinary 
merit,  "  let  me  then,"  fayshe,  "  go  offthe  ftage  with 
"  your  applaufe  j''  ufing  the  expreflion  with  which  the 
Roman  a£lon  made  their  Exit  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
dramatic  piece.     I  could  wilh  that  men,  while  they  are 
in  health,  would  confider  well  the  nature  of  the  part 
they  are  engaged  in,  and  what  figure  it  will  make  in 
the  minds  of  thofe  they  leave  behind  them  :  whether  it 
was  worth  coming  into  the  world  for;   whether  it  be 
fuitable  to  a  reafonable  Being  ;  in  fhort,  whether  it  ap- 
O  3  pear* 
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pears  graceful  in  this  life,  or  will  turn  to  an  advantage 
in  the  next.  Let  the  fycophant,  or  buffoon,  the  fatiriif, 
or  the  good  companion,  confider  with  himfelf,  whea 
his  body  fhall  be  laid  in  the  grave,  and  his  foul  pafs 
into  another  flate  of  exigence,  how  much  it  would  re 
dound  to  his  praife  to  have  it  faid  of  him,  that  no  man 
in  England  eat  better,  that  he  had  an  admirable  talent 
at  turning  his  friends  into  ridicule,  that  no  body  out 
did  him  at  an  ill-natured  jcit,  or  that  he  never  went  to 
bed  before  he  had  difpatched  his  third  bottle.  Thefe 
are,  however*  very  common  funeral  orations,  and  elo- 
giums  on  deceafed  perfons  who  have  acted  among  man 
kind  with  feme  figure  and  reputation. 

But  if  we  look  into  the  bulk  of  our  fpecies,  they  are  ' 
fuch  as  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered  a  moment  after 
their  difappearance.  They  leave  behind  them  no  traces 
of  their  exiftence,  but  are  forgotten  as  though  they  had 
never  been.  They  are  neither  wanted  by  the  poor,  re- 
gretied  by  the  rich,  nor  celebrated  by  the  learned. 
They  are  neither  miffed  in  the  commonwealth,  nor 
lamented  by  private  perfons.  Their  actions  are  of  no 
fignificancy  to  mankind,  and  might  have  been  per 
formed  by  creatures  of  much  lefs  dignity  than  thofe 
who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  faculty  of  reafon.  An 
eminent  French  author  fpeaks  fomewhere  to  the. fol 
lowing  purpofe  ;  I  have  often  feen  from  my  chamber- 
window  two  noble  creatures,  both  of  them  of  an  erect, 
countenance  and  endowed  with  reafon.  Thefe  two  in 
tellectual  Beings  are  employed  from  morning  tonight, 
.  in  rubbing  two  fmooth  frones  cne  upon  another  ;  that 
is,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe  is,  in  polifning  marble. 

My  friend,  Sir  ANDREW  FREEPORT,  as  we  were 
fitting  in  the  club  laft  night,  gave  us  an  account  of  a 
ibber  citizen,  who  died  a  few  days  fince.  This  honed 
man  being  of  greater  confequence  in  his  own  thoughts, 
than  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  had  for  fome  years  pait 
-kept  a  journal  of  his  life.  Sir  ANDREW  fhewed  us  one 
week  of  it.  Since  the  occurrences  fet  down  in  it  mark 
out  fuch  a  road  of  action  as  that  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of,  I  mail  prefent  my  reader  with  a  faithful  copy  of 
it ;  after  having  firft  informed  him,  that  the  deceafed 
perfon  had  in  his  youth  been  bred  to  trade,  but  find 
ing 
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ing  himfelf  not  fo  well  turned  for  bufinefs,  he  had  for 
feveral  years  laft  paft  lived  altogether  upon  a  moderate 
annuity  *. 

MONDAY,  Eight  o'clock.  I  put  on  my  clothes,  and 
walked  into  the  parlour. 

Nine  o'clock  ditto.  Tied  my  knee-firings,  and  waih- 
ed  my  hands. 

Hours  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve.  Smoked  three  pipes 
of  Virginia.  Read  the  Supplement  and  Daily  Courant. 
Things  go  ill  in  the  North.  Mr.  Nifby's  opinion  there 
upon. 

One  o'clock  in  tie  afternoon.  Chid  Ralph  for  miflay- 
ing  my  tobacco-box. 

Tivo  o'clock.  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Mem.  Too  many 
plums  and  no^uet. 

From  three  to  four.     Took  my  afternoon's  nap. 

From  four  to  fix.  Walked  into  the  fields.  Wind,. 
S.  S.  E. 

From  fix  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nifby's  opinion 
about  the  peace. 

Tea  •o'clock.     Went  to  bed,  flept  found. 

TUESDAY,  BEING  HOLIDAY,  Eight  o'clock.  Rofe 
as  ufual. 

Nine  o'clock.  Warned  hands  and  face,  fhaved,  put 
on  my  double-foaled  fhoes. 

Tfn,  eleven,  twelve.      Took  a  walk  to  Iflington. 

One.     Took  a  pot  of  mother  Cob's  mild. 

Between  two  and  three.  Returned,  dined  on  a  knuc 
kle  of  veal  and  bacon.  Mem.  Sprouts  wanting. 

Three.     Nap  as  ufual. 

From  four  tojix.  Coffee-houfe.  Read  the  news.  A 
difh  of  twift.  Grand  Vifier  ftrangled. 

*  This  journal  was,  it  may.be,  genuine,  but  certainly  .publi/hed 
here  as  a  banter  on  a  gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  a  congregation 
of  diffenters  commonly  ealled  Independents,  where  a  Mr.  Ncibit 
officiated  at  thai;  time  as  minifter.  The  curious  may  find  informa- 
tionfatisfuferque,  concerning  Mr.  Nelb'tt,  in  John  Dunton's  account 
of  his  Lite,  Errors  and  Opinions.  The  perfon  who  kept  this  inGpid 
journal,  led  juft  fuch  a  life  as  is  defcribed  aud  ridiculed  here,  and 
was  continually  a&in£  or  quoting  his  paftor's  opinion  on  every 
fubjecl. 

O  4  From 
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from  fix  to  ten.  At  the  club.  Mr.  Nifby's  account 
of  the  Great  Turk. 

Ttn.     Dream  of  the  Grand  Vifier.     Broken  fleep. 

WEDNESDAY,  Eight  o'clock.  Tongue  of  my  {hoe- 
buckle  broke.  Hands  but  not  face. 

Nine.  Paid  off  the  butcher's  bill.  Mem.  To  be  al 
lowed  for  the  laft  leg  of  mutton. 

Ten,  eleven.  At  the  coffee-houfe.  More  work  in 
the  north.  Stranger  in  a  black  wig  afked  me  how 
ftocks  went. 

From  twelve  to  one.  Walked  in  the  fields.  Wind  to 
the  fouth. 

From  one  to  ttvo.     Smoked  a  pipe  and  an  half. 

Tivo.     Dined  as  ufual.     Stomach  good. 

Three.  Nap  broke  by  the  falling  of.-^a  pewter  diflu 
Mem.  Cook  maid  in  love,  and  grown  carelefs. 

From  four  tojix.  At  the  coffee-houfe.  Advice  from 
Smyrna  that  the  Grand  Viiier  was  firft  of  all  ftrangled, 
and  afterwards  beheaded. 

Six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Was  half  an  hour  in  ths 
club  before  any  body  cUe  came.  Mr.  Nifljy  of  opi 
nion  that  the  Grand  Vifier  was  not  ibrangled  the  fixth 
inftant. 

Ten  at  night.  Went  to  bed.  Slept  without  waking 
until  nine  the  next  morning. 

THURSDAY,  Nine  o'clock.  Staid  within  until  two 
o'clock  for  Sir  Timothy;  who  did  not  bring  me  my 
annuity  according  to  his  promife. 

Two  in  the  afternoon,  Sat  down  to  dinner.  Lofs  of 
appetite.  Small-beer  four.  Beef  over-corned. 

Three.     Could  not  take  my  nap. 

four  and  five.  Gave  Ralph  a  box  on  the  ear.  Turn 
ed  off  my  cook- maid.  Sent  a  meffenger  to  Sir  Timo 
thy.  Mem.  I  did  not  go  to  the  club  to-night.  Went 
to  bed  at  nine  o'clock. 

FRIDAY.  Faffed  the  morning  in  meditation  upon  Sir 
Timothy,  who  was  with  me  a  quarter  before  twelve. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Bought  a  new  head  to  my  cane,  and 
a  tongue  to  my  buckle.  Drank  a  glafs  of  purl  to  re 
cover  appetite. 
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Two  and  three.     Dined  and  flept  well. 

from  four  to  fix.  Went  to  the  coftee-houfe.  Met 
Mr.  Nifby  there.  Smoked  fcveral  pipes.  M-r.  Nifby 
of  opinkn  rlut  laced  cc-ftee  is  bad  for  the  head. 

Six  o'clock.     At  the  dub  as  fteward.     Sat  late. 

Twelve  o'clock.  Went  to  bed,  dreamt  that  I  drank 
fmall-beer  with  the  Grand  Viiier. 

SATURDAY.  Waked  at  eleven,  walked  in  the  fields, 
wind  N.  fc. 

Twelve.     Caught  in  a  Ihower. 

One  in  the  afternoon.  Returned  home,  and  dryed 
myfeif.. 

Two.  Mr.  Nilby  dined  with,  me.  Firft  courfe, 
marrow-bones  j  fecond,  ox-cheek,  with,  a  bottle  of 
BJO  ks  and  Hellier. 

Th, -ee  o''cUck.     Overflept  myfelf. 

Six.  Went  to  the  club.  Like  to  have  fallen  into  a 
gutter..  Grand  Viiier  certainly  dead.  &c, 

I  queflion  not  but  the  reader  will  be  furprifed  to  find 
the  above-mentioned  journalift  taking  fo  much  care  of 
a  life  that  was  filled  with  fueh  inconfiderable  actions, 
and  received  fo  very  fmall  improvements  ;  and  yet  if 
we  look  into  the  behaviour  ot  many  whom  we  daily 
converge  with,  we  mall  find  that  moil  of  their  hours 
are  taken  up  in  thofe  three  important  articles  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  fleeping.  I  do  not  fttppofe  that  a  man 
tales  his  time,  who  is  not  engaged  in  public  affairs, 
or  in  an  illuftrious  courfe  of  action.  On  the  conirary, 
I  believe  our  hours  may  very  often  be  more  profitably 
laid  out  in  fuch  tranfaclions  as  make  no  figure  in  the 
world,  than  in  fuch  as  are  apt  to  draw  upon  them  the 
attention  of  mankind.  One  m  y  become  wifer  and 
better  by  feveral  methods  of  employing  one's  felf  in 
fccrecy  and  faience,  and  do  what  is  laudable  without 
noi!e  or  oitentation.  I  would,  however,  recommend 
to  every  one  of  my  readers,  the  keeping  a  journal  o£ 
their  lives  for  one  week,  and  letting  dov\n  punctually 
their  whole  ferie^  of  employments  during  that  fpace  of 
time.  This  kind  of  felf  examination  would  give  thenv 
A  true  ftate  of  themfelves,  and  incline  them  to  con- 
O  fider 
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fider  ferioufly  what  they  are  about.  One  day  would 
redify  the  omiffions  of  another,  and  make  a  man 
weigh  all  thofe  indifferent  a&ions,  which,  though 
they  are  eafily  forgotten,  muft  certainly  be  account 
ed  for  *.  L  f 

*  See  SPEC.  Vol.  I.  N°  54,  and  Vol.  IV.  N°  z36,  292,  and 
320. 

.  -f  By  ADDISON,  Lor.dcn> 

•    . 
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'  <no»  omnia  poffumus  omnes. 

Virg.  Eel.  viii.  63. 

With  different  talents  form'd,  we  variouily  excel  J. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

A  CERTAIN  vice  which  you  have  lately  at 
tacked,  has  not  yet  been  confidered  by  you  as 
growing  fo  deep  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  the 
affectation  outlives  the  practice  of  it.  You  muft  have 
obferved  that  men  who  have  been  bred  in  arms  pre- 
ferve  to  the  moft  extreme  and  feeble  old  age  a  cer 
tain  daring  in  their  afpeft.  In  like  manner,  they 
who  have  paffed  their  time  in  gallantry  and  adven 
ture,  keep  up,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  appearance 
of  it,  and  carry  a  petulant  inclination  to  their  laft 
moments.  Let  this  ferve  for  a  preface  to  a  relation 
I  am  going  to  give  you  of  an  old  beau  in  town,  that 
has  not  only  been  amorous,  and  a  follower  of  wo 
men  in  general,  but  alfo,  in  fpite  of  the  admonition 

"J;  This  motto  is  likewife  prefixed  to  SPECT.  N°  404,  Vol.  VI. 
The  original  motto  to  this  Paper  in  folio  was, 

Rideat)  fcf  pulfct  lafciva  dtcentius  tetas* 

*  I**fcivious  age  might  better  play  the  fool.'  HOR  . 
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of  grey  hairs,  been  from  his  fixty-third  year'to  his 
prefent  feventieth,  in  an  aftual  purfuit  of  a  young 
lady,  the  wife  of  his  friend,  and  a  man  of  -merit. 
The  gay  old  Efcalus  has  wit,  good  health,  and  is 
perfectly  well-bred  ;  but  from  the  famion  and  man 
ners  of  the  court  when  he  was  in  his  bloom,  has 
fuch  a  natural  tendency  to  amorous  adventure,  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  an  endlefs  reproach  to  him  to 
make  no  ufe  of  a  familiarity  he  was  allowed  at  a 
gentleman's  houfe,  whofe  good-humour  and  confi 
dence,  expofed  his  wife  to  the  addreffes  of  any  who 
mould  take  it  in  their  head  to  do  him  the  good 
office.  It  is  not  impoffible  that  Efcalus  might  alfo 
refent  that  the  hufband  was  particularly  negligent  of 
him  ;  and  though  he  gave  many  intimations  of  a 
paffion  towards  the  wife,  the  hulband  either  did  not 
fee  them,  or  put  him  to  the  contempt  of  overlook 
ing  them.  In  the  mean  time  Ifabella,  for  fo  we  mall 
call  our  heroine,  faw  his  paffion,  and  rejoiced  in  it 
as  a  foundation  for  much  diverfion,  and  an  opportu 
nity  of  indulging  herfelf  in  the  dear  delight  of  being 
admired,  addreffed  to,  and  flattered,  with  no  ill  con- 
fequence  to  her  reputation.  This  lady  is  of  a  free 
and  difengaged  behaviour,  ever  in  good-humour, 
fuch  as  is  the  image  of  innocence  with  thofe  who  are 
innocent,  and  an  encouragement  to  vice  with  thofe 
who  are  abandoned.  From  this  kind  of  carriage, 
and  an  apparent  approbation  of  his  gallantry,  Efcalus 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  laying  amorous  epiftles 
in  her  way,  of  fixing  his  eyes  attentively  upon  her 
aftion,  of  performing  a  thoufand  little  offices  which 
are  negle&ed  by  the  unconcerned,  but  are  fo  many 
approaches  towards  happinefs  with  the  enamoured. 
It  was  now,  as  is  above  hinted,  almoft  the  end  of 
the  feventh  year  of  -his  paffion,  when  Efcalus  from 
general  terms,  and  the  ambiguous  refpeft  which  cri 
minal  lovers  retain  in  their  addreffes,  began  to  be 
wail  that  his  paffion  grew  too  violent  for  him  to  an- 
fwer  any  longer  for  his  behaviou-r  towards  her,  and 
that  he  hoped  ihe  would  have  confideration  for  his 
long  and  patient  refpeft,  to  excufe  the  motions  of  a 
heart  now  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  the  un- 
O  6  '  happy 
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happy  owner  of  it.  Such  for  fome  months  had  been 
the  language  of  Efcalus  both  in  his  talk  and  his 
letters  to  Ifabella ;  who  returned  all  the  prof  ufion  of 
kind  things  which  had  been  the  collection  of  fifty 
years  with  "  I  muft  not  hear  you  ;  you  will  make 
me  forget  that  you  are  a  gentleman  ;  I  .would  not 
willingly  lofe  you  as  a  friend ;"  and  the  like  ex- 
preffions,  which  the  fkilful  interpret  to  their  own  ad 
vantage,  as  well  knowing  that  a  feeble  denial  is  a 
modeft  aiVent.  I  fhould  have  told  you,  that  Ifabella, 
during  the  whole  progrefs  of  his  amour,  communi 
cated  it  to  her  hufband  ;  and .  that  an  account  of 
Efcalus's  love  was  their  ufual  entertainment  after 
half  a  day's  abfence.  Ifabella  therefore,  upon  her 
lover's  late  more  open  aflaults,  with  a  fmile  told 
her  hulband  fhe  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  that 
His  fate  was  now  come  to  a  crifis.  After  {he  had  ex 
plained  herfelf  a  little  farther,  with  her  hulband's 
approbation,  me  proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 
The  next  time  that  Efcalus  was  alone  with  her,  and 
repeated  his  importunity,  the  crafty  Ifabella  looked 
on  her  fan  with  an  air  of  great  attention,  as  confider- 
ing  of  what  importance  fuch  a  fecret  was  to  her  ;  and 
upon  the  repetition  of  a  warm  expreflion,  fhe  looked 
at  him  with  an  eye  of  fondnefs,  and  told  him  he  was 
paft  that  time  of  life  which  could  make  her  fear  he 
would  boaft  of  a  lady's  favour ;  then  turned  away  her 
head,  with  a  very  well  afted  confufion,  which  fa 
voured  the  efcape  of  the  aged  Efcalus.  This  adven- 
ture  was  matter  of  great  pleafantry  to  Ifabella  and 
her  fpoufe  ;  and  they  had  enjoyed  it  two  days  before 
Efcalus  could  recoiled  himfelf  enough  to  form  the 
following  letter. 

"  MADAM, 

*'  "\\  THAT  happened  the  other  day,  gives  me  a 
«'  VV  lively  image  of  the  inconfiftence  of  human 
*'  paffions  and  inclinations.  We  purfue  what  we  are 
*'  denied,  and  place  our  affe&ions  on  what  is  abfent, 
"  though  we  neglefted  it  when  prefers.  As  long  as  you 
."  refafed  my  love,  your  refufal  did  fo  ftrongly  excite 

"  jny 
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"  my  paffion,  that  I  had  not  once  the  leifure  to  think  of 
"  recalling  my  reafoh  to  aid  me  againit  the  defign  up- 
*'  on  your  virtue.  But  wht-n  that  virtue  began  to  com- 
"  ply  in  my  favour,  my  reafon  made  an  effbrt  over  my 
tc  love,  and  let  me  fee  the  bafenef?  of  my  behaviour  in 
*'  attempting  a  woman  of  honour.  I  own  to  you,  ft 
"  was  not  without  the  molt  violent  ftruggle,  that  I 
"  gained  this  vi&ory  over  myfelf;  nay,  I  will  confefs 
"  my  ihame,  and  acknowledge  I  could  not  have  pre- 
"  vailed  but  by  flight.  However,  Madam,.  I  beg  that 
"  you  will  believe  a  moment's  weaknefs  has  not  de- 
"  ftroyed  the  efteem  I  had  for  you,  which  was  cort- 
•*'  firmed  by  fo  many  years  of  obftinate  virtue.  You 
"  have  reafon  to  rejoice  that  this  did  not  happen  with-  . 
'*  in  the  obfervation  of  one  of  the  young  fellows  who 
*'  would  have  expoied  your  weaknefs,  and  gloried  in 
"  his  own  brutim  inclinations. 

"  I  am,  Madam, 

"  Your  moft  devoted  humble  fervant.** 

'  Ifabella,  with  the  help  of  her  hufband,  returned  ihe 
'  following  anfwer. 

«'  S  I  R, 

w  T  CANNOT  but  account  myfelf  a  very  happy 
"  J.  woman,  in  having  a  man  for  a  lover  that  can  write 
"  fo  well,  and  give  fo  good  a  turn  to  adifappointment. 
'*  Another  excellence  .ou  have  above  all  other  preten- 
"  ders  I  ever  heard  of;  on  occafions  where  the  moft 
"  reafonable  men  lofe  all  their  reafon,  you  haveyoun 
"  moft  powerful.  We  have  each  of  us  to  thank  our 
"  genius  that  the  paffion  of  one  abated  in  proportion 
'  as  that  of  the  other  grew  violent.  Does  it  not  yet 
'  come  into  your  head  to  imagine,  that  I  knew  my 

*  compliance  was  the  greateft  cruelty  I  could  be  guilty 

*  of  towards  you  }  In  return  for  your  long  and  fa>  thi'ul 
'  paffion  I  muft  let  you  know  that  you  are  old  enough. 
'  to  become  a  little  mure  gravity;  but  if  you  will 
'  leave  me  and  coquet  it  any  where  elfe,   may  your 
'  millrefs  yield. 

T*  "  ISABELLA." 

*  By  STEEI.E)  tranfcriled  or  compofed  from  the  letter-boxt 
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N°  319     Thurfday,  March  6,   1711-12. 


Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodo  ? 

Hor.  i  Ep.  i.  90. 

Say  while  they  change  on  thus,  what  chains  can  bind 
Thefe  varying  forms,  this  Proteus  of  the  mind  ? 

FRANCIS. 

I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  courfe  of  my  Papers, 
to  do  jufKce  to  the  age,  and  have  taken  care  as 
much  as  poflible  to  keep  myfelf  a  neuter  between 
both  fexes.  I  have  neither  Jpared  the  ladies  out  of 
complaifance,  nor  the  men  out  of  partiality  ;  but  not- 
withltanding  the  great  integrity  with  which  I  have 
aded  in  this  particular,  1  find  myfeif  taxed  with  an, 
inclination  to  favour  my  own  half  of  the  fpecies. 
Whether  it  be  that  the  women  afford  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  Speculation,  or  whether  they  run  more  in 
my  head  than  the  men,  I  cannot  tell,  but  J  mall  fet 
down  the  charge  as  it  is  laid  againft  me  in  the  follow 
ing  letter. 

'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

I  ALWAYS  make  one  among  a  company  of  young 
females,  who  perufe  your  Speculations  every  morn  - 
ing.  I  am  at  prefent  commiffioned  by  our  whole 
affembly  to  let  you  know,  that  we  fear  you  are  a 
little  inclined  to  be  partial  towards  your  own  fex. 
We  mult  however  acknowledge,  with  all  due  gra 
titude,  that  in  fome  cafes  you  have  given  us  our 
revenge  on  the  men,  and  done  usjuflice.  We  could 
not  eafily  have  forgiven  you  feveral  flrokes  in  the 
diffeftion  of  the  Coquette's  heart,  if  you  had  not  much 
about  the  fame  time,  made  a  facrifice  to  us  of  a 
Beau's  f cull  *. 

*  SeeSrzc.  N°  aSi,  and  N*  275, 

«  YOB 
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'  You  may  farther,  Sir,  pleafe  to  remember,   that 

*  not  long  lince  you  attacked  our  hoods   and  com- 
'  modes  f  in  fuch  a  manner,  as,  to  ufe  your  own  ex- 

*  preffion,  made  very  many  of  us  afliamed  to  fhew  our 
'  heads.     We  mull,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  reprefent 

*  to  you,  that  we  are  in  hopes,  if  you  would  pleafe  to 
'  make  a  due  inquiry,  the  men  in  all  ages  would  be 

*  found  to  have  been  little  lefs  whimfical  in  adorning 
4  that  part,  than  ourfelves.     The  different  forms  of 

*  their  wigs,  together  with  the  various  cocks  of  their 
'  hats,  all  flatter  us  in  this  opinion. 

*  I  had  an  humble  fervant  laft  fummer,  who  the  firft 
'  time  he  declared  himfclf  was  in  a  full  bottomed  wig; 
'  but  the  day  after,  to  my  no  fmall  furprife,  he  accofted 
'  me  in  a  thin  natural  one.  I  received  him  at  this  our 

*  fecond  interview,  as  a  perfect  ftranger,  but  was  ex- 
'  tremely  confounded,  when  his  fpeech  difcovered  who 
4  he  was.     I  refolved,   therefore,   to  fix  his  face  in  my 
'  memory  for  the  future  ;  but  as  I  was  walking  in  the 
'  park  the  fame  evening,  he  appeared  to  me  in  one  of 
'  thofe  wigs  that  I  think  you  call  a  Night-cap,  which 
'had  altered  him  more  effectually  than  before.     He 
'  afterwards  played  a  couple  of  black  riding  wigs  upon 

*  me  with  the   fame  fuccefs ;  and  in  fhort  aflumed  a 
'  new  face,  almoft  every  day  in  the  firft  month  of  his 

*  courtfhip. 

'  I  obferved  afterwards,  that  the  variety  of  cocks  into 
'  which  he  moulded  his  hat,  had  not  a  little  contributed 

*  to  his  impofitions  upon  me. 

'  Yet  as  if  all  thefe  ways  were  not  fufficient  to  dif- 
'  tinguilh  their  heads,  you  muft  doubtlefs,  Sir,  have 

*  obferved,  that  great  numbers  of  young  fellows  have, 

*  for  feveral  months  laft  pad,  taken  upon  them  to  wear 

*  feathers. 

'  We  hope,  therefore,  that  thefe  may,  with  as  much 
'  juftice,  be  called  Indian  Princes,  as  you  have  ftiled  a 

*  woman  in  a  coloured  hood  an  Indian  Queen  ;   and 
'  that  you  will,  in  due  time,  take  thefe  airy  gentlemen 

*  into  confideration. 

t  SeeSric.  N°  265; 

'  We 
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'  We  the  more   earneflly  beg  that  you  would  put  a 

•  flop  to  this  practice,  fince  it  na    already  loft  us  one  of 
'  the  moft  agreeable  membtrs  of  our  fociety,  who  after 
'  having  re  hi  led  feveral  good  eilates,   and  two-titles, 

•  was  lured  from  us  Jail  week  by  a' mixed  feather. 

'  I  am  ordered  to  prefent  you  the  rcfpecls  of  our 

•  whole  company^  and  am, 

'SIR,  your  very  humble  fervairt, 

*    DORINDA.* 

Note.  The  perfon  wearing  the  feather,,  though  our 
friend  took  him  for  an  officer  in  the  guards,  has  proved 
to  be  an  arrant  linen-draper  *. 

I  am  not  now  at  leifure  to  give  my  opinion  upon  the 
hat  and  feather;  however,  to  wipe  off  the  prefent  im 
putation,  and  gratify  my  female  corrcfpanden:,  I  (hall 
here  print  a  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  a  man  of 
mode,  who  leems  to  have  a  very  extraordinary  genius 
in  his  way. 

•SIR, 

I  PRESUME  I  need  not  in-form  you,  that  among 
men  of  drefs  it  is  a  common  phrafe  to  fay  "  Mr. 
Such  a-one  has  iirmk  a  bold  ftroke ;"  by  which  we 
understand,  that  he  is  the  firik.  man  who  has  had 
courage  enough  to  lead  up  a  fafliion.  Accordingly, 
when  our  tailors  take  me^fure  of  us,  they  always 
demand  '"'  whether  we  will  have  a  plaia  fuit,  or 
ftrike  a  bold  ftroke."  I  think  I  may  without  vanity 
fay,  that  1  have  llruck  focue  of  the  boldelt  and  moft 
fuccefsful  ftrokes  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain.  I 
was  the  firft  that  {truck  the  long  pocket  about  two- 
years  fii.ee  ;  1  was  likewife  the  autuor  of  the  frofted 
button,  which  when  i  faw  the  town  come  readily  in 
to,  being  reloived  to  llrike  while  the  iron  was  hot, 
I  produced  much  about  the  fame  time  the  icallop  flap, 
the  knotted  cr-'vat,  and  made  a  lair  pufh.  for  tlio 
Hlver-ciocked  flocking. 

•  Only  an  enfign  in  the  train-band*.    SPEC,  in  folk. 

«  A  few 
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*  A  few  months  after  I  brought  up  the  modijh  Jacket, 
'  or  the  coat  with  clofe  fleeves.     1  itruck  this  at  firft  in 

*  a  plain  Doily ;   but  that  failing,  I  (truck  it  a  fecond 
«  time  in  blue  camblet  j  and  repeated  the  ftroke  in  fe- 

*  veral  kinds  of  cloth,  until  at  lait  it  took  effect.    There 
'  are  two  or  three  young  fellows  at  the  other  end  of 
'  the  town,  who  have  always  their  eye  upon  me,  and 

*  anfwer  me  ftroke  for  ftroke.     1  was  once  fo   unwary 

*  as  to  mention  my  fancy  in  relation  to  a  new-fafhioned 
'  Surtout  before  one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who  was  dif- 
'  ingenuous  enough  to  fteal  my  thought,  and  by  that 
'  means  prevented  my  intended  ftroke. 

*  I  have  a  defign  this  fpring  to  make  very  confider- 
'  able  innovations  in  the  waiftcoat ;  and  have  already 
'  begun  with  a  Coup  J' fat  upon  the  fleeves,  which 'has 

*  fucceeded  very  well. 

'  1  muft  further  inform  you,  if  you  will  promife  to 
'  encourage,  or  at  leaft  to  connive  at  me,  that  it  is  my 

*  defign  to  ftrike  fuch  a  ftroke  the  beginning  of  the  next 

*  month,  as  fhall  furprize  the  whole  town. 

'  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  acquaint  you  with  all 

'  the  particulars  of  my  intended  drefs ;  but  will  only 

*  tell  you  as  a  fample  of  it,  that  I  /hall  very  fpeedily 
'  appear  at  White's  in  a  cherry-coloured  bat.     I   toofe 
'  this  hint  from  the  ladies'  hoods,  which  I  look  upon 
f  as  the  boldeft  ftroke  that  iex  has  itruck  for  thefe  nun- 
f  dred  years  laft  paft. 

•  I  am,  SIR, 

*  Your  moft  obedient,  moft  humble  fervant, 

'  WILL  SPRIGHTLY.- 

I  have  not  time  at  prefent  to  make  any  reflections  on 
this  letter,  but  mult  not  however  omit,  that  having 
ftiewn  it  to  WILL  HONEYCOMB,  he  defires  to  be  ac 
quainted  with  the  gentleman  who  writ  it  *.  X  f 

*  This  laft  paragraph  was  not  in  the  original  publication  infolii. 
\  By  Mr.  Euftace  Budgell,  as  we  are  informed  by  STEELE,  in. 

N°  555,  SPECT.  Vol.  VII.  >n  this  volume  N°  277,  283,  301, 
307,  and  313,  arc  di&inguiftied  by  the  fignature  X,  and  written  by 
the  fame  hand, 
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N°  320      Friday,  March  7,  1711-12. 


-non  prcnula  Juno, 


Non  Hymenezui  adeft,  n&n  illi  gratia  le£lo  ; 
Eumenides  Jlravere  forum 

Ovid.  Met.  vi.  428. 

'  Nor  Hymen,  nor  the  graces  here  prefide. 
'  Nor  Juno  to  befriend  the  blooming  bride; 
'  But  fiends  with  fun'ral  brands  the  procefs  led, 
'  And  furies  waited  at  the  genial  bed.' 

CR.OXAL,. 


'  Mr.  SPECTATOR, 

YO  U  have  given  many  hints  in  your  Papers  to 
the  difadvantage  of  perfons  of  your  own  fex, 
who  lay  plots  upon  women.  Among  other 
hard  words  you  have  publifhed  the  term  Male  Coquets, 
and  been  very  fevere  upon  fuch  as  give  themfelves-the 
liberty  of  a  little  dalliance  of  heart,  and  playing  faft 
and  loofe,  between  love  and  indifference,  until  perhaps 
an  eafy  young  girl  is  reduced  to  fighs,  dreams,  and 
tears  ;  and  languifhes  away  her  life  for  a  carelefs  cox 
comb,  who  looks  ailonimed,  and  wonders  at  fuch  an 
effecl  from  what  in  him  was  ail  but  common  civility. 
Thus  you  have  treated  the  men  who  are  irrefolute  in 
marriage  ;  but  if  you  defign  to  be  impartial,  pray  be 
fo  honeft  as  to  print  the  information  I. now  give  you, 
of  a  certain  fee  of  women  who  never  coquet  for  the 
matter,  but  with  an  high  hand,  marry  whom  they 
pleafe  to  whom  they  pleale.  As  for  my  part,  i  mould 

* 

The  motto  to  this  Paper  in  the  original  publication  in  folio,  was> 
Httfunt  qute  tenui  fudar.t  In  Cyclade,  Juv. 

'  How  hard  they  labour  in  their  little  fphere.* 

«  not 
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not  have  concerned  myfelf  with  them,  but  that  I  un- 
derftand  I  am  pitched  upon  by  them  to  be  married, 
againft  my  will,  to  one  I  never  faw  in  my  life.  It  has 
been  my  misfortune,  Sir,  very  innocently,  to  rejoice 
in  a  plentiful  fortune,  of  which  1  am  mailer,  to  be- 
fpe;ik  a  fine  chariot,  to  give  direction  for. two  or  three 
handfome  fnuff-boxes,  and  as  many  fuits  of  fine 
clothes  :  but  before  any  of  thefe  were  ready,  I  heard 
reports  of  my  being  to  be  married  to  two  or  three 
different  young  women.  Upon  my  taking  notice  of 
it  to  a  young  gentleman  who  is  often  in  my  com 
pany,  he  told  me  fmiling,  I  was  in  the  INQUISITION. 
You  may  believe  I  was  not  a  little  ilartled  at  what  he 
meant,  and  more  fo  when  he  alked  me  if  I  had  be- 
fpoke  any  thing  of  late  that  was  fine.  I  told  him 
feveral ;  upon  which  he  produced  a  defcription  of 
my  perfon,  from  the  tradefmen  whom  I  had  em 
ployed,  and  told  me  that  they  had  certainly  inform 
ed  againit  me.  Mr.  SPECTATOR,  whatever  the 
world  may  think  of  me,  1  am  more  coxcomb  thaa 
fool,  and  I  grew  very  inquifitive  upon  this  head, 
not  a  little  pleafcd  with  the  novelty.  My  friend 
told  me,  there  were  a  certain  fet  of  women  of  faihion, 
whereof  the  number  of  fix  made  a  committee,  who 
fat  thrice  a  week,  under  the  title  of  THE  INQJH- 
SITION  on  maids  and  batchelors.  It  feems,  when 
ever  there  comes  fuch  an  unthinking  gay  thing  as 
myfelf  to  town,  he  mull  want  all  manner  of  necefla- 
ries,  or  be  put  into  the  inyuijition  by  the  firft  tradef- 
man  he  employs.  They  have  conftant  intelligence 
with  cane-mops,  perfumers,  toymen,  coach-makers, 
and  china-houfes.  From  thefe  feveral  places  thefe 
undertakers  for  marriages  have  as  conftant  and  re 
gular  correfpondence,  as  the  funeral-men  have  with 
vintners, and  apothecaries.  All  bachelors  are  under 
their  immediate  infpeftion,  and  my  friend  produced 
to  me  a  report  given  into  their  board,  wherein  an 
old  uncle  of  mine  who  came  to  town  with  me,  and 
myfelf,  were  inferted,  and  we  flood  thus  :  the  uncle 
fmoky,  rotten,  poor;  the  nephew,  raw,  but  no  fool, 
found  at  prefent,  very  rich.  My  information  did 
not  end  here,  but  my  friend's  advices  are  fo  good, 

«  that 
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'  that  he  could  /hew -me  a  copy  of  the  letter  fent  to 
4  the  young  lady  who  is  to  have  me  j  which  I  inclofe 
'  to  you. 

'  MADAM, 

THIS  is  to  let  you  know,  that  you  are  to  be 
married  to  a  beau  that  comes  out  on  Thurfday 
fix  in  the  evening.  Be  at  the  park.  You  cannot 
but  know  a  virgin  fop  ;  they  have  a  mind  to  look 
faucy,  but  are  out  of  countenance.  The  board  has 
denied  him  to  feveral  good  families.  I  wifh  yoa 
joy. 

«    CORINNA." 

What  makes  my  correfpondent's  cafe  the  more  de 
plorable,  is,  that  as  I  find  by  the  report  from  my  CEN* 
SOR  of  marriages,  the  friend  he  fpeaks  of  is  employed 
by  The  Inqutjttio»y  to  take  him  in,  as  the  phrafe  is. 
After  all  that  is  told  him,  he  has  information  only  of 
one  woman  that  is  laid  for  him,  and  that  the  wrong 
one  ;  for  the  lady  commiffioners  have  devoted  him  to> 
another  than  the  perfon  againft  whom  they  have  em 
ployed  their  agent  his  friend  to  alarm  him.  The  plot 
is  laid  fo  well  about  this  young  gentleman,  that  he  has 
no  friend  to  retire  to,  no  place  to  appear  in,  or  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  fly  into,  but  he  muft  fall  into  the  no 
tice,  and  be  fubjeft  to  the  power  of  The  Inquijition* 
They  have  their  emiffaries  and  fubflitutes  in  ail  part* 
of  this  united  kingdom.  The  firft  ftep  they  ufually 
take,  is  to  find  from  a  correfpondence,  by  their  mef- 
fengers  and  whifperers,  with  feme  domeftic  of  the 
bachelor  (who  is  to  be  hunted  into  the  toils  they  have 
laid  for  him)  what  are  his  manners,  his  familiarities, 
his  good  qualities,  or  vices ;  not  as  the.  good  in  him 
is  a  recommendation,  or  the  ill  a  diminution,  but  as 
they  affect  or  contribute  to  the  main  inquiry,  what 
eftate  he  has  in  him.  When  this  point  is  well  report 
ed  to  the  board,  they  can  take  in  a  wild  roaring  fox- 
hunter,  as  eafily  as  a  foft,  gentle  young  fop  of  the 
town.  The  way  is  to  make  all  places  uneafy  to  him, 
but  the  fcenes  in  which  they  have  allotted  him  to  aft. 
His  brother  huntfmen,  bottle  companions,  his  frater- 
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nity  of  fops,  {hall  be  brought  into  the  confpiracy 
•againtt  him.  Then  this  matter  is  not  laid  in  fo  bare 
faced  a  manner  before  him  as  to  have  it  intimated, 
Mrs.  Such-a-one  would  make  him  a  very  pr  per  wife  ; 
but  by  uie  force  of  their  correfpondence  they  (hall 
make  it  (as  Mr.  Waller  faid  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dwarfs)  as  impracticable  to  have  any  woman  befides 
her  they  deiign  him,  as  it  would  have  been  in  Adam  to 
have  reruled  c.ve.  The  man  named  by  the  com  million 
for  Mrs.  i>uch-a-one,  mall  neither  be  in  fafhion,  nor 
dare  ever  appear  in  company,  ihould  he  attempt  to 
-evade  their  deiermination. 

The  female  fex  wholly  govern  domeftic  life  ;  and  by 
this  means,    when  they  think  fit,    they  can  fow  difTen- 
fions  between  the  dearell  friend.*,  nay,  make  father  and 
fon  irreconcilable  enemies  in  fpite  of  all  the  ties  of  gra 
titude  on  one  part,   and   the  duty  of  protection  to  be 
paid  on  the  other.     Th.1  ladies  of  The  Inquijition  un- 
derftand  this  perfectly  well  ;    and  where  iove  is  not  a 
motive  to  a  man's  choofing  one  whom  they  allot,   they 
can  with  very  much  art,  infinuate  ftories  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  his  honefty  or  courage,  until  the  creature  is 
too  much  difpirited  to  bear  up  againft  a  general  ill  re 
ception,  which  he  every  where  meets  with,  and  in  due 
time  falls  into  their  appointed  wedlock  for  fhelter.     I 
have  a  long  letter  bearing   date  the  fourth   inftant, 
which  gives  me  a  large  account  of  the  policies  of  this 
court;  and  find   there  is  now  before  them  a  very  re- 
fraclory  perfon,  who  has  efcaped  all  their  machinations 
for  two  years  lalt  paft  :   but  they  have  prevented  two 
fucceflive  matches  which  were  of  his  own  inclination, 
the  one  by  a  report  that  his  miflrefs  was  to  be  married, 
and  the  very  day  appointed,  wedding-clothes  bought, 
and  all  things  ready  for  her  being  given  to  another  ; 
the  fecond  time  by  infinuating    to   all    his  miitrefs's 
friends  and  acquaintance,  that  he  had  been  falfe   to 
feveral  other  women,   and  the  like.     The  poor  man  is 
now  reduced  to  profefs  he  deligns  to  lead  a  fmgle  life  ; 
but  The  Inquijition  give  out  to  all  his  acquaintance, 
that  nothing  is  intended  but  the  gentleman's  own  wel 
fare  and  happinefs.     When  this  is  urged,  he  talks  ftill 
more  humbly,  and  protefts  he  aims  only  at  a  life  with 
out 
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out  pain  or  reproach ;  pleafure,  honour,  and  riches, 
are  things  for  which  he  has  no  tafte.  But  notwith- 
(landing  all  this,  and  what  elfe  he  may  defend  himfelf 
with,  as  that  the  lady  is  too  old  or  too  young,  of  a 
fuitable  humour,  or  the  quite  contrary,  and  that  it  is 
impoflible  they  can  ever  do  other  than  wrangle  from 
June  to  January,  every  body  tells  him  all  this  is  fpleen, 
and  he  muft  have  a  wife  ;  while  all  the  members  of 
^Tbe  Inquijition  are  unanimous  in  a  certain  woman 
for  him,  and  they  think  they  all  together  are  better 
able  to  judge,  than  he,  or  any  other  private  perfon 
whatfoever. 

'SIR,  Temple,  March  3,  1711. 

"V7"OUR  Speculation  this  day  *  on  the  fubjeft  of 
JL  idlenefs  has  employed  me,  ever  fince  I  read  it, 
in  forrowful  reflections  on  my  having  loitered  away 
the  term  (or  rather  the  vacation)  of  ten  years  in  this 
place,  and  unhappily  fuffered  a  good  chamber  and 
ftudy  to  lie  idle  as  long.  My  books  (except  thofe  I 
have  taken  to  fleep  upon)  have  been  totally  neglected, 
and  my  Lord  Coke  and  other  venerable  authors  were 
never  fo  flighted  in  their  lives.  I  fpend  moft  of  the 
day  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-houfe,  where  we  have 
what  1  may  call  a  lazy  club.  We  generally  come  in 
.night-gowns,  with  our  {lockings  about  our  heels, 
and  fometimes  but  one  on.  Our  falutation  at  en 
trance  is  a  yawn  and  a  ftretch,  and  then  without 
more  ceremony  we  take  our  place  at  the  lolling- table, 
where  our  difcourfe  i=,  what  I  fear  you  would  not 
read  out,  therefore  mall  not  infert.  But  I  afl'ure 
you,  Sir,  I  heartily  lament  this  lofs  of  time,  and  am 
now  refolved  (if  poffible,  with  double  diligence)  to 
retrieve  it,  being  effectually  awakened,  by  the  argu 
ments  of  Mr.  .slack,  out  of  the  fenfelefs  ftupidity  that 
has  fo  long  pofleffed  me.  And  to  demonftrate  that 
penitence  accompanies  my  confeflion,  and  conflancy 
my  refolutions,  1  have  locked  my  door  for  a  year, 

*  See  SPECT.  N°  316  ;  and  Vol.  I.  N°  54. 

4  «  and 
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*  and  defire  you  would  let  my  companions  know  I  am 

*  not  within.     I  am  with  great  refpect, 

'SIR,  your  raoft  obedient  fervant, 
T**  «  N.  B.' 

**  By  STEELE,  from  the  letter-box. 
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Nee  fat  is  eft  pulchra  e/Je  foemata,  dulciafunto. 

Hor.  Ars  Poec.  ver.  99. 

'Tis  no{  enough  a  poem's  finely  writ  j 
It  mult  afiect  and  captivate  the  foul.     . 

*  * 

* 

THOSE,  who  know  how  many  volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  poems  of  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  will  eafily  pardon  the  length  of  my  dif- 
courfe  upon  MILTON.  The  "  Paradife  Loft"  is  look 
ed  upon  by  the  belt  judges,  as  the  greateft  production, 
or  at  leaft  the  nobleit  work  of  genius  in  our  language, 
and  therefore  deferves  to  be  fet  before  an  Englifh  rea 
der  in  its  full  beauty.  For  this  reafon,  though  1  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  graces  and 
imperfections  in  my  fix  firll  Papers,  I  thought  myfelf 
obliged  to  beftow  one  upon  every  book  in  particular. 
The  firft  three  books  i  have  already  difpatched,  and 
am  now  entering  upon  the  fourth.  1  need  not  ac 
quaint  my  reader  that  there  are  multitudes  of  beauties 

*    *    * 

Continuation  of  ADDISON'S  Critique  on  MILTON'S  '*  Paradife 
«  Loft." 

Part  X.  On  the  beautiful  pafiages  in  the  fourth  book  of  that 
Poem,  upder  three  heads,  i.  Fidlures  of  ftill-life  ;  2.  Machines  ; 
The  condudt  of  Adam  and  Eve.  See  Bp.  Newton's  Notes.  See 
N°  267,  273,  279,  285,  291,  297,  3'dj,  309,  315,  327,  333, 
339.  345>  3S1*  357»  3&3>  ™d  369- 

in 
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in  this  great  author,  efpecially  in  the  defcriptive  parts 
of  this  poem,  which  I  have  not  touched  upon,  it  be 
ing  my  intention  to  point  out  thofe  only,  which  ap 
pear  to  me  the  moft  exquifite,  or  thofe  which  are  not 
fo  obvious  to  ordinary  readers.  Every  one  that  has 
read  the  critics  who  have  written  upon  the  Odyfley, 
the  Iliad,  and  the  ./Eneid,  knows  very  well,  that  though 
they  agree  in  their  opinions  of  the  great  beauties  in 
thofe  poems,  they  have  neverthelefs  each  of  them  dif- 
covered  feveral  mafter-ftrokes,  which  have  efcaped  the 
obfervation  of  the  reft.  In  the  fame  manner,  I  quef- 
tion  not  but  any  writer,  who  fhall  treat  of  this  fubjedfc 
after  me,  may  find  feveral  baauties  in  MILTON,  which 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of.  I  muft  likewife  obferve, 
that  as  the  greateft  mailers  of  critical  learning  differ 
among  one  another,  as  to  fome  particular  points  in  an 
epic  poem,  I  have  not  bound  myfelf  fcrupuloufly  to 
the  rules  which  any  one  of  them  has  laid  down  upon 
that  art,  but  have  taken  the  liberty  fometimes  to  join 
with  one,  and  fometimes  with  another,  and  fome 
times  to  differ  frcm  all  of  them,  when  I  have  thought 
that  the  reafon  of  the  thing  was  on  my  fide. 

We  may  confider  the  beauties  of  the  fourth  book  un 
der  three  heads.  In  the  firft  are  thofe  piftures  of  ftill- 
jife,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  defcription  of  Eden, 
Paradife,  Adam's  bower,  &c.  In  the  next  are  the 
machines,  which  comprehend  the  fpeeches  and  beha 
viour  of  the  good  and  bad  angels.  In  the  laft  is  the 
conduft  of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  are  the  principal  actors 
in  the  poem. 

In  the  defcription  of  Paradife,  the  poet  has  obferved 
Ariftotle's  rule  of  lavifhing  all  the  ornaments  of  diclion 
on  the  weak  una&ive  parts  of  the  fable,  which  are  not 
fupported  by  the  beauty  of  fentiments  and  characters. 
Accordingly  the  reader  may  obferve,  that  the  expreflions 
are  more  florid  and  elaborate  in  thefe  defcri{  tions,  than, 
in  moft  other  parts  of  the  poem.  I  muft  further  add, 
that  though  the  drawings  of  gardens,  rfVers,  rainbows, 
and  the  like  dead  piece^  of  nature  are  juftly  cenfured 
in  an  heroic  poem,  when  they  run  out  into  an  unne- 
cefTary  length  ;  the  defcription  of  Paradife  would  have 
been  faulty,  had  not  the  poet  been  very  particular  in 
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it,  not  only  as  it  is  the  fcene  of  the  principal  aftion, 
but  as  it  is  requifite  to  give  us  an  idea  of  that  happi- 
nefs  from  which  our  firft  parents  fell.  The  plan  of  it 
is  vvonderfelly  beautiful,  and  formed  upon  the  mort 
/ketch  which  we  have  of  it  in  holy  writ.  MILTON'^ 
exuberance  of  imagination  has  poured  forth  fuch  a  re 
dundancy  of  ornaments  on  this  feat  of  happinefs  and 
innocence,  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  eacll 
particular. 

I  muft  not  quit  this  head,  without  further  obferving, 
that  there  is  fcarce  a  fpeech  of  Adam  or  Eve  in  the 
whole  poem,  wherein  the  fentiments  and  allufions  ar« 
not  taken  from  this  their  delightful  habitation.  The 
reader,  during  their  whole  courfe  of  aftion,  always 
finds  himfelf  in  the  walks  of  Paradife.  In  ihort,  as 
the  critics  have  remarked,  that  in  thofe  poems  where 
in  fhepherds  are  afters,  the  thoughts  ought  always 
to  take  a  tin&ure  from  the  woods,  fields,  and  rivers> 
tfo  we  may  obferve,  that  our  firlt  parents  feldom  lofe 
iight  of  their  happy  ftation  in  any  thing  they  fpeak 
cr  do;  and,  if  the  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  ufe 
the  expreflion,  that  their  thoughts  are -always  Para- 
«lifiacal. 

We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the  machines 
cf  the  fourth  book,  Satan  being  .now  within  profpect 
of  Eden,,  and  locking  round  upon  the  glories  of  the 
creation,  is  filled  with  fentiments  different  from  thofe 
•which  he  difcoverad  whilft  he  was  in  hell.  The  place 
inipires  him  with  thoughts  more  adapted  to  it.  He  re 
flects  upon  the  happy  condition  from  whence  he  fell, 
.and  breaks  forth  into  a  fpeech  that  is  foftened  with 
ieveral  tranfient  touches  of  remorfe  and  felf-accufation  : 
tut  at  length  he  confirms  himfelf  in  impenitence,  and 
in  his  defign  -of  drawing  man  into  his  own  ftate  of  guilt 
and-mifery.  This  conflict  of  paffions  is  raifed  with  a 
great  deal  of  art,  as  the  opening  of  his  fpeech  to  the 
iun  is  very  bold  and  noble  *. 

«  See  Newton's  Edit,  of  «  Paradife  Loft,"  Vol.  I.  p.  25);. 
When  MILTON  meant  to  have  made  only  a  Tragedy  of  Par.  Loft» 
he  purpofed  to  tegm  it  with  the  fint  ten  lines  of  the  following  fpeech^ 
which  he  fliewed  to  his  nephew,  E.  Philips,  and  others 

VOL. IV.  P  <  O  thou 
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O  thou  that  with  furpafling  glory  crown'd, 
Look'ft  from  thy  (ble  dominion  like  the  God 
Of  this  new  world  ;  at  whofe  fight  all  the  ftars 
Hide  their  diminilh'd  heads  ;  to  thee  I  call, 
But  with  no  friendly  voice ;  and  a'dd  thy  name 

0  fun  I   to  tell  thee  how  I  hate  thy  beams, 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  ftate1 

1  fell,  how  glorious  once  above  thy  fphere." 

This  fpeech  is,  I  think,  the  fineft  that  is  afcribed 
to  Satan  in  the  whole  poem.  The  evil  fpirit  after 
wards  proceeds  to  make  his  difcoveries  .concerning  our 
firft  parents,  and  to  learn  after  what  manner  they  may 
be  beft  attacked.  His  bounding  over  the  walls  of  Pa- 
radife  ;  his  fitting  in  the  fliape  of  a  cormorant  upon 
the  tree  of  life,  which  flood  in  the  center  of  it,  and 
overtopped  all  the  ether  trees  of  the  garden  ;  his 
alighting  among  the  herd  of  animals,  which  are  fo 
beautifully  reprefented  as  playing  about  Adam  and 
Eve,  together  with  his  transforming  himfelf  into  dif 
ferent  lhapes,  in  order  to  hear  their  converfation  ;  are 
.  circumftances  that  give  an  agreeable  furprife  to  the 
reader,  and  are  devifed  with  great  art,  to  connedt  that 
feries  of  adventures  in  which  the  poet  has  engaged  this 
artificer  of  fraud. 

The  thought  of  Satan's  transformation  into  a  cor 
morant,  and  placing  himfelf  on  the  tree  of  life,  feems 
raifed  upon  that  paflage  in  the  Iliad,  where  two  deities 
are  defcribed,  as  perching  on  the  top  of  an  oak  in  the 
fhape  of  vultures  *.. 

His  planting  himfelf  at  the  ear  of  Eve  under  the 
form  of  a  toad,  in  order  to  produce  vain  dreams  and 
imaginations,  is  a  circumftance  of  the  fame  nature ; 
as  his  flarting  up  in  his  own  form  is  wonderfully  fine, 
both  in  the  literal  defcription,  and  in  the  moral  which 
is  concealed  under  it.  His  anfwer  upon  his  being  dif- 
covered,  and  demanded  to  give  an  account  of  him 
felf,  is  conformable  to  the  pride  and  intrepidity  of  his 
character. 

*  See  Newton's  Edit,  of  "  Paradife  Loft,"  Volt  I.  p.  269. 

"  Know 
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"  Know  ye  not  then,  faid  Satan,  fill'd  with  fcorn, 
"  Know  ye  not  me !  ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
"  For  you,  there  iitting  where  you  durft  not  foar ; 
"  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourfelves  unknown, 
"  The  loweft  of  your  throng  - 

Zephon's  rebuke,  with  the  influence  it  had  on  Sa 
tan,  is  exquifitely  graceful  and  moral.  Satan  is  after 
wards  led  away  to  Gabriel,  the  chief  of  the  guardian, 
angels,  who  kept  watch  in  Paradife.  His  difdainful 
behaviour  on  this  occauon  is  fo  remarkable  a  beauty 
that  the  moft  ordinary  reader  cannot  but  take  notice 
of  it.  Gabriel's  difcovering  his  approach  at  a  dif- 
tance,  is  drawn  with  great  itrength  and  livelinefs  of 
imagination. 

"  O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
ft  Hafting  this  way,  and  now  by  glimpfe  difcern 
Ithuriel  and  Zephon  through  the  fliade, 
And  with  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
But  faded  fplendor  wan  ;  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanor  feems  the  prince  of  hell : 
Not  likely  to  part  hence  without  conteft  : 
Stand  firm,  for  in  his  look  defiance  low'rs." 

The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds 
with  fentiments  proper  for  the  occafion,  and  fuitable  to 
the  perfons  of  the  two  fpeakers.  Satan  clothing  him- 
felf  with  terror  when  he  prepares  for  the  combat  is 
truly  fublime,  and  at  leaft  equal  to  Homer's  defcrip- 
tion  of  Difcord  celebrated  by  Longinus,  or  to  that  of 
Fame  in  Virgil,  who  are  both  reprefented  with  their 
feet  (landing  upon  the  earth,  and  their  heads  reaching 
above  the  clouds. 

"  While  thus  he  fpake,  th' angelic  fquadfon  bright 

"  Turn'd  fiery  red,  fharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 

"  Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 

"  With  ported  fpears,  &c. 

"  On  th'  other  fide  Satan  alarm'd, 

"  Collecting  all  his  might  dilated  flood 

"  Like  Teneriff,  or  Atlas,  unremov'd  ; 

?  z  "  His 
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•"  His  ftature  reach'd  the  fky,  and  on  his  creft 
"  Sat  horror  plum'd  ; " 

I  muft  here-take  notice,  that  MILTON  is  every  where 
if  all  of  hints  and'fametimes  literal  tranflations,  takea 
.from  the  greateft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  But 
this  I  may  referve  for  a  difcourfe  by  itfelf,  becaufe  1 
would  not  break  the  thread  of  thefe  Speculations, 
that  are  defigned  for  Englifh  readers,  with  foch  re- 
..fleclions  as  would  be  of  no  ufe  but  to  the  learned. 

I  muft  however  obferve  in  this  place,  that  the 
breaking  off  the  combat  between  Gabriel  and  Satan, 
by  the  hanging  out  of  the  golden  fcaies  m  heaven,  is 
a  refinement  upon  Homer's  thought,  who  tells  us,  that 
before  the  battle  between  He&or  and  Achilles,  Jupiter 
weighed  the  event  of  it  in  a  pair  of  fcaies.  The  rea 
der  may  fee  the  whole  paflage  in  the  2zd  Iliad  *. 

Virgil,  before  the  laft  decifive  combat,  defcribes 
Jupiter  in  the  fame  manner,  as  weighing  the  fates 
•of  Turnus  and  jEneas.  'MILTON,  though  he  fetch 
ed  this  beautiful  circdmftance  from  the  Iliad  and 
JEneid,  does  not  only  infert  it  as  a  poetical  embellifh- 
ment,  like  the  authors  above-mentioned ;  but  makes 
an  artful  ufe  of  it  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of  his 
fable,  and  for  the  breaking  off  the  combat  between 
the  two  warriors,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  en 
gaging.  To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  MILTON 
is  the  more  juftified  in  this  paflage,  as  we  find  the  fame 
noble  allegory  in  holy  writ,  where  a  wicked  prince, 
4bme  few  hours  before  he  was  affaulted  and  flain,  is 
faid  to  have  been  "  weighed  in  the  fcaies,  and  to  have 
ft  been  found  wanting." 

I  mufi  here  take  notice,  -under  the  head  of  the  ma 
chines,  that  Uriel's  gliding  down  to  the  earth  upon 
a  fun-beam,  with  the  poet's  device  to  make  him  de- 
fcend,  as  well  in  his  return  to  the  fun  as  in  his  com 
ing  from  it,  is  a  prettinefs  that  might  have  been  ad 
mired  in  a  little  fanciful  poet,  but  feems  below  the 
jjenius  of  MILTON  f.  The  defcription  of  the  hoft  of 

*  SeeS-ptCT.  Vol/VI.  N°  463. 

dit,  of  "  P«r.  Loft,"  Vol.  I.  p.  30*  and  304, 

armed 
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armed  angels  walking  their  nightly  round  in  Paradife,. 
is  of  another  fpirit. 

"  So  faying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files, 
"  Dazzling  the  moon  ;" 

as  that  account  of  the  hymns  which  our  firft  parent? 
ufed  to  hear  them  fing  in  thefe  theirmidnight  walks,  is 
altogether  divine,  and  inexpreffibly  aniuiing  to  tho 
imagination. 

We  are,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  the  parts  which- 
Adam  and  Eve  aft  in  the  fourth  book.  The  defcrip- 
tion  of  them,  as  they  firft  appeared  to  Satan,  is  ex- 
quifnely  drawn,  and  fufficient  to  make  the  fallen  angel 
gaze  upon  them  with  all  that  ailonifhment,  and  thofe 
emotions  of  envy,  in^  which  he  is  reprefented. 


God-like  ere<ft  !   with  native  honour  clad 
In  naked  majefty,  feem'd  lords  of  all ; 
And  worthy  feem'd  :  for  in  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  fhone, 
Truth,  wifdom,  fanditude  fevere  and  pure  ; 
•  Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd  : 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  foftnefs  {he  and  fweet  attractive  grace  ; 
He  for  God  only,  fhe  for  God  in  him. 
His  fair  large  front,  and  eye  fublime,  declar'cfc 
Abfolute  rule  ;  and  Hyacinthin  locks 
Round  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Cluft'ring,  but  not  beneath  his  fhoulders  broad,- 
She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  flender  waift 
Her  unadorned  golden  trefles  wore 
Dif-fhevel'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
So  pafs'd  they  naked  on,  nor  Ihunn'd  the  fight 
Of  God  or  angel,  for  they  thought  no  ill : 
So  hand  in  hand  they  paf>'d,   the  lovdieft  pair 
That  ever  fince  in  love's  embraces  met." 

There  is  a  fine  fpirit  of  poetry  in  the  lines  which  fol 
low,  wherein  they  are  defcribtd  as  fitting  on  a  bed  ofj- 
E.  3, .  flowers- 
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flowers  by  the  fide  of  a  fountain,  amidfl  a  mixed  aflem- 
bly  of  animals. 

The  fpeeches  of  thefe  two  firft  lovers  flow  equally 
from  paffion  and  fincerity.  The  profeffions  they  make 
to  one  another  are  full  of  warmth  ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
founded  on  truth.  Jn  a  word,  they  are  the  gallantries 
of  Paradife. 

*'  When  Adam  firft  of  men 

«'  Sole  partner  and  fole  part  of  all  thefe  joys, 

"  Dearer  thyfelf  than  all; 

"  But  let  us  ever  praife  him,  and  extol 

"  His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  tafk, 

"  To  prune  thofe  growing  plants,   and  tend  thefe 

"  flow'rs : 
*'  Which  were  it  toilfome,  yet  with  thee  were  fweet. 

"  To  whom  thus  Eve  reply 'd.     O  thou  for  whom, 
*'  And  from  whom  I  was  fcrm'd,  flefh  of  thy  flefh, 
"  And  without  whom  am  to  no  end,  my  guide 
"  And  head,  what  thou  haftfaid  is  ju ft  and  right, 
**  For  we  to  him  indeed  all  praifesowe, 
"  And  daily  thanks ;  I  chiefly,  who  enjoy 
"  So  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee 
"  Preeminent  by  fo  much  odds,  while  thou 
«'  Like  confort  to  thyfelf  canft  no  where  find,  &c." 

The  remaining  part  of  Eve's  fpeech,  in  which  fhe 
gives  an  account  of  herfelf  upon  her  full  creation, 
and  the  manner  in  which  fhe  was  brought  to  Adam,  is 
I  think  as  beautiful  a  pafTage  as  any  in  MILTON,  or 
perhaps  in  any  other  poet  whatfoever.  Thefe  pafTages 
are  all  worked  off  with  fo  much  art,  that  they  are  ca 
pable  of  pleafing  the  moft  delicate  reader,  without 
offending  the  moft  fevere. 

«'  That  day  I  oft  remember,  when  from  fleep,  &c.  *" 

A  po?t  of  lefs  judgment  and  invention  than  this  great 
author,  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  fill 
ed  thefe  tender  parts  of  the  poem  with  fentiments  pro- 

*  NEWTON'S  Edit,  of  "  Par.  Loft,"  Vol.  I.  p.  293  ;  and  for 
tie  illuftration  of  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  Paper,  p.  320. 

per 
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per  for  a  ftate  of  innocence ;  to  have  defcribed  ths 
warmth  of  love,  and  the  profeflions  of  it,  without  ar 
tifice  or  hyperbole  ;  to  have  made  the  man  fpeak  the 
moil  endearing  things,  without  defcending  from  his 
natural  dignity,  and  the  woman  receiving  them  with 
out  departing  from  the  modefty  of  her  character;  in  a 
word,  to  adjufl  the  prerogatives  of  wifdom  and  beau 
ty,  and  make  each  appear  to  the  other  in  its  proper 
force  and  lovelinefs.  This  mutual  fubordination  of 
the  two  fexes  is  wonderfully  kept  up  in  the  whole 
poem,  as  particularly  in  the  fpeech  of  Eve  I  have  be 
fore  mentioned,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  it  in  the 
following  lines. 

So  fpake  our  general  mother,  and  with  eyes 
Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  furrender,  half  embracing  lean'd 
On  our  firlt  father  ;  half  her  fwelling  breaft 
Naked  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loofe  trefles  hid  ;  he  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  and  fubmiffive  charms 
"  Smil'd  with  fuperior  love.  " 

. 

The  poet  adds,  that  the  devil  turn'd  away  with 
envy  at  the  fight  of  fo  much  happinefs. 

We  have  another  view  of  our  firft  parents  in  their 
evening  difcourfes,  which  is  full  of  pleafing  images 
and  fentiments  fuitable  to  their  condition  and  charac 
ters.  The  fpeech  of  Eve,  in  particular,  is  drefTed  up 
in  fuch  a  foft  and  natural  turn  of  words  and  fentiments, 
as  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired*. 

I  fhall  clofe  my  reflections  upon  this  book,  with  ob» 
ferving  the  mafterly  tranfition  which  the  poet  makes  to 
their  evening  vvorlhip  in  the  following  lines. 

«'  Thus  at  their  Ihady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  flood, 
"  Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  Iky,  ador'd 

*  See  a  critic! fm  of  ADDISON  on  a  fine  paflage  in  this  fourth 
book,  1.  640',  &c.  in  the  TATLER,  Vol.  II.  N°  114.  See  alfo 
SPEC.  N°  285,  a  criticifm  on  a  paflage  in  this  book,  1.  323,  &c. 
See  likcwife  SPEC.  Vol.  V.  N°  325. 

P  4.  "  The 
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**  The  God  that  made  both  fky,  air,  earth,  and  heav'n, 

"  Which  they  beheld,  the  moon's  refplendent  globe, 

"  And  ftarry  pole  :  Thou  alfo  mad' ft  the  night  t 

"  Maker  omnipotent,  and  tbou  the  day,  &c." 

Moft  of  the  modern  heroic  poets  have  imitated  the 
ancients  in  beginning  a  fpeech  without  premising,  that 
the  perfon  faid  thus  or  thus  ;  but  as  it  is  eafy  to  imi 
tate  the  ancients  in  the  omiffion  of  two  or  three  words, 
it  requires  judgment  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  they 
ihall  rot  be  miffed,  and  that  the  fpeech  may  begin 
naturally  without  the-m.  There  is  a  fine  inftance  of 
this  kind  out  of  Homer,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter 
•fLonginus.  &* 

*•  By  Aoiusej?,.  'dated  it  fceras,  Ltulttt*. 


THE 

I       N       D       E        X. 

A. 

\  CADEMY  for  politics,  Number   305.      The 

JT\.  regulations  of  it,  &c.  ibid. 

Admiration,  ftiort-liv'd,  N.  256. 

Age.  A  comfortable  old  age,  the  reward  of  a  well- 
fpent  youth,  N.  260. 

Agreeable  man,  who,  N.  280. 

Ambition,  never  fatisfy'd,  N.  256.'  The  end  of  it, 
N,  255.  The  effecb  of  it  in  the  mind,  N.  256. 
Subjects  us  to  many  troubles,  N.  257.  The  true 
object  of  a  laudable  ambition,  ibid\ 

Appetites  the  incumbrances  of  old  age,  N.  260. 

Artftotle*  his  definition  of  an  intire  action  of  epic  poe 
try,  N.  267.  His  fenfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  actiorr 
in  a  poem ;  his  method  of  examining  an  epic  poem, 
N.  273.  An  obfervation  of  that  critic's,  ibid.  One 
of  the  beft  logicians  in  the  world,  N.  291.  His  di- 
vi/ion  of  a  poem,  N.  297.  Another  of  his  obferva- 
lions,  ibid.  His  obfervation  on  the  fable  of  an  epic 
poem,  N.  3.15. 

Aft  of  critidfm^  the  Spefiator's  account  of  that  poem, 
N.  253. 

Audiences,  at  prefent  void  of  common  fenfe,  N.  290. 

Jluguftits,  hii  rei^aeit  to  his  friends  at  his  death,  N.  317* 

B. 

BEAU's  head,  the  diflection  of  one,  N.  275^ 
"Beauty  in  a  virtuous  woman  makes  her  more  vir 
tuous,  N.  302. 
Bills  of  mortality,  the  ufe  of  them,  N.  289. 

ini)  his  animadverfions  upon  critics,  N.  201.- 
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c. 

CJ2SAR,  (Julius)  a  frequent  faying  of  his,  N.  256. 
Calamities,  the  merit  of  fuffering  patiently  under 

them,  N.  312. 

Camillus,  his  deportment  to  his  fon,  N.  263. 
Canidia,  an  antiquated  beauty  defcribed,  N.  301. 
Capacities  of  children  not  duly  regarded  in  their  edu« 

cation,  N.  307. 
Cenfor  of  marriages,  N.  308. 
Charity-Schools,   great  inftances  of  a  public   fpirit, 

N.  294. 
Clauitu,  proving  incapable  of  any  other  ftudies,  became 

a  celebrated  mathematician,  N.  307. 
Comparifons  in  Homer  and  Milton,  defended  by  Mon- 

fieur  Boileau  againft  Moniieur  Perrault,  N.  303. 
Coquette's  heart  diflefted,  N.  281. 
Coverley  (Sir  Roger  de]  his  return  to  town,  and  conver- 

fation  with  the  Spectator  in  Grafs-Inn  walks,  N.  269. 

His  intended  generofity  to  his  widow,  N.  295. 
Courtihip,  the  pleafanteft  part  of  a  man's  life,  N.  261. 
Credit  undone  with  a  whifper,  N.  320. 
Criminal  love,  fome  account  of  theftate  of  it,  N.  274. 
Critic,  the  qualities  requifite  to  a  good  one,  N.  291. 

D. 

DEATH;  deaths  of  eminent  perfons,  the  moft  im 
proving  paflages  in  hiftory,  N.  289. 
Decency,  nearly  related  to  virtue,  N.  ^^^.. 
Decency  of  behaviour,  generally  tranfgreffed,  N.  292.. 
Delicacy;  the  difference  betwixt  a  true  and  falfe  deli 
cacy,  N.  286.     The  ftandard  of  it,  ibid. 
Dependents,  objedls  of  compaffion,  N.  282. 
Diflreft  Mother,  a  new  tragedy,  recommended  by  the 
Sfetlator,  N.  290. 

E. 

ATING,  drinking,  and  fleeping,  with  the  gene- 
rality  of  people,  the  three  important  articles  of 
life,  N.  317. 

8  Education  j 
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Education  ;  whether  the  education  at  a  public  fchool, 

or  under  a  private  tutor,  be  to  be  preferred,  N.  313. 

The  advantage  of  a  publick  education,  ibid. 
Elizabeth,  (Queen)  her  medal  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spa- 

nijb  Armada,  N.  293. 

Emilia,  an  excellent  woman,  her  character,  N.  302. 
Envy;  the  abhorrence  of  envy,  a  certain  note  of  a 

great  mind,  N.  253. 
Eyes;  the  prevailing  influence  of  the  eye  inftanced  in 

feveral  particulars,  N.  252. 

F. 

FABLE  of  a  drop  of  water,  N.  293. 
Fame,   the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and  preserving 
it,  N.  255.     The  inconveniencies  attending  the  de- 
fire  of  it,  ibid. 
Fop,  what  fort  of  perfons  deferve  that  character,  N. 

280. 

Fortune  often   unjuftly  complained  of,  N.  282.     To 
be  controlled  by  noihing  but  infinite  wifdom,  N. 

293- 
Fonune-ftealers,  who  they  are  that  fet  up  for  fnch, 

N.  311.     Diitinguifhed  from  fortune  hunters,  ibid. 
Fribblers,  who,  N.  288. 

G. 

GIFTS  of  fortune,  more  valued  than  they  ought  to 
be,  N.  294. 
Government,  what  form  of  it  the  moftreafonable,  N. 

287. 

Gracefulnefs  of  action,  the  excellency  of  it,  N.  292. 

Greeks  and  Romans,  the  different  methods  obferved  by 

them  in  die  education  of  their  children,  N.  313. 


H. 

HOMER's  excellence  in  the  multitude  and  variety 
of  his  characters,  N.  273.    He  degenerates  Some 
times  into  burlefque,  N.  279. 

Honeycomb 
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Honeycomb  (Will]  his  great  infight  into  gallantry,   N* 

265.     His  application  to  rich  widows,  N,  311. 
Hoods,  coloured,  a  new  invention,  N.  265. 

I. 

JANE  (Mis.}  a  great  pickthank,  N.  272. 
Idlenefs,  a  great  diilemper,-  N.  316. 
Jefuits,  their  great  fagacity  in  difcovering  the  talent  of 

a  young  ftudent,  N.  307. 
Indolence  an  enemy  to  virtue,  N,  306. 
Journal,  a  week   of  a  deceafed  citizen's  journal  pre- 
fented  by  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  to  the  Spectator's  club, 
N.  317^     The  ufe  of  fuch  a  journal,  ibid. 
Jruf ;  the  great  artifice  of  Irus,  N.  264. 

K. 
T7  NOWLEDGE,.the  main  fources  of  it,  N.  287, 

L. 

LADYLOVE  (Bartholomew)  his  petition   to  the 
Spectator,  N.  334. 

Letters  to  the  Spectator ;  from  Mary  Heartfree,  defcri fa- 
ing  the  powerful  eftefts  of  the  eye,  N.  252.  From 
Barbara  Crabtrce,  to  know  if  {he  may  not  make  ufe 
of  a  cudgel  on  her  fot  of  a  hufband,  ibid,  from  a 
Lawyer  whofe  wife  is  a  great  orator,  ibid,  from  Lj- 
dia  to  Harriot,  a  lady  newly  married,  N.  254.  Har 
riot's  anfwer,  ibid,  to  the  Speflatcr,  from  a  gentle 
man  in  love  with  a  beauty  without  fortune,  ibid. 
from  Ralph  Crotchet  for  a  Theatre  of  Eafe  to  be  eredt- 
ed,  N.  258.  from  Mr.  Clayton,  &t.ibid.  from  Jack 
Afterday,  an  old  bachelor,  who  is  grown  dead  to  all 
other  pleafures  but  that  of  being  worth  50,000!.  N. 
360.  from  a  lover,  with  an  inclofed  letter  to  his  hu- 
mourfome  miilrefs,  ibid,  from  a  father  difcourfing  on, 
the  relative  duties  betwixt  parents  and  their  chil 
dren,  N.  263.  from  a  mother  to  her  undutiful  fon, 
ibid,  the  ion's  anfwer,  ibid,  to  the  Spectator,  from 
Richard  EJlcourt,  with  one  inclofed  from  Sir  Roger  de 
5  Cc-vertfjj 
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Co-verity,  N.  264.  from  James  Eafy,  who  had  h'i» 
nofe  abufed  in  the  pit,  N.  268.  from  A.  B.  on  the 
mercenary  views  of  perfons  when  they  marry,  ibid. 
from  Anthony  Gape,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  run 
his  nofe  againft  a  poft,  while  he  was  ftaring  at  a 
beauty,  ibid,  from  ••  about  the  new-fafhioned 
hoods,  ibid,  from  one  at  Oxford  in  love  with  Patetia9. 
ibid,  from  Tom  Trippit,  on  a  Greek  quotation  in  a 
former  Spectator,  N.  271.  from  C.  D.  on  Sir  Roger' $ 
return  to  town,  ibid,  from  S.  7~,  who  has  a  Sbsvj  in  a 
box  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  horfe,  ibid,  from 
Cleantbes,  complaining  of  Mrs.  Jane,  an  old  maid, 
and  a  pickthank,  N.  272.  from — with  an  inclofed 
Jetter  from  a  bawd  to  a  noble  Lord,  N..  274.  from 
Frank  Courtly,  reproving  the  Spectator  for  fome  free 
doms  he  had  taken,  N.  276.  frorc  Celia,  incenfed  at 
a  gentleman,  who  named  the  words  lufty  fellow  in 
her  preferred,  ibid,  from  Pucella,  kept  by  an  old  ba 
chelor,  ibid,  from  Hexfkiab  Broadbrim,  accufmg  the 
Speftatorfor  not  keeping  his  word,  ibid,  from  T'era- 
minta,  on  the  arrival  ot'  a  mademoifelle  completely 
drefTed  from  Paris,  N.  277.  from  Betty  Crofs-Jlitclt 
the  owner  of  mademoifelle,  ibid,  from  a  (hop-keeper 
whofe  wife  is  too  learned  for  him,  N.  278.  from 
Fiorinda^  who  writes  for  the  Speflator's  advice,  in  the 
choice  of  a  htifband,  after  fhe  is  married,  ibid,  from 
Clayton,  &c.  on  the  fame  fubjeft  with  their  former 
letter,  ibid,  from  Jenny  Simper,  complaining  of  the 
clerk  of  the  parifh  who  has  overdeckt  the  church 
with  greens,  N.  282.  from  the  clerk  in  his  own  juf- 
tification,  N.  284.  from — concerning  falfe  delicacy, 
N.  286.  from  Philobrune  of  Cambridge,  inquiring 
which  is  the  moft  beautiful,  a  fair  or  a  brown  com 
plexion,  ibid,  from  Melainia  on  Male  Jilts,  N.  288. 
from  Peter  Mctteaux,  who  from  an  author  is  turned 
dealer,  ibid,  from  George  Powell  who  is  to  play  the 
part  of  Oreftes,  in  a  new  tragedy  called  The  Diftreft 
Mother,  N.  290.  from  Sophia,  to  know  if  the  gen 
tleman  fhe  faw  in  the  park  with  a  fhort  face  was  the 
Speftator,  ibid,  the  Spectator's  anfwer,  ibid,  to  the 
Speftator  from  Jezebel,  a  woman  poor  and  proud, 
N.  292.  from  Jojiah  Fribble  on  pin-money,  N.  295. 

from* 
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from  J.  M.  advifing  the  Spectator  to  prefix  no  mere 
Greek  mottoes  to  his  papers,  N.  296.  from  Aurelia 
Carelefs,  concerning  the  ufe  of  the  window  in  the  apart 
ment  of  a  beautiful  lady,  ibid,  from  Euphues,  defiring 
the  Speflafor's  advice,  ibid,  from  Sufannab  Lovebane, 
againil  lampooners,  ibid,  from  Charity  Froft,  ibid. 
from  John  Trott,  ibid,  from  Chaftity  Loveworthy  on 
the  general  notion  men  have  of  the  other  fex,  N.  298. 
from  Sir  John  Enville,  married  to  a  woman  of  quality, 
N.  299.  from  Sufannab  Loveniuorth,  on  the  behavi 
our  of  married  people  before  company,  N.  300.  from 
Philanthropes,  on  the  terms  of  conversation  with  the 
fair  fax,  ibid,  from  Miranda,  on  valetudinary  friend- 
ihip,  ibid,  from  D.  G.  thanking  the  Spectator  for  his 
criticifm  on  Milton,  ibid,  to  Chloe  from  her  lover, 
giving  her  an  account  of  his  dreams,  N.  301.  from  Cli- 
tattder,  afilent  lover,  N.  304.  from  Parthenijfat  whofe 
face  is  damaged  by  the  fmall-pox,  N.  306.  from  Co- 
vinna  to  Amilcar,  on  the  fame  occafion,  ibid.  Amil- 
tar's  anfwer,  ibid,  from  —  on  the  education  of  chil 
dren,  N.  307.  from  Mules  Palfrey,  with  a  project  for 
the  better  regulating  of  matches,  N.  308.  from 
a  tradefman  married  to  a  woman  of  quality,  ibid. 
from  Reader  Gentle,  on  a  new  paper  called  The  Hifto- 
rian,  ibid,  horn  Elizabeth  Snueepftakest  complaining 
of  John  Trott  the  dancer,  ibid,  from  Biddy  Dough- 
take,  who  having  been  bid  to  love  cannot  unlove, 
N.  310.  from  Dick  Lovejtck  in  love  with  a  lady,  whofe 
fortune  will  not  pay  off  his  debts,  by  500!.  ibid. 
from  a  difcarded  lover,  with  a  letter  to  him  from  his 
miftrefs,  and  his  anfvver,  ibid,  from  Philanthropes,  on. 
a  tale-bearer,  ibid,  from  Tim  Watch-well,  on  fortune- 
ftealers,  N.  311.  from  J.  O.  on  the  expreilions  ufed 
by  feveral  of  the  clergy  in  their  prayers  before  fermon, 
N.  312.  from— -containing  further  thoughts  on  edu 
cation,  N,  313.  from  Bob  Harmlefs,  complaining  of 
his  miftrefs,  N.  314.  from  John  Trott,  defiring  the 
SpeftatoSz  advice,  ibid,  from  Toby  Renffree,  with  a 
complaint  againft  Signior  Nicolini,  ibid,  from  M.  W. 
on  the  education  of  young  gentlewomen,  ibid,  from 
Samuel  Slack,  on  idlenefs,  N.  316.  from  Clitander  to 
Cleone,  ibid,  to  the  Spectator >  with  an  account  of  the 

amours 
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amours  of  Efcalus  an  old  beau,  N.  318.  from  Dorin- 
da,  complaining  of  the  Spefiafor's  partiality,  N.  319. 
from  Will  Sprightly,  a  man  of  the  mode,  concerning 
fafhions,  ibid,  from — complaining  of  a  female  court 
called  the  inquijition  on  maids  and  bachelors,  N.  320. 
The  power  and  management  of  this  inquifition,  ibid. 
from  N.  B.  a  member  of  the  lazy  club,  ibid. 

Liberality,  wherein  the  decency  of  itconfifts,  N.  292. 

Liberty  of  the  people  when  beft  preferved,  N.  287. 

Liddy  (Mifs)  the  difference  betwixt  her  temper  and  that 
of  her  filter  Martha,  and  the  reafons  of  it,  N.  396. 

Life,  we  are  in  this  life  nothing  more  than  paflengers,. 
N.  289.  Illuftrated  by  a  ftory  of  a  travelling  dervife, 
ibid.  The  three  important  articles  of  it,  N.  317. 

M. 

MALE  Jilts,  who,  N.  288. 
Man.     Men  differ  from  one  another  as  much  in 
fentiments  as  features,  N.  264.     Their  corruption  in 
general,  ibid. 

Marriage.  Thofe  marriages  the  moft  happy,  that  are 
preceded  by  a  long  courtmip,  N.  261.  Unhappy 
ones,  from  whence  proceeding,  N.  268. 

Merit,  no  judgment  to  be  formed  of  it  from  fuccefs, 
N.  293. 

Milton's  Paradife  Lo/f.  The  Spe8ator\  criticifm,  and 
obfervations  on  that  poem,  N.  267,  273,  279,  285, 
291,  297,  303,  309,  315,  321.  His  fubjeci  con 
formable  to  the  talents  of  which  he  was  mafter, 
N.  315;.  His  fable,  a  mafter-piece,  ibid* 

Moderation,  a  great  virtue,  N.  312. 


O 


O. 

UTRAGEOUSLY    virtuous,    what   women    fo 
called,  N.  266. 

P. 

>ARENTS  too  mercenary  in  the  difpofal  of  their 
children  in  marriage,   N.  304.     Too  fparing  in 

their 
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their  encouragement  to  matters  for  the  well-educfet* 

ing  of  their  children,  N.  313. 
Paffions,  the  ufe  of  them,  N.  255. 
Pedants  in  breeding,  as  well  as  learning,  N.  286, 
Petticoat  politicians,  a  feminary  to  be  eftablifhed  itt 

France,  N.  305. 

Pin-money  condemned,  N.  295. 
Poems.     Epic  poem,  the  chief  things  to  be  confidered 

in  it,  N.  267. 
Poets.  Bad  poets  given  to  envy  and  detraction,  N.  253. 

The  chief  qualification  of  a  good  poet,  N.  314. 
Polycarpus,  a  man  beloved  by  every  body,  N.  280. 
Bovver  defpotic,  an  unaufvverable  argument  againft  iv 

N.  287. 
Prudence,  the  influence  it  has  on  our  good  or  ill  fortune 

in  the.  world,  N.  293. 

R. 

RABELAIS,  hi?  device,  N.  2^3. 
Recreation,  the  neceffity  of  it,  N.  25?.. 
Rich.    To  be  rich,  the  way  to  pleafe,  N.  280.    The  ad* 
vantages  of  being  rich,  N.  283.  The  art  of  growing, 
rich,  ibid.     The  proper  ufe  of  riches,  N.  294. 
RicMieu,  Cardinal,,  his  politics  made  Fraftet  the  terror 
of  Europe t  N.  305. 

S. 

Q  ALUTATION,  Aibjeft  to  great  enormities,  ^259, 
1^   Scaramouch,  an  expedient  of  his  at  Paris,  N.  283. 
School-Matters,  the  ignorance  and  undifcerning  of  the 

generality  of  them,  N.  313. 
Scornful  Lady,  the  Spectator's  obfervations  at  that  play, 

N.  270. 
Sherlock  (Dr.)  the  reafon  his  difcourfe  of  death  hath 

been  fo  much  perufed,  N.  289. 
Slavery,  what  kind  of  government  the, raoft  removed 

from  it,  N.  287. 
Smithfald  Bargain,  in  marriage,  the  inhumanity  of  it,. 

N.  304. 

Saafit  (Dr.)  a  quotation  fromhis  charity  fermon,N.  294. 

Solitude. 
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'Solitude.     Few  perfons  capable  of  a  religious,  learned, 
or  philofophic  folitude,  N.  264. 

•Spartans,  the  method  ufed  by  them  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  N.  307. 

-Speflator,  (the)  his  averfion  to  pretty  fellows,  and  the 
reafon  of  it,  N.  261.     His  acknowledgments  to  the 
public,  N.  262.     His  advice  to  the  Britijh  ladies* 
N.  265.     His  adventure  with  a  woman  of  the  town, 
N.  260.     His  defcription  of  a  French  puppet  newly 
arrived,  N.  277.    His  opinion  of  our  form  of  go* 
vernment  and  religion,   N.  287.     Sometimes  takea 
for  a  parifli  fexton,  and  why,  N.  289. 
Starch  political,  its  ufe,  N.  305. 
Stroke,  to  ilrike  a  bold  one,  what  meant  by  it,  N.  3 1 9, 

T. 

THEMISTOCLZS,  his  anfwer  to  a  queftion  relating 
to  the  marrying  his  daughter,  N.  311. 
Time,  how  the  time  we  live  ought  to  be  computed, 

N.  316. 
Title-Page   (Anthony}  his  petition  to  the  Sptftator,  N. 

3°4- 
Trade,  the  moft  likely  means  to  make  a  man's  private 

fortune,  N.  283. 

V. 

VIRGIL,  wherein  ftiort  of  Homer,  N.  273. 
Virtue,  when  the  fincerity  of  it  may  reasonably 
be  fufpe&ed,  N.  266. 

W. 

WASPS  and  doves  in  public,  who,  N.  300. 
Widows,  the  great  game  of  fortune-hunters, 
N.  311. 

Woman,  a  definition  of  woman  by  one  of  the  fathers, 
N.  265.  the  general  depravity  of  the  inferior  part  of 
the  fex,  N.  274.  they  wholly  govern  domeftic  life, 
N.  .320. 
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